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A  GREAT  religious  movement  has  been  going  on  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  last  half-century,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  outside  world  has  been  far  too  little  directed.^  It  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  “  'f he  Fellowship  Movement  ” ;  and 
the  complex  of  phenomena  which  have  resulted  from  its 
activities  is  summed  up  briefly  as  “  Fellowship  Christian¬ 
ity.”  ”  Paul  Drews,  in  a  few  words  of  detailed  description, 
written  a  decade  ago,  brings  it  rather  clearly  before  us  in 
its  external  manifestations.  He  says: — ® 

“  The  so-called  ‘  Fellowship-Movement/  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  now  about  a  generation,  is  a  religious  lay -movement, 
and  that  of  a  power  and  extension  such  as  the  Evangelical 
Church  has  not  seen  since  the  Reformation.  There  is  no 
German-Evangelical  National  church  into  which  it  has  not 
penetrated.  It  has  thrust  its  plow-share  even  into  the  hard 
soil  of  the  Mecklenburg  Church,  which  is  not  so  easy 
to  break  up.  ...  Its  adherents  are  gathered  by  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  from  the  circles  of  the  so-called  *  humble  people,^  *  — 
artisans,  craftsmen,  tradesmen,  railway  and  postal  em- 
ploj^ees,  waiters,  servant-girls,  here  and  there  (as  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  Hesse)  even  peasants,  and  also  teachers.  Added 
to  these  there  are  —  as  will  not  surprise  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Church  History  —  the  nobility  and  that  the 
high  nobility.  The  academically  educated  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  workers  alone  are  wanting.  Of  course  not  altogether 
but  they  form  exceptions  in  these  ranks,  and  do  not  af¬ 
fect  the  character  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  The  Fellowship  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  thoroughly  and  compactly  organized.  The 
particular  local  Fellowships  are  united  in  Provincial  asso¬ 
ciations,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  ‘  Councils  of  Brothers  * 
(Briiderrate).  Over  these  associations  there  stands  the 
*  German  Association  for  Evangelical  Fellowship-work  and 
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Evangelization.’  *  There  exist,  however,  Fellowship-circles 
which  have  not  connected  themselves  with  this  central  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  individual  associations  not  seldom  possess  their 
own  assembly-houses  which  are  sometimes  so  constructed 
that  strangers  attending  the  meetings  can  find  lodging  or 
entertainment  in  them.  The  associations  employ  also  their 
own  I’rofessional-Workers,®  Bible-missionaries,  colporteurs, 
and  pay  them.  .  .  .  The  Professional-Workers  who  lead  the 
meetings  have  either  received  no  special  training  or  have 
attended  one  of  the  educational  institutions  which  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  ‘  Fellowship  ’  and  in  its  spirit.  Older  in¬ 
stances  are  the  Ohrischona  (near  Basel)  and  Johanneum 
(first  at  Bonn,  now  at  Barmen)  institutions;  latterly 
there  have  been  founded  the  Alliance  Bible-School  in  Ber¬ 
lin  (founded  in  1005)  and  Pastor  Jellinghaus’s  Bible-school 
Seminary  at  Lichtenrade,  near  Berlin.  The  Institutional 
foundations  are  in  general  extraordinarily  developed.  The 
Institutions  serve  the  ends  partly  of  foreign,  partly  of  do¬ 
mestic  missions.  We  find  hospitals,  inebriate-cures,  orphan- 
asylums,  rescue-homes,  sister-  [that  is,  deaconess-]  houses 
and  the  like.  They  have  Pensions  and  Hotels  of  their  own, 
carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  Fellowship  Christianity,  and, 
as  it  seems,  with  good  results.  Regular  annual  conferences 
(at  Gnadau,  Blankenburg  in  Thuringia,  Frankfurt  on  the 
Main,  and  elsewhere)  draw  thousands  of  visitors.  There  is 
added  a  well-supported  press  serving,  in  part  general,  in 
part  local  needs  (e.g.  the  Allianzblatt,  Auf  der  Warte,  Sab- 
batklange,  Philadelphia,  Die  Wacht,  Das  Reich  Christi  and 
others).  Bookstores  of  their  own  distribute  literature  which 
is  read  in  their  circles,  among  which  there  are  many  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  English,  of  course  exclusively  of  an  edi¬ 
fying  character.  The  net  proceeds  are  devoted  to  ‘  the 
Kingdom  of  God,’  that  is  to  say  to  the  labors  and  pursuits 
of  the  Fellowship  Movement.  Surveying  all  this,  —  this 
strong  organization,  this  reaching  out  on  all  sides  —  we 
receive  an  impression  of  the  power  and  extension  of  this 
movement.  It  is  of  special  importance  that  property,  land, 
buildings,  are  held.  Fixed  possessions  always  give  strength, 
guaranty  of  permanence;  are  the  back-bone  of  existence. 
If  our  national  churches  should  suddenly  disappear  from 
the  map,  the  world,  to  its  astonishment,  would  become  all 
at  once  aware  that  behind  the  protecting  walls  and  be¬ 
neath  the  protecting  roof  of  our  national  churches,  a  new 
lay-church  of  a  kind  of  its  own  has  grown  up  which  is  well 
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able  to  depend  on  its  own  walls  and  to  defy  the  storms  of 
the  times.”  ^ 

What  we  are  looking  upon  in  the  Fellowship  Movement 
is  the  formation  within  the  National  Churches  of  Germany, 
but  not  of  them,  of  a  great  German  free  church.  We  speak 
of  it  as  a  church,  because  it  is  a  church  in  everything  but 
the  name;  organized  under  a  strong  and  effective  govern¬ 
ment,  equipped  with  all  the  instrumentalities  required  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  a  church,  and  zealously 
prosecuting  every  variety  of  Christian  labor  throughout  the 
whole  land.  Nevertheless,  it  vigorously  asserts  and  jeal¬ 
ously  maintains  its  right  of  existence  within  the  National 
Church,  or  rather  within  the  several  National  Churches  of 
the  Empire.  All  the  members  of  the  several  constituent 
Fellowships  are  members  of  the  National  Churches  of  their 
several  localities,  fulfilling  all  their  duties  and  claiming  all 
their  rights  as  such.  They  pay  all  their  dues  as  members 
of  the  National  Churches;  they  are  baptized,  confirmed, 
married,  buried  by  the  pastors  of  the  National  Churches; 
they  in  general  are  faithful  attendants  on  the  stated  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  National  Churches  —  they  are  careful  not  to 
hold  any  of  their  own  special  meetings  during  the  hours 
of  the  regular  Sunday-morning  services  —  and  they  are 
ordinarily  among  the  most  earnest  supporters  of  all  the 
religious  activities  of  the  National  Churches.  The  several 
Fellowships  are  organized  as  associations  of  members  of 
the  National  Churches  and  hold  their  property  under  laws 
which  give  them  this  right  as  such.  The  adherents  of  the 
Fellowship  Movement,  in  a  word,  wish  to  be  understood 
to  be  just  members  of  the  National  Churches  who  have  or¬ 
ganized  themselves  into  an  Association  for  prosecuting, 
under  the  laws  of  their  country,  ends  of  their  own  —  just 
as  other  members  of  the  National  Churches  organize  them¬ 
selves  under  the  laws  of  the  land  for  prosecuting  ends  of 
their  own,  it  may  be  a  banking  business  or  the  manufacture 
of  potash.  Only,  the  particular  end  which  their  Fellowship 
has  in  view  is  the  prosecution  of  specifically  religious  work ; 
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and  the  particular  religious  work  which  they  have  under¬ 
taken  to  prosecute  is  just  the  whole  work  which  is  proper 
to  a  church.  In  other  words,  precisely  what  the  Fellowship 
Movement  has  undertaken  to  do  is  to  create  a  new  church 
within  the  old  National  Churches,  a  veritable  ecclesia  in 
eccleaia,  or  to  put  it  sharply  from  its  own  point  of  view, 
a  true  and  living  Church  of  God  within  the  dead  and  dry 
shell,  the  necessarily  dead  and  dry  shell,  of  the  National 
Churches  of  the  several  German  states. 

What  the  Fellowship  Movement  is  in  its  essence,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  revolt  from  the  very  idea  of  a  state  church, 
and  an  attempt  to  create  a  free  church  within  the  pro¬ 
tecting  sheath  of  the  National  Churches  of  Germany. 
Martin  Schian  very  properly  sums  up  its  relation  to  the 
existing  churches,  accordingly,  in  the  formula :  “  External 
continuance  in  the  National  Church ;  internal  rejection 
of  State-church  ism.”  ®  The  internal  rejection  of  state- 
churchism  is  complete.®  To  the  adherents  of  this  move¬ 
ment  it  seems  unendurable  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which, 
its  Founder  declared,  is  not  of  this  world,  should  be  under 
the  dominion  of  the  secular  state,  and  should  be  exploited 
in  its  interests.  The  very  constitutive  principle  of  a  na¬ 
tional  church  is  abhorrent  to  tliem  —  that  the  church  should 
include  in  its  ample  embrace  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
as  such,  that  every  citizen  of  the  state  by  virtue  of  that  fact 
should  be  a  member  of  the  church,  with  a  right  to  all  its 
ordinances  and  participating  in  all  its  privileges.  They 
are  reproached,  therefore,  with  having  no  understanding 
of  the  value  of  a  truly  national  church,  of  the  service  it 
can  render  and  must  render  to  the  community,  of  the  bless¬ 
ing  that  is  in  it  for  the  social  organism.  And  when  they 
declare  that  the  church  is  an  affair  of  religion  and  its  or- 
ganific  principle  must  be  religion  and  nothing  but  religion, 
they  are  twitted  with  the  impossibility  of  running  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  religious  and  the  irre¬ 
ligious.  Just  because  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  inner  life, 
the  line  that  divides  the  two  classes  is  an  invisible  one,  and 
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there  can  be  no  external  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other;  nay,  “the  line  of  division  between  God  and  the 
world  runs  through  every  Christian’s  own  soul.”  How  can 
the  “  real  believers,”  “  the  truly  converted,”  be  distin¬ 
guished  that  they  may  be  united  in  a  veritable  congregatio 
sanctorum?  Undeterred  by  such  criticisms  the  Fellowship 
people  have  gone  straight  on  organizing  themselves  into 
their  ecclesia  in  ecclesia,  on  the  sole  principle  of  their- 
“  decisive  Christianity,”  and,  doing  so,  have  become  a  great 
religious  power  in  the  land. 

They  draw  their  justification  for  doing  so  partly  from 
the  peremptory  demands  of  their  Christian  life,  partly  from 
the  precepts  and  example  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith. They 
appeal  to  Bengel,  Spener,  Luther  himself.  In  his  “  Ger¬ 
man  Mass,”  Luther  has  laid  on  the  consciences  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  precisely  the  course  which  they  are  now  pursuing. 
He  had  had  his  experiences  and  was  under  no  illusions  as 
to  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  at  large.  He  would 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  all,  of  course;  but  he 
would  not  have  “  those  Christians  who  are  serious  in  their 
profession  ”  content  themselves  with  so  sadly  mixed  a  fel¬ 
lowship.  “  Let  those  who  earnestly  wish  to  be  Christians 
and  confess  the  Gospel  with  hand  and  lips,”  he  said,  “  en¬ 
roll  themselves  by  name  and  gather  together  by  themselves 
somewhere  or  other  in  a  house,  to  pray,  read,  baptize,  re¬ 
ceive  the  sacraments  and  to  perform  other  Christian  du¬ 
ties.”^'  Even  were  such  sanction  lacking,  however,  some 
such  procedure  were  inevitable.  Companionship  is  a  hu¬ 
man  need,  and  birds  of  a  feather  naturally  flock  together. 
Certainly  men  who  have  in  common  the  ineffable  experience . 
of  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ  are  drawn  inev¬ 
itably  together  by  the  irresistible  force  of  mutual  sympathy 
and  love.  They  belong  together  and  cannot  keep  apart. 
We  may  press,  without  any  fear  whatever  of  going  beyond 
the  mark,  every  possible  implication  of  Paul’s  great  declar¬ 
ation  that  what  God  “  acquired  with  His  own  blood  ”  was 
nothing  less  than  a  “  church.”  There  is  imperious  church- 
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building  power  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  experienced  as  re¬ 
demption.  Even  the  fine  words  of  Robert  Kflbel  “  seem 
weak  here  —  that  “  a  converted  man  has  an  imperative  need 
of  communion  with  his  fellows,  that  is  with  people  who 
have  passed  through  or  are  passing  through  a  similar  inner 
moral  and  religious  process,  a  communion  with  brethren 
and  sisters  who  sustain,  cherish,  protect,  guard,  encourage 
and  gladden  him.”  The  converted  man  has  not  only  the 
need  of  such  communion;  he  is  driven  by  the  Spirit  into 
seeking  and  finding  it.  We  cannot  think  then  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  a  Fellowship  Christianity  other  than  both 
natural  and  necessary,  nor  can  we  fail  to  greet  it  as  a  man¬ 
ifestation  of  life  and  health  in  the  Christianity  of  Germany. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  churches  organized  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  personal  confession  of  faith,  it  presents  to  our 
observation  nothing  which  seems  strange  except  its  anom¬ 
alous  relation  to  the  National  Churches,  the  nearest  anal¬ 
ogy  to  which  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  experience  is  probably 
the  position  of  the  early  Wesleyan  Societies  in  the  Church 
of  England.'*  Theodor  Jellinghaus,  having  in  mind  our 
British  and  American  Churches  organized  on  the  basis 
of  “  a  public  confession  of  faith  and  of  participation  in  the 
redemption  of  Christ,”  explains  the  situation  very  simply: 
"  In  a  State  Church,”  says  he,'*  “  in  which  all  are  already 
fully  legitimated  members,  subject  to  all  the  dues,  such  a 
practice  is  of  course  impossible.  But  ...  it  is  possible  that 
within  the  congregation  circles  should  be  formed  who  kno\^ 
that  for  positive  (entschiedenes)  Christianity  a  public  con¬ 
fession  of  personal  acceptance  of  the  grace  of  Christ  is 
necessary,  and  who  seek  to  put  this  knowledge  into  prac¬ 
tice.”  That,  in  one  word,  is  the  sufficient  justification  of 
Fellowship  Christianity  in  principle. 

The  justification  of  the  Fellowship  Movement  which  is 
now  so  widely  spread  over  Germany,  with  its  definite  his¬ 
torical  origin  and  the  distinctive  character  impressed  upon 
it  by  this  historical  origin,  is  naturally  not  so  easily  man¬ 
aged.  This  movement  had  a  very  special  historical  origin 
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by  which  a  peculiar  character  has  been  given  it  which 
gi*avely  modifies  the  welcome  we  would  naturally  accord 
it  as  a  highly  successful  effort  to  draw  together  the  decid¬ 
edly  Christian  elements  in  the  German  churches,  in  order 
that,  the  coals  being  brought  into  contact,  the  fire  may 
burn.  The  story  is  already  partly  told  when  we  say  simply 
that  it  is  the  German  parallel  to  what  we  know  as  “  the 
Keswick  Movement  ”  in  English-speaking  lands.  That  it 
may  be  completely  told,  it  needs  to  be  added  that  it  has 
not  be^n  able  to  maintain  in  its  development  the  modera¬ 
tion  which  has  characterized  the  Keswick  Movement:  that 
it  has  been  torn  with  factions,  invaded  by  fads,  and  now 
and  again  shaken  by  outbreaks  of  fanatical  extravagances. 
Like  the  Keswick  Movement,  it  derives  its  origin  from  im¬ 
pulses  received  directly  from  Robert  Pearsall  Smith  in  “  the 
whirlwind  campaign  ”  which  he  carried  on  in  1874-75  in 
the  interest  of  what  we  know  as  “  the  Higher  Christian 
Life.”  The  Fellowship  Movement  has  therefore  from  the 
beginning  been  also  a  Holiness  Movement,  or,  as  they  call 
it  in  Germany,  a  “  Sanctification  Movement  ” ;  and  a 
Holiness  Movement  which  has  run  on  the  lines  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Pearsall  Smith.  The  platform  on  which  was  set  up 
its  great  representative  Conference  —  “  the  Gnadau  Con¬ 
ference,”  founded  in  1888  and  remaining  until  to-day 
the  center  of  its  public  life  —  embraced  just  these  two 
principles:  (1)  “Stronger  emphasis  on  the  doctrine  of 
Sanctification”;  (2)  “Cooperation  of  the  laity  in  fellow¬ 
ship-work  and  evangelization.”  What  the  Fellowship 
Movement  has  been  chiefly  interested  in,  in  other  words, 
is  just  these  two  things  —  “  holiness  immediately  through 
faith,”  and  lay-activity  in  the  whole  sphere  of  Christian 
work,  here  distributed  into  its  two  divisions  of  the  work 
of  the  Fellowship,  which  includes  broadly  the  fostering  of 
the  Christian  life  among  professed  Christians,  and  evangel¬ 
ization.  When  C.  F.  Arnold  wishes  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
words  the  sources  of  its  success,  he  naturally,  therefore, 
phrases  it  thus :  “  Much  zeal,  much  labor,  much  money 
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have  been  expended  on  the  Fellowship  Movement.  What 
makes  it  strong  is,  formally,  the  voluntarist  principle  and 
the  activity  of  the  laity;  materially,  the  idea  of  sanctifi¬ 
cation  by  faith  as  a  complement  to  justification  by  faith.” 

Naturally,  Pearsall  Smith  did  not  create  this  movement 
out  of  nothing.  He  had  material  to  work  upon.  And  the 
material  he  worked  upon  was  provided  by  the  Pietistic 
Fellowships  which  go  back  ultimately  to  the  ecclesiolce  in 
ecclesia  established  by  Spener  in  Frankfurt,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  new  life  into  the  congregations.  These 
Fellowships,  working  in  more  or  less  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  national  church-organizations,  had  in 
some  places,  as  for  example  in  Wiirttemberg  and  Minden- 
Kavensburg,  maintained  an  unbroken  existence  from  the 
period  of  Pietistic  ascendency.  Some  of  them,  especially 
in  the  South  and  Southwest,  had  preserved,  moreover,  their 
peculiar  Pietistic  character ;  others  were  more  “  confes¬ 
sional  ” :  while  others  still,  especially  on  the  lower  Rhine 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Wupper,  already  exhibited  tenden¬ 
cies  which  we  associate  with  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
They  had  experienced  a  revival  of  religious  activity  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  but  this  had  now  died  out.  Quick¬ 
ened  into  new  life  by  the  impulse  received  from  Pearsall 
Smith,  they  supplied  the  mold  into  which  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  him  ran.  This  was  their  contribution  to 
the  movement.  They  gave  it  its  formal  character,  as  Ar¬ 
nold  would  put  it:  they  determined  that  it  should  be  a 
Fellowship  Movement.  Its  material  character  was  im¬ 
pressed  upon  it  by  Pearsall  Smith  in  the  very  same  act 
by  which  he  called  it  into  existence.  Under  the  impulse 
received  from  him  the  sense  of  unity  of  spirit  among 
the  decided  Pietists  was  greatly  strengthened,  a  zeal  for 
evangelization  was  awakened  in  them,  and  a  new  doctrine 
of  sanctification  was  imprinted  upon  them  —  the  doctrine 
of  immediate  sanctification  through  faith  alone.^* 

Of  course  it  was  no  accident  that  it  was  precisely  on  the 
Pietistic  circles  that  Pearsall  Smithes  propaganda  took 
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effect ;  nor  did  the  whole  effect  wrought  by  it  proceed  from 
his  own  personal  impulse.  There  was  an  inner  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  ends  of  the  Pietistic  circles  and  those  that  Pear¬ 
sall  Smith  had  in  view,  which  laid  those  circles  peculiarly 
open  to  his  appeal.  It  was  the  cultivation  of  internal  piety 
to  which  they  addressed  themselves;  they  had  associated 
themselves  in  Fellowships  for  no  other  purpose  than  the 
quickening  and  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  men  al¬ 
ready  believers.  It  was  precisely  to  this,  their  own  chosen 
task,  that  Pearsall  Smith  summoned  them,  only  pointing 
out  to  them  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  better  way  and  prom¬ 
ising  them,  walking  in  it,  higher  achievements.  He  did  not 
address  himself  to  unbelievers,  seeking  to  bring  them  to 
Christ,  but  to  believers,  calling  them  to  a  fuller  salvation 
than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  or  rather,  to  an  immediate 
“  full  salvation.”  The  element  of  evangelization  which  en¬ 
tered  into  the  movement  from  the  first,  but  was,  naturally 
in  the  circumstances,  only  gradually  given  full  validity, 
was  contributed  to  it  neither  by  the  Fellowships  nor  by 
Pearsall  Sraith.*^  It  came  from  without;  but  it  came  after 
a  fashion  which  made  it  a  preparation  for  Smith’s  propa¬ 
ganda  and  contributed  very  largely  to  its  success.  Smith’s 
remarkable  agitation  in  the  interest  of  “  the  Higher  Life  ” 
in  1874-75  in  England  was  embroidered  on  the  surface,  so 
to  speak,  of  Moody  and  Sankey’s  great  revival  movement, 
and  owed  not  a  little  of  its  immense  effect  to  the  waves  of 
religious  awakening  set  in  motion  by  this  greater  and 
stronger  movement.  Those  waves  were  already  breaking 
on  the  German  strand  when  Smith  arrived  there  in  the 
spring  of  1875  with  his  message  of  sanctification  at  once 
by  faith  alone,  and  it  was  as  borne  upon  them  that  his 
mission  there  was  accomplished.**  The  somewhat  odd  re¬ 
sult  followed  that  he  inaugurated  a  great  evangelization 
movement  without  really  intending  to  do  so:  he  had  it  in 
mind  only  to  bring  those  already  Christians  to  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  salvation.  In  another  respect,  also,  the 
effect  of  his  propaganda  failed  to  correspond  precisely  with 
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his  intention.  He  came  proclaiming  himself  even  ostenta¬ 
tiously  the  member  of  no  church,  the  servant  of  all;  and 
desiring  to  bring  the  blessing  he  felt  himself  charged  with 
the  duty  of  communicating,  to  Christians  of  all  names  and 
connections  alike.^*  The  movement  which  resulted  from 
his  impulse  has  been  rigidly  confined  to  adherents  of  the 
National  Churches  and  jealously  keeps  itself  “  within  the 
Church.”  The  Methodists,  for  example,  who  were  at  first 
inclined  to  claim  him  as  their  own,^*  —  as  they  had  consid¬ 
erable  color  of  right  to  do  —  have  been  effectually  repelled 
and  have  learned  to  speak  of  the  movement  which  has 
grown  out  of  his  propaganda  with  complete  aloofness,  and 
even  a  certain  contempt.*®  If,  however,  in  view  of  these 
circumstances,  we  are  tempted  to  doubt  whether  Smith 
contributed  to  the  movement  anything  more  than  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  immediate  sanctification  by  faith,  we  should  cor¬ 
rect  ourselves  at  once  by  recalling  the  main  fact,  that  he 
contributed  the  movement  itself.  Precisely  what  he  did  was 
to  launch  in  the  German  churches  a  great  “  Higher  Life  ” 
movement.  It  belongs  to  the  accidents  of  .the  situation  that 
this  Higher  Life  movement  took  form  as  a  great  Fellow¬ 
ship  movement,  only  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  its 
Higher  Life  teaching  —  a  teaching  which  has,  after  a  half- 
century  of  saddening  experience,  happily  been  permitted, 
it  appears,  to  fall  into  the  backgi*ound. 

There  are  few  more  dramatic  pages  in  the  history  of 
modem  Christianity  than  those  which  record  the  story  of 
the  prodigious  agitation  in  the  interest  of  “  the  Higher 
Life”  conducted  by  Pearsall  Smith  in  1874-75.  The  re¬ 
markable  series  of  English  meetings  ran  up  with  the  most 
striking  effect  first  to  a  preliminary  and  then  to  a  final 
climax  in  the  two  great  “  international  conventions,”  at 
Oxford  in  the  first  week  of  September,  1874,  and  at  Brigh¬ 
ton  in  the  first  week  of  June,  1875.  Their  permanent 
English  monument  is  what  we  know  as  “the  Keswick  Move¬ 
ment.”  But  Smithes  ambition  extended  far  beyond  the 
conquest  of  England,  as  the  “international  character” 
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which  he  gave  to  his  principal  meetings  testifies.®*  He  mis¬ 
calculated  here  as  little  as  elsewhere.  The  Continental 
guests  whom  he  invited  to  Oxford  and  Brighton  carried  the 
agitation  promptly  over  the  narrow  seas.  There  had  been 
no  more  acceptable  speaker  at  Oxford  and  Brighton  than 
Theodore  Monod,  whose  American  training  and  experience 
qualified  him  to  address  an  English-speaking  audience  with 
ease  and  force;  and  on  his  return  to  France,  he  diligently 
exercised  his  office  of  Evangelist,  to  which  he  had  been 
lately  ordained,  by  holding  meetings  in  the  interest  of 
the  new  doctrine  of  immediate  sanctification  by  faith  at 
Paris,  Nimes,  Montmeyran,  Montauban,  Marseilles,  and 
elsewhere.®^  Lion  Cachet  ®®  became  the  Apostle  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  Low  Countries,  though  Holland  manifested 
little  of  the  desired  sympathy  with  it.  Theodor  Jellinghaus 
carried  the  good  news  from  the  Oxford  meeting  back  to 
Germany,  and  a  year  or  so  later  Gustav  Warneck  added  to 
the  favorable  impression  already  made  by  his  moving  let¬ 
ters  on  the  Brighton  Conference.®®  “  The  hymns  used  at 
Oxford  were  translated  into  German  and  French,  and  also 
the  books  on  the  Life  of  Faith.  In  Paris  the  monthly 
periodical.  La  Liherateur,^^  and  another  at  Basel,  Des 
Christen  Qlauhensiceg,  were  at  once  commenced,  and  de¬ 
voted  specially,  like  the  Christianas  Pathway  of  Power 
[Smith’s  own  journal],  to  teacliing  the  privileges  of  con¬ 
secration  and  the  life  of  trust.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  diligently  conducted  general  cam¬ 
paign,  Smith  himself  appeared  in  Germany,  and  that  with 
an  even  more  dramatic  effect  and  with  even  more  astonish¬ 
ing  results  than  he  had  achieved  in  England.  He  was  not 
fetched  over  by  his  followers  to  clinch  their  initial  suc¬ 
cesses  and  advance  further  the  cause  for  which  they  had- 
already  opened  the  way.*®  He  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  men 
of  the  highest  authority,  through  the  intervention  of  Court 
Preacher  Baur,  *®  and  he  held  his  meetings  there  so  far 
under  imperial  sanction  that  the  Emperor  placed  the  old 
Garrison  Church  at  his  disposal.  He  was  in  Berlin  but  a 
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few  days  (from  March  31  to  April  5,  1875),  in  Germany  at 
large  less  than  two  months.  He  could  speak  no  German, 
and  addressed  his  audiences,  therefore,  only  through  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  And  yet  he  roused  something  like  enthusiasm, 
and  left  behind  him  a  movement  stamped  with  his  spiritual 
physiognomy  which  has  not  yet  spent  its  strength.  Jo¬ 
hannes  Jiingst  sums  up  the  astonishing  facts  for  us  in  a 
few  straightforward  words.** 

His  appearance  filled  the  hall  of  the  Clubhouse  {Vereins- 
haus)  as  it  never  was  filled  before.  Hundreds  were  turned 
away  for  lack  of  room.  He  spoke  to  the  ministers ;  he  spoke 
to  the  laity.  Then  he  visited  other  cities,  where  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  desired,  and  held  similar  meetings,  especially  at 
Basel,  Stuttgart,  Frankfurt  and  Elberfeld-Barmen.  There 
scarcely  ever  streamed  such  masses  of  people  to  religious 
meetings  in  Germany  as  to  liis.  Even  the  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbing  circumstance  that  he  speaks  nothing  but  English 
and  makes  use  of  an  interpreter  seemed  to  act  rather  as  an 
attraction  than  repellently.” 

And  Hermann  Benser  draws  for  us  this  vignette,  that  we 
may  look  intimately  into  Smith’s  mode  of  working  in  Ger¬ 
many  : — 

“At  the  hour  of  the  evening  service  on  the  first  day  of 
April  of  the  year  1875  a  singular  man  stood  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  Garrison  Church  in  Berlin,  Robert  Pearsall  Smith. 
He  was  preaching.  —  But  his  manner  of  speaking  was  wholly 
different  from  what  men  were  accustomed  to  hear.  He 
spoke  urgently  as  if  he  wished  to  clutch  his  hearers 
and  obtain  a  decision  from  them  at  once,  in  an  instant.  By 
his  side  in  the  pulpit  there  stood  or  sat  men  who  inter¬ 
rupted  the  discourse  with  prayers  and  songs.  Suddenly 
Smith  cried  out  in  the  Assembly,  *  Rejoice,  rejoice  at  once !  ’ 
On  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  April,  he  gave  voice  to  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  aspiration :  *  My  brethren,  I  expect  this  evening  great 
things  from  the  Lord.’  He  longed  for  the  return  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age.  As  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  been  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  ten  days  after  the  Ascension,  so  he  looked 
for  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  on  the  tenth  day.  In  the  meet¬ 
ings  everyone  who  felt  inwardly  moved  to  it,  led  in  prayer. 
Even  women  were  permitted  to  do  so,  since  they  were  all 
brothers  and  sisters  with  equal  rights  before  the  Lord. — 
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Had  the  golden  Apostolic  age  of  spiritual  power  and  broth¬ 
erly  love  returned  in  Smith?  Many  entertained  this  hope. 
This  makes  it  intelligible  that  a  court-preacher  gave  Smith 
his  welcome  at  the  first  meeting,  and  many  pastors  spoko 
enraptured  words  as  if  under  the  compulsion  of  a  mighty 
Spirit.  Only  a  few  stood  aloof  in  doubt  and  warned  against 
desertion  of  the  firm  ground  of  Reformation  doctrine.” 

Smith’s  departure  did  not  allay  the  excitement  which 
had  been  awakened.  Jtingst  describes  what  was  going  on 
under  his  eyes: — 

“  The  number  of  Sanctification  meetings  in  Germany  in¬ 
creases  from  week  to  week.  We  cannot  describe  all  of  even 
the  greater  ones,  and  mention  only  those  in  Bern  under 
Inspector  Raypard  of  the  Chrischona,  in  Strassburg  under 
Pastor  Haas,  in  Geneva,  Freiburg,  Basel.  .  .  .  How  great 
the  movement  already  is  we  see  not  only  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  ecclesiastical  journals  of  extra  sheets  on  the 
phenomenon,  but  from  the  establishment  by  the  friends  of 
the  movement  of  a  special  journal  for  advancing  the  work 
—  Des  Christen  Glauhensweg  (Basel,  Spittler)®^  —  which  is 
already  at  hand  in  the  second  impression.” 

All  Germany  seemed  to  be  aroused,  and  Smith  had  done 
what  he  set  out  to  do.  He  went  to  Germany  under  the 
determination  to  conquer  it  to  the  Higher  Life  doctrine 
which  he  had  made  it  his  life-work  to  propagate;  and  he 
had  set  forces  at  work  which  seemed  to  him  to  bear  in  them 
the  promise  and  potency  of  victory.  The  spirit  in  which 
he  went  to  Germany  is  made  clear  to  us  in  an  incident  the 
memory  of  which  Jungst  has  preserved  for  us: — 

“  Before  Smith  went  to  Germany  he  was  again  for  a 
while  in  America.  There  he  visited  the  leading  personali¬ 
ties  of  the  Albrecht-brethren  in  Cleveland  and  described  to- 
them  especially  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  Germany 
{Christl.  Botschafter,  1875.  No.  7).  He  told  them  of  his 
purpose  to  go  to  Berlin  before  Easter  on  the  invitation  of 
important  ministers  and  laymen,  and  said,  among  other 
things,  *  If  the  Lord  will  give  the  people  of  Berlin  into  my 
hand,  as  he  did  at  Oxford  ’  —  but  corrected  himself  at  once : 
‘  But  in  the  business  of  my  God  I  no  longer  know  any  if  — 
the  Lord  does  it  according  to  His  word.’  The  Botschafter 
adds :  ‘  He  believes  and  doubts  not.  With  remarkable  quiet- 
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nes8  but  equally  decisively  and  confidently  he  speaks  of  the 
success  still  to  be  secured.^  ” 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  he  returned  from  Germany  is 
startlingly  revealed  by  his  sudden  cry  one  day  on  the  plat¬ 
form  at  Brighton,  “All  Europe  is  at  my  feet !  ”  The  ex¬ 
citement  which  he  had  aroused  in  Germany  he  himself  evi¬ 
dently  shared. 

Fortunately  the  movement  inaugurated  in  this  atmos¬ 
phere  of  excitement  fell  at  once  into  good  hands.  Men  of 
combined  zeal  and  moderation,  of  wide  experience  and 
trained  discretion,  like  Theodor  Christlieb,  Jasper  von 
Oertzen,  Theodor  Jellinghaus,  took  charge  of  it.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Methodist  Evangelist  Fritz  von  Schlfimbach  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Christlieb  in  pushing  the  work  of  evangelization 
in  northern  and  eastern  Germany,  and  then  by  Adolf 
Stacker  in  the  slums  of  Berlin.  The  organization  of  the 
movement  was  soon  taken  diligently  in  hand.  The  “  Ger¬ 
man  Evangelization  Association  ”  was  formed  in  1884.  The 
Gnadau  Conference  was  establislied  in  1888,  and  out  of  it 
came  in  1890  the  “  German  Committee  for  Evangelical 
Fellowship-work,”  enlarged  in  its  scope  in  1804  into  “  The 
German  Committee  for  Evangelical  Fellowship-work  and 
Evangelization,”  and  transforined  for  legal  reasons  in  1901 
into  “  The  German  Philadelphia  Association.”  Under  the 
leadership  first  of  von  Oertzen,  then  of  Piickler,  then  of 
Michielis,  thirty  years  passed  by  in  fruitful  development.’® 
A  sister  alliance  had  in  the  meanwhile  grown  up  by  its  side 
(from  1886)  — of  extremer  tendencies  and  more  deeply 
stained  with  Darbyite  conceptions  —  holding  its  great  con¬ 
ference  at  Blankenburg  in  Thuringia.*®  Between  it  and 
Gnadau  varying  relations  obtained  from  year  to  year.  The 
formation  of  a  third  union  was  attempted  in  1901-02  by 
Dr.  Lepsius,  the  brilliant  son  of  the  distinguished  Egyptol¬ 
ogist,  when  rebuked  by  the  Blankenburg  Alliance,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  for  some  foolish  dealings  with  the  Old 
Testament  text;  but  that  soon  became  only  an  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  positive  theologians.  Meanwhile  the  Gnadau 
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organization  flourished.  Very  diverse  elements  were  em* 
braced  in  its  constituency;  from  the  soft  Pietism  of  the 
South  and  Southwest  to  the  harsh  fanaticism  which  ruled 
the  temper  of  North  and  East.  Occasions  for  friction  were 
frequent.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absorption  of  the  Associa- 
ciation  in  the  pressing  tasks  of  its  extension  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  peace  was  fairly  well  kept  until  the  end  of  the 
century.  With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  how¬ 
ever,  a  period  of  turmoil  and  inward  conflict  set  in  which 
has  shaken  the  movement  to  its  foundations  and  out  of 
which  it  has  found  its  way  only  as  through  blood. 

The  susceprtibility  of  the  Fellowship  Movement  to  the 
worst  of  the  evils  which  have  torn  it  has  been  due  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin  and  the  general  character  then 
impressed  upon  it.  It  was  the  product  of  an  impulse  re¬ 
ceived  from  without,  a  prolongation  into  Germany  of  a 
movement  originating  in  conditions  prevalent  in  America 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  reaching  Germany  as  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  Continent  of  a  very  extravagant  English 
upheaval.  A  character  both  foreign  —  it  itself  would 
doubtless  prefer  that  we  should  say,  international  —  and 
entliiisiastic,  in  the  worser  sense  of  that  term,  was  im¬ 
printed  upon  it  by  that  circumstance  from  which  it  has 
never  escaped,  unless  indeed  it  has  at  the  end  escaped  from 
it  after  experiences  the  most  humiliating.  It  has  been 
always  conscious  of  standing  in  close  connection  with  the 
religious  forces  operating  in  Anglo-Saxon  Christendom, 
and  has  steadily  sought  to  reproduce  them  in  the  conditions 
of  German  life.  Priding  itself  upon  this  connection  and 
seeking  constantly  to  commend  its  teachings  and  methods 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  teachings  and  methods  which 
had  already  approved  themselves  in  England  and  America, 
it  has  had  no  just  ground  to  complain  of  the  reproach  of 
“  Engldnderei  ”  and  “  Methodismus  ”  which  it  has  had  to 
bear.  Under  the  broad  term  “  Methodistical  ”  there  has 
been  included  a  multitude  of  sins,  the  worst  to  be  said  of 
which  is  that  the  Fellowship  Movement  has  really  been 
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guilty  of  them  all.  For  unfortunately  it  has  shown  itself 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  repeated  waves  of  religious 
excitement  which  have  swept  over  Anglo-Saxon  Christen¬ 
dom  and  has  reproduced  them  with  at  least  equal  extrava¬ 
gance.  There  is  scarcely  any  fanatical  tendency  which  has 
troubled  Anglo-Saxon  Christendom  during  the  last  half- 
century  of  which  the  German  Fellowships  have  not  been 
the  prey. 

The  movement  from  its  very  inception  was  a  Higher  Life 
movement.  It  was  as  such  that  Pearsall  Smith  launched 
it:  and  it  has  made  its  assault  as  such  on  the  German 
Churches,  seeking  with  constant  zeal  to  transform  their 
type  of  doctrine  to  this  model.  Fortunately  the  molding 
of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Fellowships  fell  from  the 
first  into  moderate  hands.  Theodor  Jellinghaus  became 
their  acknowledged  theologian,  and  he  gave  to  the  Higher 
Life  doctrine  as  discreet  a  statement  as,  possibly,  it  has 
ever  received  or  is  capable  of  receiving  while  remaining  a 
Higher  Life  doctrine.  But  the  seeds  of  a  more  consequent 
Perfection i.sm  were  always  lying  just  under  the  surface 
ready  to  spring  up  and  bear  their  unhappy  harvest  in  any 
favorable  season.  Pearsall  Smith  had  himself  sown  them. 
Did  he  not  tell  the  people  at  Brighton  that  W.  E.  Board- 
man  had  “  never  broken  the  Sabbath  of  his  soul  ”  through 
thirty  years,  and  did  he  not  permit  an  aged  minister  by 
his  side  to  assert  roundly  that  he  had  lived  for  thirty- 
five  years  as  purely  as  Jesus?  The  seeds  of  a  consequent 
Perfectionism  are  sown,  indeed,  wherever  the  Higher  Life 
doctrine  is  preached,  and  must  produce  their  harvest  when¬ 
ever  the  artificial  restraints  of  the  Higher  Life  discreet¬ 
ness  are  relaxed.  The  harvest  was  reaped  in  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  Movement  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century, 
when  “  Pastor  ”  Paul,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  more  ex¬ 
travagant  elements  of  it,  came  out  on  the  platform  of  the 
Gnadau  Conference  itself  with  a  full-orbed  assertion  of  his 
complete  holiness.*® 

The  Fellowship  had  never  constituted  a  homogeneous 
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body.  There  had  always  been  extravagant  elements  em¬ 
braced  in  the  movement.  In  particular  the  vagaries  of 
Plymouth  Brethrenism  were  rife  in  large  sections  of  it. 
Not  only  has  the  great  Blankenburg  Alliance-Conference 
been  from  the  first  deeply  imbued  with  this  tendency,  but 
also  large  sections  of  the  constituency  of  the  Onadau  Con¬ 
ference  itself.  The  chiliasm  which  is  prevalent  through  the 
whole  movement  takes  in  these  circles  an  extreme  form,  and 
a  fanatical  temper  is  engendered  by  it  which  seems  capable 
of  everything  except  sobriety.  Smith  himself  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  the  restoration  of  the  Spiritual  Gifts  of  the 
Apostolic  age;  even  Jellinghaus  was  not  free  from  this  de¬ 
lusion  ;  it  was  from  the  beginning  an  element  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  Fellowships  had  not  recovered  from  the  turmoil 
roused  by  the  outbreak  of  consequent  Perfectionism  when 
they  received  a  staggering  blow  from  the  importation  in 
the  spring  of  1905  of  the  Welsh  Revival  with  more  than  the 
Welsh  excesses.  That  was  as  nothing,  however,  to  what 
befell  them  in  the  summer  of  1907,  when  the  so-called  Pen¬ 
tecost  Movement  —  the  Los  Angeles  Revival  **  —  shook  them 
with  its  full  force.  “  Pastor  ”  Paul  of  course  was  found 
in  the  thick  of  it.  He  “  spoke  with  tongues  ”  more  than  all 
others ;  he  even  sang  “  in  tongues  ”  —  translating  favorite 
hymns  into  the  supernatural  speech;  nay,  he  even  sub¬ 
jected  “  the  tongues  ”  to  philological  analysis  and  framed 
a  sort  of  syllabary  of  them.*® 

The  humiliating  performances  at  the  “  Pentecost  ”  meet¬ 
ings  did  at  least  this  service  —  they  provoked  a  reaction. 
The  reaction  was  slow  in  coming:  it  was  not  until  1910  — 
after  three  years  of  these  disgraceful  proceedings  —  that 
the  Gnadau  people  found  strength  and  courage  to  repudiate' 
them.  There  had  been  polemicizing  all  along;  but  the- 
polemics  were  weak  and  ineffectual  because  conducted  from 
a  standpoint  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the* 
fanatics :  the  whole  Fellowship  Movement  was  possessed  by 
the  convictions  and  hopes  of  which  the  excesses  of  the  Pen¬ 
tecost  Movement  were  only  the  legitimate  expression.  Time 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  301.  2 
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was  required  for  the  revolution  of  conception  which  could 
alone  bring  a  remedy.  It  was  a  blessing  that  time  enough 
was  taken  for  the  revolution  to  become  radical.  Hermann 
Benser  gives  us  a  very  fair  account  of  what  happened. 
With  an  unnecessary  but  not  unintelligible  intrusion  of 
German  self-consciousness,  confusing  the  just  with  the 
German  and  the  bizarre  with  the  English,  he  tells  us  that 
it  had  always  been  the  desire  of  the  men  of  the  Gnadau 
Conference  to  keep  their  “  Philadelphia  Movement  ”  truly 
German  and  not  to  permit  it  to  become  English  —  when  he 
ought  to  have  said  that  they  wished  it  to  remain  soberly 
Christian  and  not  to  become  (or  remain)  fanatically  vis¬ 
ionary.  “  But,”  he  continues,*® 

“  they  did  not  immediately  recognize  the  perils  of  the  re¬ 
vivals  and  above  all  of  the  Pentecost  Movement.  For  there 
burned  in  their  hearts  too  a  longing  for  the  charismata  of 
the  Apostolic  age,  and  the  anticipation  that  God  would  per¬ 
haps  grant  them  now  to  men.  Only  when  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  Pentecost  Movement  —  the  extravagance  of 
individuals  and  the  disruption  of  the  Fellowship  circles  — 
became  palpable,  did  the  men  of  Gnadau  obtain  clearness 
and  power  to  separate  themselves  sharply  from  this  kind 
of  thing.  At  the  Gnadau  Conference  at  Wernigerode  of 
this  year  [1910]  the  directory  of  the  *  German  Association 
for  Fellowship  Work  and  Evangelization  *  unanimously  re¬ 
pelled  the  Pentecost  Movement.  It  was  even  declared  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  standing  in  the  Association  to 
have  any  fellowship  in  work  with  the  Pentecost  brethren. 
This  declaration  is  a  courageous  act  of  great  importance 
for  the  sound  development  of  Fellowship  Christianity.  For 
it  certainly  has  not  been  an  easy  thing  for  these  men  to 
renounce  brethren  with  whom  they  have  stood  in  close  re¬ 
lations  of  love  and  esteem.  But  it  became  their  conscien¬ 
tious  duty  to  place  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and 
building  up  the  congregations  in  peace  above  consideration 
for  these  brethren.” 

By  this  action  of  the  Gnadau  Conference  of  1010  the  Pen¬ 
tecost  Movement  was  not  suppressed.  It  continued  to  ex¬ 
ist;  but  now  as  a  distinct  movement  of  its  own,  standing 
apart  from  the  general  Fellowship  Movement  and  forming 
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a  separate  sect  of  fanatical  character/’  But  the  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Gnadau  Movement  itself  of  its  act  of  excision 
was  not  overestimated  by  Benser,  writing  immediately  after 
the  event.  In  it,  it  apparently  meant  definitively  to  turn 
its  back  not  only  on  the  Pentecost  Movement  and  its  hor¬ 
rible  excesses,  but  on  all  in  its  own  history  which,  as  it  now 
saw,  led  up  to  such  things  and  was  distinguished  from  them 
only  in  degree.  In  effect  this  was  to  cease  to  be  distinct¬ 
ively  a  Higher  Life  Movement  and  to  place  itself  on  the 
basis  of  Reformation  Christianity.  Its  action  of  1910  was 
followed  up  on  January  24,  1911,  by  a  renewed  action  of 
the  directory,  confirming  it  and  even  sharpening  its  terms: 
and  joining  with  it  at  the  same  time  an  authoritative  re¬ 
jection  of  “  Pastor  ”  Paul’s  crass  Perfectionism,  which  had 
already  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  leaders  of  the  con¬ 
ference  when  he  had  aired  it  at  the  meeting  of  1904.  This 
crass  1‘erfectionism  had  now  become  only  an  element  in 
the  system  of  fanaticism  which  was  being  exploited  by  the 
Pentecost  Movement.  The  singling  of  it  out  for  special 
condemnation  in  1911  has  significance,  therefore,  only  for 
the  direction  in  which  the  minds  of  the  Gnadau  brethren 
were  moving.  The  two  things  were  already  conjoined  in 
some  most  significant  remarks  by  Elias  Schrenck  on  the 
Gnadau  platform  of  1910.  “The  children  of  God  of  to¬ 
day,”  he  said,  “  do  not  have  to  expect  a  Pentecost ;  we  have 
the  Holy  Spirit.” 

“  Signs  and  wonders  are  not  in  and  of  themselves  a  proof 
of  the  Pentecost  endowment ;  only  such  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
as,  according  to  Gal.  v.  22,  manifest  themselves  in  the  daily 
life  and  especially  in  our  sufferings  are  evidence  of  the  holy 
life  of  the  Spirit.  .  .  .  The  doctrines  of  the  ^  pure  heart,’  of 
sinlessness,  have  come  to  iis  from  America  and  England, 
and  have  obscured  the  Biblical  doctrines  of  sin  and  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  in  the  case  of  many.  We  have 
need  to  abase  ourselves  deeply  before  the  Lord  because  of 
the  errors  of  our  teaching  heretofore,  for  which  we  all  bear 
the  guilt.  We  must  cease  to  offer  salvation  to  our  people 
in  three  distinct  stages,  (1)  Forgiveness  of  sins,  (2)  Sanc¬ 
tification,  (3)  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit” 
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—  this  being  the  form  in  which  the  developed  Perfectionist 
doctrine  of  “  Pastor  ”  Paul  and  his  coadjutors  was  pre¬ 
sented.*"  “  This  trichotomy  is  thoroughly  un-Biblical,  and, 
praise  God,  also  thoroughly  un-German.”  There  is  a  healthy 
movement  of  repentance  manifested  here,  and  it  did  not 
cease  until,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  whole  Higher 
Life  element  in  the  teaching  of  the  Fellowship  Movement 
apparently  was  recanted,  —  a  recantation  in  which  Jel- 
linghaus  himself,  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  its  propaga¬ 
tion,  took  part.**  To  this  element  in  the  story  we  must 
return,  however,  more  fully  later.  What  it  is  important 
at  the  moment  to  make  plain  is  only  that  at  this  point  in 
its  development  the  Fellowship  Movement  has  apparently 
made  a  complete  volte  face.  So  clear  is  this  that  Theodor 
Sippell,  writing  in  1914,®*  is  inclined  to  look  at  its  whole 
history  theretofore  as  only  its  “  chaotic  beginnings,”  from 
which  no  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  its  future. 
“  It  cannot  be  denied,”  he  says,  “  that  a  provisional  stop¬ 
ping-point  has  been  reached  in  the  internal  development  of 
this  movement.  The  new-Darbyism  and  fanatical  currents 
which  have  exerted  temporarily  a  prodigious  influence  liave 
led  in  the  Pentecost  Movement  to  such  deplorable  aberra¬ 
tions,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  German  Fel¬ 
lowships  have  renounced  them  with  disgust.”  Horrified  by 
the  realization  thus  forced  upon  them  of  what  they  have 
been  in  principle  involved  in,  they  are  raising  the  cry  with 
ever  greater  earnestness,  says  Sippell,  that  “  only  a  return 
to  Luther  and  the  heritage  of  the  Reformation  can  save 
the  German  Fellowship  Movement  from  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  collapse.” 

It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  look  a  little  more  in 
detail  at  the  Perfectionist  teaching  of  “  Pastor  ”  Paul,  that 
we  may  observe  somewhat  more  closely  the  end-point  of 
the  development  of  the  Higher  Life  doctrine  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ships.  The  discreet  Perfectionism  of  Pearsall  Smith,  and 
of  Jellinghaus,  who  followed  even  Smith  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  of  course  could  not  achieve  stability.  In  the  nature 
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of  the  case  it  passed  necessarily  by  its  own  intrinsic  logic 
into  consequent  Perfectionism  whenever  it  met  with  a  tem¬ 
per  accustomed  not  to  count  costs  but  to  reason  straight 
onward  without  reserves.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  from 
a  hint  dropped  here  and  there,  therefore,  that  consequent 
Perfectionism  was  early  present  in  Fellowship  circles.  On 
one  occasion,  for  example,  Jellinghaus,  speaking  of  the 
fortunes,  in  Germany,  of  the  Higher  Life  Movement,  to  the 
propagation  of  which  he  had  given  his  life,  feels  constrained 
to  interject  a  warning  against  what  he  looks  upon  as  a 
danger  threatening  it.  “  Unfortunately,”  he  says,“‘  —  he 
is  writing  in  1898 — 

"  false  anti-natural  asceticism  has  been  showing  itself  for 
a  few  years  back  in  certain  very  small  circles,  and  in  oth¬ 
ers  an  un-Biblical  exaggeration  of  language  about  sancti¬ 
fication,  connected  with  a  distressing  censoriousness.  .  .  . 
After  having  for  twenty-three  years  taught  and  defended 
the  Biblically  circumspect  Salvationist  doctrine  of  sancti¬ 
fication,  along  with  my  beloved  friend  and  brother  Otto 
Stockmayer  in  Switzerland,  for  long  as  its  only  literary 
advocate  in  Germany,  I  can  do  no  less  than  warn  in  the 
most  earnest  and  serious  way  against  exaggerated  expres¬ 
sions  concerning  the  stage  of  sanctification  attained,  which 
afterwards  cannot  be  confirmed  and  ratified  by  an  actually 
sanctified  life.” 

We  do  not  know  that  “Pastor”  Paul  was  in  Jellinghaus’s 
mind  when  he  wrote  these  words.  But  he  was  just  the  sort 
of  man  of  whom  what  Jellinghaus  says  would  be  true,®*  and 
we  are  told  that  he  had  been  speaking  freely  in  this  sense 
for  some  time  before  he  dramatically  cast  the  matter  into 
the  arena  of  public  debate  among  the  Fellowship  people 
by  his  astonishing  utterances  in  1904.®* 

The  essential  elements  of  the  doctrine  which  Paul  pro¬ 
claimed  in  these  utterances  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
ordinary  Wesleyan  doctrine.  Like  the  Wesleyans,  he  sep¬ 
arated  sharply  between  sanctification  and  justification,  and, 
like  them,  he  taught  an  immediate  sanctification  on  faith, 
an  immediate  sanctification  by  which  our  sinful  nature 
itself  is  eradicated.®*  According  to  his  own  account  he 
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ventured  one  day  just  to  take  Jesus  Christ  for  his  sancti¬ 
fication,  and  he  at  once  received  it  —  in  its  fullness.  This 
is  the  way  he  describes  his  experience  in  his  journal  — 
Heiligung  —  for  April,  1904: — ““ 

“All  my  previous  conceptions  were  all  at  once  cast  into 
ruins  by  it ;  for  immediately  on  this  faith  in  my  new  Adam, 
I  saw  and  felt  myself  delivered  from  every  propensity 
(hang)  to  sin.  Day  and  night  passed;  days  and  nights 
passed ;  and  it  was  and  remained  in  me  all  new.  All  kinds  of 
trials  constantly  came  upon  me,  but  I  lived  in  blessed  new¬ 
ness  of  life.  It  was  with  me  as  if  none  of  these  things  con¬ 
cerned  me.  What  always  happened  to  me  was  that  I  lived  by 
the  two  words  and  the  truth  enclosed  in  them,  ‘  Jesus  only  ’ 
(Jesus  wird).  The  Savior  became  to  me  in  a  much  deeper 
way  than  ever  before  ‘  actual  *  and  ‘  present.’  The  close¬ 
ness  of  the  Father  filled  my  horizon;  and  all  this  has  re¬ 
mained  since  that  time  uninterruptedly  my  salvation.  No 
defilement,  whether  through  thoughts,  or  through  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  temperament,  has  taken  place  with  me  since  then; 
no  disturbing  thing  has  come  either  by  night  or  day  be¬ 
tween  the  Lord  and  me.  I  live  in  the  blessed  fact  that 
Jesus  is  my  new  Adam  from  whom  I  expect  and  may  ex¬ 
pect  everything.  O  what  blessedness  lies  in  that!  I  was 
already  happy  in  my  Jesus.  Now  my  happiness  is  bound¬ 
less.” 

The  theme  upon  which  Paul  addressed  the  Gnadau  Con¬ 
ference  at  its  meeting  at  the  ensuing  Whitsuntide  was  the 
appropriate  one  of  “  Our  Task  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
is  Faith.”  What  he  meant  by  this  was  to  assert  that  faith 
and  faith  alone  is  our  whole  part  in  salvation :  Christ  does 
all  the  rest.  We  have  only  to  believe ;  nothing  else  is  asked 
of  us.  And  we  receive  whatever  we  have  faith  for:  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  faith  it  is  done  unto  us.  Testimony  to  the  power 
of  faith  is  always  grateful  to  Christians.  The  energy  with 
which  Paul  testified  to  the  power  of  faith  met  of  course, 
as  it  always  does,  with  a  hearty  response.  But  when  he 
illustrated  his  meaning  by  declaring  that  from  those  who 
entrust  themselves  to  Jesus  for  full  redemption  He  takes 
away  at  once  all  indwelling  sin,  the  sinful  nature  itself ;  the 
greater  part,  led  by  Director  Dietrich,  Inspector  Haarbeck, 
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and  the  President  of  the  Conference,  drew  back.  In  his 
testimony  to  his  personal  exx)erience  he  abated  nothing  of 
what  he  had  already  declared  in  his  journal.  He  had  taken 
Jesus  at  His  word.  Like  other  believers,  he  had  received 
from  Him  through  faith  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  he  had 
day  by  day  been  cleansed  in  the  measure  in  which  he  had 
trusted;  at  last,  because  he  had  now  trusted  for  this,  he 
had  been  delivered  from  sin  itself  —  all  its  allurements  and 
impulses  were  gone  and  the  promise  of  Rom.  vi.  6  had 
been  fulfilled  to  him,  and  from  that  hour,  now  some  years 
back,  he  had  seen  nothing  of  his  old  Adam  —  to  which  In¬ 
spector  Haarbeck  somewhat  dryly  rejoined  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  whether  other 
people  had  seen  nothing  of  him !  All  this  Paul  testified 
had  been  wrought  by  simple  faith.  He  had  not  sought  to 
sanctify  himself,  but  merely  to  let  himself  be  sanctified. 
He  had  turned  wholly  from  himself  and  only  believed  that 
the  Lord  had  delivered  him  wholly  and  from  all.  At  once 
his  Ego  and  his  old  man  had  fallen  entirely  away,  and  sin 
now  no  longer  dwells  in  him.®* 

It  will  be  seen  that  Paul  leaves  nothing  unsaid  which 
would  make  the  completeness  of  his  deliverance  from  sin 
clear.*®  He  argues  that  if  God^s  seed  is  in  the  sanctified, 
if  they  are  made  by  the  Spirit  partakers  in  the  divine  na¬ 
ture,  then  they  no  longer  have  the  nature  of  sin,  they  are 
in  this  supereminent  sense  freed  from  sin.  It  cannot  be 
said,  indeed,  he  explains,  that  sin  no  longer  exists  for 
them;  for,  though  it  no  longer  exists  in  them,  it  exists 
about  them.  They  are,  then,  subject  to  temptation ;  but  this 
temptatiou  does  not  arise  from  within  them  but  is  due 
solely  to  solicitations  from  without.*®  If  a  regenerate  man 
had  to  carry  his  inherited  evil  nature  about  with  him  he 
would  not  be  really  free;  he  would  be  impelled  to  sin  by 
his  sinful  nature.  Aud  if  sin  remains  entrenched  in  the 
nature-ground  of  the  saints  up  to  the  grave,  then  it  is  not 
Christ  but  death  who  is  the  complete  ddiverer;  and  if  sin 
is  wholly  destroyed  in  us  only  at  the  resurrection  —  that 
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is,  at  Christ’s  second  coming  —  then,  in  spite  of  Rev.  xix. 
7 ;  1  Thess.  v.  23 ;  and  Eph.  v.  27,  the  soul  must  meet  its 
bridegroom  still  in  sin.®^ 

Nevertheless,  in  defending  his  doctrine,  Paul  exhibits  the 
usual  chariness  in  the  employment  of  the  term  “sinless¬ 
ness  ”  **  to  describe  it.  He  wishes  to  distinguish  between 
the  negative  idea  of  freedom  from  sin  and  the  positive  idea 
of  incapacity  to  sin,  and  to  affirm  only  the  former.  He 
thinks  it  enough  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  our  freedom 
from  indwelling  sin  from  ourselves,  but  only  from  Christ. 
The  regenerate  man  has  all  that  he  has  only  because  he 
abides  in  Jesus  and  Jesus  abides  in  him ;  the  ground  of  his 
freedom  from  sin  is  in  Jesus  and  not  in  himself  —  it  is  aU 
of  grace  and  not  of  nature  or  of  merit.®*  We  could  talk 
of  “  sinlessness,”  he  says,  only  if  we  were  by  virtue  of  our 
own  nature  free  from  indwelling  sin  —  as  Christ  was,  and 
as  Adam  was  before  the  fall.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
rejection  of  the  term  “  sinlessness  ”  or  the  explanation  by 
which  it  is  justified,  makes  a  good  impression.  The  amount 
of  it  seems  to  be  that  Paul  wishes  to  leave  open  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  wholly  sanctified  Christians  sinning  again,  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  eradication 
of  their  sinful  natures.  If  their  sinful  natures  are  erad¬ 
icated  they  no  longer  have  them,  and  if  they  no  longer  have 
them  —  liow  do  they  differ  radically  from  Adam  before  the 
fall?  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  erad¬ 
ication  of  their  sinful  natures  does  not  infuse  into  them 
holy  natures;  they  have  lost  the  propensity  to  sin,  but  have 
not  gained  a  propensity  to  good.  But  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  I’aul’s  meaning:  he  claims  for  himself  apparently  a 
holy  nature:  the  eradication  of  his  sinful  nature  is  not 
conceived  in  this  sense  wholly  negatively  —  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  infusion  of  a  holy  nature,  even  Christ  himself.  Genn- 
rich,  therefore,  very  properly  remarks,  ®®  that  “  if  by  the 
not-sinning  [the  negative  idea]  of  the  regenerate  man  there 
is  meant  that  he  has  no  further  connection  with  sin,  be¬ 
cause  sinning  is  for  him  something  contrary  to  his  nature 
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[as  regenerate],  and  is  therefore  no  longer  conceivable  in 
his  case,  —  why,  then,  precisely  what  is  affirmed  of  him  is 
sinlessness  [in  the  positive  sense].”  What  Paul  has  really 
arrived  at,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  just  the  Wesleyan  doctrine 
of  l*erfection,  which  is  repudiated  by  the  Sanctification 
Movement;  and,  indeed,  Paul  himself  allows  *“  that  for  him, 
as  for  Wesley,  the  real  point  is,  negatively,  purification 
from  all  indwelling  sin  and,  positively,  complete  living  to 
God  (perfect  love).  Nor  does  Paul  escape  his  difficulties 
by  transferring  the  ground  of  our  freedom  from  sin  from 
ourselves  to  Christ.  This  is  to  confuse  the  cause  with  the 
effect.  Our  freedom  from  sin,  says  I*aul,  follows  on  faith 
and  depends  on  abiding  in  Christ.  Let  it  be  granted.  What 
follows  on  faith  and  depends  on  abiding  in  Christ  is  our 
own  personal  freedom  from  sin,  from  indwelling  sin,  —  the 
eradication  of  the  sinful  nature.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  I’aul  should  wish  to  validate  even  here  the  familiar 
“  moment  by  moment  deliverance  ”  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  Higher  Life  preachers.  But  Gennrich  very  prop¬ 
erly  asks,  Can  he?  If  our  sinful  nature  has  been  eradi¬ 
cated,  it  is  no  longer  there.  And  the  reasoning  becomes 
irresistible :  “  If  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  regenerate  no 
more  to  sin,  because  he  is  freed  even  from  the  last  remnant 
of  original  sin,  —  why,  then,  as  Heinatsch  rightly  remarks, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  regenerate  to  have  progressive  puri¬ 
fication  through  Christ’s  blood  in  ever  renewed  surrender 
to  Him,  the  ^  moment  by  moment  deliverance.’  He  needs 
at  the  most  a  preservation  in  this  condition,  attained  once 
for  all  by  complete  purification,  to  fall  out  of  which  would 
be  possible  only  by  a  fall  as  radical  and  fundamental  as 
that  of  the  first  Adam.”  *®  We  do  not  say  that  the  “  mo¬ 
ment  by  moment  deliverance,”  dependent  on  a  “  moment  by 
moment  surrender,”  is  tenable  even  for  the  perfectionism 
of  mere  conduct  which  alone  the  Higher  Life  people  wish  to 
validate.  For  how  is  a  lapse  in  faith  possible  to  one  whose 
sinlessness  in  act  is  guaranteed  by  the  Christ  who  has  be¬ 
come  the  source  of  all  his  life-activities?  But  it  becomes 
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doubly  absurd  when  the  perfectionism  of  conduct  has  be¬ 
come  a  perfectionism  of  nature.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we 
cannot  suspend  a  supernatural  salvation  on  natural  activi¬ 
ties  whether  our  salvation  is  wrought  in  us  all  at  once  in 
its  completeness  or  in  a  long  process  ripening  to  the  end, 
—  if  it  is  wrought  by  Christ,  it  cannot  be  dependent  on  our 
“moment  by  moment”  faith,  but  our  “moment  by  mo¬ 
ment  ”  faith  must  be  dependent  on  it.  We  cannot  teach 
both  a  supernatural  and  a  natural  salvation. 

As  was  natural,  a  large  part  of  the  debate  called  out  by 
“  Pastor  ”  Paul’s  consequent  Perfectionism  connects  itself 
with  its  relation  to  the  inconsequent  Perfectionism  of  mere 
conduct,  which  was  the  oflBcial  doctrine  of  the  Fellowship 
Movement.  It  was  contended  on  the  one  side,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  by  Heinatsch,*’^  that  it  is  an  illegitimate  extension 
of  the  idea  embodied  in  the  old  Sanctification  Movement. 
On  Paul’s  part,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  vigorously  as¬ 
serted  that  it  is  only  the  old  Sanctification  Movement  made 
explicit  in  its  necessary  contents.  In  this  debate  we  must 
pronounce  Paul  right.  Gennrich  is  quite  correct  when  he 
declares  **  that  “  in  point  of  fact  the  doctrines  of  deliver¬ 
ance  from  indwelling  sin  and  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,” 
as  taught  by  “  Pastor  ”  Paul,  “  are  the  logical’  extension 
of  the  oflBcial  doctrine  of  sanctification  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  Movement,  —  as  the  advocates  of  them  rightly  con¬ 
tended  at  the  Gnadau  Conference.  ...  In  them,  for  the  first 
time,  Jellinghaus’  two  requirements  —  deeper  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  greater  gifts  of  grace  —  are  really  met  for  believers 
thirsting  after  the  sensible  actuality  of  salvation.”  These 
words  remind  ns,  however,  that  the  debate  was  not  left  to 
run  its  course  on  the  simple  issue  of  consequent  or  incon¬ 
sequent  Perfectionism.  The  question  of  the  “  gifts  of  grace  ” 
was  soon  complicated  with  it  —  provided  for,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  note  incidentally,  by  a  third  stage 
in  the  saving  process  as  conceived  by  Paul  —  the  “  Bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Spirit,”  as  the  culminating  step  following  on 
complete  justification  and  complete  sanctification.  The 
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Pentecost  Movement  broke  over  Germany  in  1907.  “  Pas¬ 
tor”  Paul,  who  was  already  addressing  the  Gnadau  Con¬ 
ference  in  1902  on  Faith  Healing,  became  at  once  one  of 
its  most  active  promoters.  The  upas  tree  was  now  in  full 
fruit.  It  is  not  strange  that  men  began  to  examine  with 
new  anxiety  into  its  rooting.  We  have  already  seen  the 
issue.  At  the  Gnadau  Conference  of  1910  the  Pentecost 
Movement  was  definitely  repelled  and  all  association  with 
it  was  forbidden  to  the  constituency  of  the  Gnadau  Confer¬ 
ence.  With  it  much  of  the  consequent  Perfectionism  which 
had  been  troubling  the  Fellowships  since  1904  was  ex¬ 
cluded.  But  the  officials  in  their  formal  action  of  January 
24,  1911,  went  a  step  further,  and  conjoined  a  definite  con¬ 
demnation  of  consequent  Perfectionism  with  their  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  I*entecost  Movement,  —  declaring  formally 
against  “  the  doctrine  that  by  faith  in  Christ  the  abolition 
of  the  sinful  nature  is  secured  or  that  the  believer  can 
attain  a  condition  on  earth  in  which  he  no  longer  needs 
justifying  grace.” 

The  end  was,  however,  not  even  yet  reached.  Could  the 
fruit  be  discarded  and  the  root  remain  in  honor?  It  had 
become  ever  increasingly  plain  to  ever  increasing  numbers 
that  the  “  clean  heart  ”  of  the  consequent  Perfectionists 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  “  clean  life  ”  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tification  Movement,  and  the  one  rejected  and  the  other 
kept.  Among  others  it  had  become  plain  to  Jellinghaus 
himself,  who  had  now  for  a  whole  generation  been  the 
trusted,  almost  the  official,  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  “  clean  life  ”  for  the  Fellowship  circles.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  this  change  of  heart  had  long  been  preparing 
for  him.  He  had  felt  himself  reborn  to  a  new  life  through 
the  blessing  which  he  had  received  at  the  great  Oxford 
Meeting  in  1875,  and  had  given  himself  at  once  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocacy  of  the  “  Salvationist  System  ”  which 
was  preached  by  Pearsall  Smith.  Already  in  1880  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  bulky  book  —  “  The  Complete,  Present  Salvation 
through  Christ,”’®  —  which  became  at  once  the  standard 
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Dogmatics  of  the  Fellowship  Christianity.  But  he  did  not 
reproduce  even  in  it  Smith’s  system  without  modification; 
and  the  modification  was  in  the  direction  of  mitigation. 
As  edition  followed  edition,  —  in  1886,  1890,  1898,  1903, — 
he  was  found  moving  ever,  slightly  but  steadily,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  further  mitigation.  Now,  however,  came  the  deluge. 
At  one  stroke  he  demolished  the  work  of  his  life  and  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  have  been  running  on  a  wrong  scent.^^ 
With  deep  pain  he  sees  now  in  “  the  Keswick  Movement,” 
so  long  advocated  by  him,  the  source  of  all  the  evils  which 
had  lately  befallen  Fellowship  Christianity  and  feels  him¬ 
self,  because  of  his  advocacy  of  “  the  Keswick  Movement,” 
personally  sharer  in  the  grave  responsibility  for  these  evils. 
A  certain  levity  lies  at  the  heart  of  “  the  Keswick  Move¬ 
ment  ” ;  its  zeal  is  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  actually 
and  fully  saved,  rather  than  to  give  ourselves  to  the  re¬ 
pentance  which  is  due  to  our  sins,  to  the  working  out  of 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  heavenly  mindedness, 
and  a  life  of  prayer  and  a  walk  in  love.  It  imagines  that 
there  can  be  faith  without  repentance  and  conquest  of  sin 
without  moral. struggle.  The  law,  sin  itself  as  evil  desire 
in  the  regenerate,  the  determined  fulfillment  of  the  will  of 
God  in  vital  endeavor,  are  pushed  into  the  background.  It 
seeks,  in  a  word,  peace  instead  of  righteousness,  and  the 
trail  of  a  spiritual  euthymia  lies  over  it.’* 

But  Jellinghaus  did  not  spare  himself:  he  even  calls  his 
book,  which  appeared  in  1912,  by  the  directly  descriptive 
title  of  “Avowals  about  My  Doctrinal  Errors.”  The  book 
naturally  created  a  sensation,  but  it  did  not  at  once  com¬ 
pose  the  controversy.  Many,  of  course,  followed  Jelling- 
haus’s  guidance  here  too,  as  they  had  followed  it  heretofore ; 
and  the  cry  arose,  “  Back  to  the  Reformation.”  Among 
these  w’ere  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Gnadau  Conference. 
Others,  however,  entered  the  lists  to  defend  Jellinghaus 
against  Jellinghaus,  and  only  sought  to  work  out  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Reformation  a  justification  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  full  present  sanctification  by  faith  alone.’*  What 
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is  most  noticeable,  what  is  most  hopeful,  in  the  debates  is 
that  there  is  a  return  on  all  hands  to  the  Reformation.  As 
the  curtain  of  the  Great  War  drops  on  Germany  and  shuts 
oflf  from  us  further  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
Fellowship  Movement,  we  are  cheered  to  see  the  promise 
that,  in  its  Gnadau  branch  at  least,  it  may  have  definitely 
turned  its  back  on  its  past  as  a  distinctively  Higher  Life 
Movement  and  grounded  its  future  on  the  Reformation 
doctrine  of  salvation,  a  complete  and  full  salvation,  through 
faith  alone.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  future  of  Ger¬ 
man  Fellowship  Christianity  if,  in  the  welter  of  unwhole¬ 
some  tendencies,  acting  and  reacting  upon  one  another  — 
the  semi-rationalism  of  Eisenach,  the  Darbyite  and  Chil- 
iastic  extravagance  of  Blankenburg,  the  wild  fanaticism 
of  the  Pentecost  people,  —  there  shall  be  one  center  of 
healthy  granulation  at  Gnadau. 


NOTES 

'  Paul  Flelsh  has  gathered  the  material  from  the  sources,  and 
written  the  history  of  the  movement,  very  sympathetically,  in  his 
Die  moderne  Gemelnschaftsbewegung  in  Deutschland,  1st  ed.  1903, 
pp.  159;  2d  ed.  1906;  3d  ed.  1912,  pp.  605,  published  as  Erster 
Band: Die  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Gemelnschaftsbewegung  bis 
zum  Auftreten  des  Zungenredeus  (1875-1907).  The  second  volume 
has  not  yet  come  to  our  notice.  See  also  his  Die  gegenwdrtige  Krl- 
sis  in  der  moderne  Gemelnschaftsbewegung  (1905,  pp.  48),  and  his 
Die  innere  Entwickelung  der  Deutsche  Gemelnschaftsbewegung  in 
der  Jahren  1906,  1907  (1908).  Also  his  Zur  Geschichte  der  Heili- 
gungsbewegung.  Erster  Heft:  Die  Heiligungshewegung  von  Wesley 
bis  Boardman  (1910,  pp.  134).  This  last  book  also  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  as  yet  completed.  It  is  a  meritorious  work,  but  does 
not  rest  on  such  first-hand  information  as  do  the  others.  On 
Flelsh’s  standing  as  the  fundamental  historian  of  the  movement, 
see  Gelshom  ,(Die  Christliche  Welt,  1905,  col.  854)  and  Theodor 
Sippell  (Ibid.,  1914,  col.  235).  For  the  understanding  of  the  Fel¬ 
lowships  in  general  and  their  Influence  on  the  Church  life  of 
Germany,  consult  the  section  on  “  Die  Entfaltung  der  evangel- 
Ischen  Frommigkeit  im  religlfisen  Gemeinschaftsleben,”  in  G. 
Ecke’s  Die  evangelischen  Landeskirchen  Deutschlands  im  neun- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (1904),  pp.  297-346. 
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*Wlth  some  hesitation  we  employ  the  word  **  Fellowship "  to 
represent  the  German  Oemeinschafta-  in  the  compounds  Oemein- 
achaftsbewegung,  -chriatenthum,  -kreiae,  -leute,  -pflege,  and  the  like; 
and  that  carries  with  It  the  use  of  “  Fellowship  ”  to  represent  the 
simple  noun  Oemeinachaft.  Kerr  Duncan  Macmillan,  In  his  excel¬ 
lent  brief  account  of  the  movement  (Protestantism  in  Germany' 
[1917],  pp.  242 ff.,  270),  uses  the  term  “Community  Movement.” 
Franklin  Johnson,  describing  it  from  the  report  in  the  Kirchliches 
Jahrbuch  for  1907  (“  The  New  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Church,”  in  The  Review  and  Expositor,  1910,  pp.  345-355), 
calls  it  the  “Associatlons-Movement.”  Both  of  these  seem  awkward; 
and  “  Conventicle  Movement,”  which  of  course  Inevitably  suggests 
itself,  also  appears  unacceptable.  We  need  a  word  which,  like  the 
German  Oemeinachaft,  is  "both  a  concrete  collective  and  a  (ab¬ 
stract)  term  of  relation”  (C.  F.  Arnold,  Gemeinschaft  der  Hell- 
igen  und  Heillgungs-Gemeinschaften  [1909],  p.  4),  and  which  is  free 
from  Inappropriate  associations  in  English.  We  are  encouraged  to 
adopt  “Fellowship”  by  its  employment  by  the  competent  writer 
of  the  “Foreign  Outlook”  in  the  Methodist  Review  (1911,  pp.  477- 
479:  “The  ‘Fellowship  Movement’  in  German  Protestantism”). 

•  Die  Chrlstllche  Welt,  1908,  coll.  244-246. 

*  Kleine  Leute. 

*Der  Deutache  Verband  fUr  Evangeliache  Oemeinachaftapfiege 
und  Evangelization. 

•  Berufaarbeiter. 

^Cf.  the  vivid  account  of  how  much  in  evidence  the  Fellowship 
Movement  is  in  Germany  which  is  given  by  Martin  Schian  in  the 
opening  pages  of  his  Die  moderns  Gemeinschaftsbewegung  (1909). 
In  almost  every  considerable  town  in  Germany  we  see  houses  of 
Importance  bearing  the  inscription  “  Fellowship  House  ”  or  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Fellowship  within  the  National  Church.”  Thousands  of  Fel¬ 
lowship  Christians  gather  every  summer  at  the  Conferences.  Great 
tents  are  set  up  in  the  summer  on  vacant  lots  in  cities  and  towns, 
whither  every  evening  through  four  weeks  hundreds  —  on  Sundays 
thousands  —  flock  for  popular  services.  Every  conceivable  kind 
of  subsidiary  organization  is  employed  to  advance  the  cause.  “It 
is  no  longer,”  he  says,  “  a  thing  in  a  corner.” 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  22;  cf.  also  his  article  in  Die  Chrlstllche  Welt,  1908, 
coll.  953  ff.,  and  the  remarks  of  Arthur  Bonus,  coll.  1064  ff. 

*What  is  said  in  this  paragraph  is  said  by  Paul  Drews  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Bonus  in  the  articles  already  cited. 

”Cf.,  for  this  paragraph,  H.  Jarck,  art.  “Gemeinschaftsbewe¬ 
gung,”  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Protest.  Realencyclopaedle,  vol.  xxlii. 
(1913)  p.  529. 
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**  Luther's  Werke  fQr  das  Chrlstllche  Haus  (ed.  by  Buchwald 
et  ah),  vol.  vil.  p.  160;  cf.  K.  D.  Macmillan,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

”  Quoted  by  Jarck  (toe.  cit.)  from  Kiihn,  Das  Chrlstllche  Cemein- 
schaftswesen  (1897),  p.  16. 

**  The  term  Oemeinschaft,  in  Its  technical  use  to  describe  the  local 
Fellowship,  is  defined  by  Paul  Flelsh,  the  chief  historian  of  the 
Movement  (Die  modeme  Gemeinschaftsbewegung  In  Deutschland 
[2d  ed.],  p.  2),  as  a  “voluntary  association  of  Christians  in  a 
given  locality  for  regular  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  edt* 
fication,  apart  from  controlling  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  and  government.’’  That  would  do  fairly  well  as  a 
definition  of  the  early  Wesleyan  Societies.  Slppell  (toe  cit.,  col. 
102)  points  to  the  practice  of  the  Puritans  of  about  1600  as  an 
earlier  example.  Having  spoken  of  the  Separatists,  he  continues; 
“  Those  Puritans  who  remained  in  the  church  gave  out  the  watch¬ 
word  —  ’  Not  separation  from  the  State  Church  but  union  of  the 
earnest  Christians  and  organization  of  them  into  local  fellowships 
within  the  external  frame  of  the  State  Church.’  These  were  fun¬ 
damentally  local  Fellowships  Independent  of  one  another  and 
scrlpturally  organized,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  true  Church 
of  Christ  This  new  ideal  of  organization,  maintaining  externally 
connection  with  the  State  (Jhurch,  was  later  transplanted  by  Ame- 
slus  to  Holland  and  thence  deeply  infiuenced  the  young  Pietism.’’ 
On  this  showing,  the  modem  German  Fellowships  derive  straight 
from  the  English  Puritans  through  the  intermediate  steps  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent  and  the  Pietists. 

**Das  volllge,  gegenwartige  Hell  durch  Christum  (4th  ed.  1898), 
p.  260. 

“  Die  Heiligungsietoegung. 

** Hermann  Benser,  Das  moderne  Gemeinshaftschristentum  (1910), 
p.  10,  and  art.  “  Gemeinschaftschrlstentum,’’  in  Schiele  und  Zschar- 
nack.  Die  Religion,  usw.,  vol.  ii.  col.  1262;  also  The  Methodist  Re¬ 
view,  1911,  p.  477. 

”  Op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

“Cf.  Jarck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  630. 

“Benser  (op.  cit.,  p.  6):  “The  movement  proceeding  from  Smith 
brought  three  results.  It  strengthened  among  the  decided  Pietists 
unity  in  the  Spirit;  it  pointed  to  evangelization  as  succor  for  the 
unchurched  masses;  and  it  raised  the  banner  of  sanctification  by 
faith  alone.’’  So  also  in  Schiele  und  Zscharaack,  op.  cit.,  col.  1263. 

“Jarck  (toe.  cit.,  p.  529,  bottom)  can  speak,  for  example,  of 
“  Evangelization  of  the  unconverted  masses,’’  “  in  contrast  with  the 
Fellowships  which  bring  the  converted  together.” 

“Schian  (op.  cit.,  p.  5)  accordingly  contrasts  Smith  with  Finney 
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and  Moody  by  the  circumstance  that  “  his  method  was  character¬ 
ized  partially  hy  his  having  in  view  less  the  awakening  of  the 
unconverted  than  the  sanctification  of  the  already  converted.”  Jo¬ 
hannes  JUngst  (Amerlcanischer  Methodismus,  usw.  [1875],  p.  54) 
tells  us  that  he  often  began  his  addresses  by  explaining  that  he 
“  had  two  messages,  the  one  for  the  unconverted,  the  other  for  the 
children  of  God.”  “  Nevertheless,”  he  adds,  ”  the  awakening  Infiu- 
ence  on  the  unconverted  retired  somewhat  before  a  kind  of  inner 
mission  for  believing  Christians,  whom  he  wished  to  urge  onward.” 

**Cf.  P.  Kahlenbeck,  Herzog-Hauck,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  v.  p.  665,  top; 
“  In  the  years  1873  to  1875  the  American  evangelist,  Moody,  and 
his  assistant,  Sankey,  preached  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
surprisingly  successful  Revival  Meetings.  About  the  same  time 
with  the  news  of  their  results  there  came  another  revivalist- 
preacher  across  the  ocean  to  Germany,  Pearsall  Smith,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  himself,  however,  more  to  those  who  were  already  believers, 
seeking  to  lead  them  to  complete  consecration  to  the  Lord,  and 
thus  to  sinlessness.” 

“JUngst,  in  a  valuable  account  of  Smith's  work  in  Germany, 
which  is  the  more  Instructive  because  absolutely  contemporaneous, 
puts  on  Smith’s  lips  the  following  explanation  of  his  relations  to 
the  churches  (op.  cit.,  p.  87):  “I  belong  to  no  church  at  all.  I 
wish  to  serve  all  Churches,  to  call  in  all  of  them  the  unrepentant 
to  conversion,  the  converted  to  sanctification,  not  to  loosen  but  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  the  members  and  the  ministers  in 
the  several  Churches;  I  work  for  Christ  only  and  His  kingdom, 
and  am  far  removed  from  working  for  an  individual  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  must  wonder  that  people  in  Germany  will  not  at  once 
understand  my  complete  ecclesiastical  impartiality.”  Remarking 
on  an  earlier  page  (p.  54)  that  "the  Methodists  are  obviously 
making  Smith’s  affair  their  own,”  JUngst  recognizes  that  the  an¬ 
swer  may  be  made  to  him :  ”  But  Smith  does  not  make  their  affair 
his,  and  that  makes  a  great  difference.  Ecclesiastically,  he  stands 
in  absolute  objectivity.  He  carries  this  so  far  in  Germany  that  he 
never  lodges  with  the  members  of  any  particular  church  fellowship, 
but  in  the  hotel,  in  order  to  give  offence  to  none,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  to  the  free  congregations,  or  to 
the  Methodists.”  JUngst  adds  that  this  behavior  is  well  advised,  ”  if 
the  movement  is  Intended  to  hold  open  the  hope  of  a  wide  exten¬ 
sion  in  all  Christian  circles.”  He  permits  himself  to  pass  into 
conjectures  as  to  its  possible  outcome,  which  are  very  interesting 
in  view  of  the  actual  event.  Just  as  Methodism  ultimately  crys- 
tallzed  into  a  new  denomination  (pp.  88  f.),  "the  possibility  is  by 
no  means  excluded  that  the  Oxford  movement  too  may  be  segre- 
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gated  and  consolidated  by  an  energetic  and  constructive  hand  Into 
a  new  ecclesiastical  communion.  Since,  however,  Smith  expressly 
emphasizes  his  unwillingness  to  serve  any  existing  Church,  or  to 
form  a  new  communion,  the  more  probable  result  will  be  that  In 
addition  to  a  revival  and  warming  up  of  the  several  churches,  the 
real  fruits  of  the  movement  will  be  garnered  by  that  communion 
which  Is  most  closely  related  to  the  methods  and  the  teaching  of 
Smith.  This  Is,  however,  the  Methodists,  who  have  greeted  and 
accompanied  his  appearance  with  loud  acclamations.  Their  doc* 
trine.  In  essence  defended  by  Smith,  could  In  Germany  emerge 
from  the  small  Methodlstlc  circles  and  make  an  Impression  on 
Evangelical  congregations  on  a  large  scale,  only  If  on  the  one 
side  It  were  advocated  by  a  personality  as  consecrated  and  were 
presented  In  a  clothing,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  as  colorless,  as 
In  Smith’s  Instance  Is  the  case.” 

**J(ingst  (op.  cit.)  gives  abundant  proof  of  this. 

“  Observe  the  objectivity  with  which  It  Is  spoken  of,  for  example, 
in  The  Methodist  Review,  1911,  p.  477:  "If  German  churchmen 
look  with  some  misgivings  on  Methodism  and  other  ’  sects  ’  In  the 
Fatherland,  they  show  a  far  deeper  anxiety  concerning  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Fellowship  Movement  (Oemeinschaftshewegung).  For 
this  movement  aims  to  transform  the  type  of  doctrine  and  of  life 
within  the  church  Itself.  And  withal  it  Is  characterized,  at  least 
in  some  places,  by  great  extravagances  and  generally  by  a  very 
narrow  outlook.”  The  statements  in  this  extract  are  perfectly  true. 

^Already,  at  the  Oxford  Meeting,  public  Intimation  was  given 
by  him  of  his  purpose  to  "  carry  on  God’s  work  on  the  Continent.” 
(Account,  etc.,  p.  281.) 

”He  published  in  1874  his  book  on  the  new  doctrine,  De  Quol 
11  s’aglt? 

**Cf.  his  book,  Tien  dagen  te  Brighton  (1875). 

*  Brlefe  liber  die  Versammlung  In  Brighton  (1876).  For  esti¬ 
mates  of  this  book,  cf.  Jelllnghaus,  op.  cit.,  p.  722,  and  Fr.  Wlnck- 
ler,  Robert  Pearsall  Smith  und  der  Perfectionismus  (1915),  p.  17. 
Cf.  Relff-Heffe,  Die  Oxford  Bewegung  und  Ihre  Bedeutung  flir 
unsere  Zelt  (1875). 

“Edited  by  Theodore  Monod.  It  lived  only  from  1875  to  1879,. 
when  It  was  absorbed  Into  the  Bulletin  de  la  mission  int^rleure. 

"Account  of  the  Union  Meeting  for  the  Promotion  of  Scriptural 
Holiness  held  at  Oxford,  August  29  to  Sept.  7,  1874,  p.  338. 

“Jelllnghaus,  In  the  Preface  to  the  flrst  edition  of  his  Das  v61- 
llge,  usw.  (1880),  says  explicitly:  “Against  our  expectation  and 
without  our  seeking,  the  dear  R.  P.  Smith  was  invited  to  Berlin, 
and  (although  he  spoke  through  an  interpreter  and  is  in  any  event 
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a  man  of  no  special  oratorical  gift)  made,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  deep  impression  on  many  himdreds  of  souls  such 
as  1  suppose  no  one  ever  did  before  in  so  few  weeks.” 

**Schian  (op.  cif.,  p.  5)  puts  the  striking  paradox  of  things  thus: 
”  He  who  would  reckon  himself  to  none  of  the  existing  churches 
was  invited  and  toasted  by  the  strictest  ecclesiastics  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Church  ”  —  and  the  movement  he  founded  was  a  strictly  un- 
ecclesiastical  one. 

“  Op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

“  Op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

••  Op.  cit.,  pp.  66,  67. 

”  Jellinghaus,  writing  in  1880,  says  its  circulation  was  then  about 

8,000. 

"  Op.  cit.,  pp.  84,  86. 

**  C.  F.  Arnold’s  characterization,  from  the  extremely  churchly  stand¬ 
point,  runs  as  follows  .(op.  cit.,  p.  32) :  ”  In  the  Gnadau  branch  the 
Darby ite  undercurrent  was  held  down  for  a  long  time  by  the  Wttrt- 
tembergers,  and  up  to  von  Oertzen’s  death  (1894)  moderation  ruled. 
After  that,  however,  Graf  Piickler,  supported  by  Graf  Bemstorf  and 
Pastor  Paul,  introduced  a  driving  propaganda.  .  .  .  Therefore  the 
German  Committee  for  Evangelical  Fellowship-work  and  Evangel¬ 
ization  was  formed  in  1894.  In  1901  Graf  Ptickler  sought  a  greater 
Independence  for  the  Fellowship.  .  .  .  Since  1902  a  centrifugal 
movement  has  no  doubt  made  itself  noticeable;  but  an  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  created  which  stretches  from  Bast  Prussia  to  West¬ 
phalia  and  from  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Nassau.” 

"C.  F.  Arnold  (op.  cit.,  p.  31)  describes  the  characteristics  of 
the  Blankenburg  branch  of  the  Fellowship  Movement.  Anarchistic 
Darbyite  tendencies  rule.  The  last  of  the  nine  articles  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  which  declares  the  preaching  office,  baptism, 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  permanent  elements  in  the  Church,  is  re¬ 
jected.  The  State  Church  is  asserted  to  give  to  the  Emperor  what 
belongs  to  God.  Luther  sowed  to  the  flesh  when  he  founded  a 
State-Church.  All  theology  is  worthless.  The  fundamental  doo 
trine  is  that  of  the  collection  of  the  Bride-Church,  that  is,  extreme 
C!hillasm.  The  leaders  are  von  Knobelsdorf,  von  Yiebohn,  Stock- 
mayer,  KUhn,  Rubanowitsch. 

"As  the  term  Methodigmut  has  been  flung  at  the  Fellowship 
Christianity  as  a  term  of  reproach,  it  has  naturally  been  repelled, 
and  thus  a  debate  has  grown  up  as  to  its  applicability.  Jellinghaus 
(op.  cit.,  pp.  78  ff.)  protests  against  the  use  of  the  term  and  de¬ 
clares  that  there  is  nothing,  strictly  speaking,  Methodistic  about 
the  movement  and  the  term  as  employed  of  it  is  only  a  cloak  of 
Iterance.  In  England,  ho  says,  the  movement  is  called  ”  the  Kes- 
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wick  Moyemeot":  but,  as  that  term  would  convey  no  meaning  to 
German  ears,  he  proposes  to  call  it  **  the  Salvationist  (heilistisch) 
Movement,”  because  what  the  movement  proclaims  is  salvation-^ 
the  possession  of  salvation,  the  assurance  of  salvation,  the  present 
enjoyment  of  salvation  —  through  Joyful  acceptance  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  free,  complete,  and  present  salvation.  Jellinghaus’s  critics 
content  themselves  with  crying  out  upon  the  linguistic  enormity 
of  the  term  heilittisch.  He,  however,  having  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  goes  on  to  coin  a  corresponding  substantive  and  calls 
the  movement  (p.  176)  ”our  new  Biblical  Salvatlonism  (Heilin- 
mus)."  Friedrich  Simon  (Die  ChrisUiche  Welt,  1908,  col.  1144), 
while  denying  any  historical  ground  for  calling  the  Fellowship 
Movement  ”  Methodistic,”  yet  wishes  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
term  by  declaring  that  what  is  called  ”  Methodistic  ”  in  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  Movement  was  already  recognized  by  Schleiermacher  as 
natural  and  right,  and  that  whoever  would  deny  a  right  in  the 
National  Church  to  “  Methodlstically  colored  piety,”  in  even  the 
narrow  sense,  forgets  the  historical  nexus  between  Luther  and 
Spener  and  Zinzendorf  and  Wesley,  and  must  logically  turn  his 
back  on  ”  missions,”  which  have  their  roots  in  Pietism  and  Moray- 
lanism,  and  strike  out  of  the  Hymn  Book  and  Liturgy  no  incon¬ 
siderable  amount  of  their  contents. — In  point  of  fact,  of  course, 
”  Methodism,”  in  its  narrow  sense  as  the  designation  of  the  move¬ 
ment  inaugurated  by  Wesley,  does  lie  in  the  background  of  the 
entire  movement.  Smith’s  doctrine  of  the  Higher  Life  is  histor¬ 
ically  only  a  modification  of  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  ”  Christian 
Perfection,”  and  the  Bvangelistlc  methods  employed  by  him  and 
conveyed  by  him  to  the  Fellowship  Movement  were  historically 
derived  from  Methodist  practice.  Karl  Sell  (Zeitschrift  ffir  Theo- 
logle  und  Kirche  [1906],  vol.  xvi.  p.  375)  is  not  far  from  putting 
his  finger  on  the  exact  point  of  importance  when  he  says  that  the 
great  matter  in  which  Methodism  differs  from  the  Pietism  of 
which  the  Fellowship  Movement  is  a  modification  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  Bvangellzation  Movement,  lies  precisely  in  “  Metho¬ 
dism’s  ardor  for  saving  souls,  and  that  quickly,  in.  a  moment.”  The 
reality  and  the  strength  of  the  Methodist  spirit  in  the  Fellowship 
Movement  is  manifested  in  its  participation  in  this  Methodise 
“  suddenness  ”  Smith’s  famous  jetzt  —  “  Jesus  saves  me  now.”  The 
two  most  outstanding  features  of  the  movement  are  its  twin  insist¬ 
ence  on  sudden  conversion  and  sudden  sanctification;  What  it  has 
stood  for  in  the  Christian  life  of  Germany  is  salvation  at  once  os 
faith;  complete  salvation  at  once  on  faith;  complete  salvation  at 
once  without  any  delay  for  preparation  for  it  and  without  any  de* 
lay  for  working  it  out.  Everybody  can  aceept  salvation  at  oneS/ 
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and  at  once  on  accepting  it  can  possess  all  that  is  contained  in  it. 
This  is  really  the  underlying  idea  that  gives  their  form  to  both 
Wesleyanism  and  the  Fellowship  Movement  —  although  both  the 
one  and  the  other  broke  its  force  by  separating  justification  and 
sanctification  from  one  another.  They  wished  to  apply  the  epi¬ 
thets  instantanea,  perfecta,  plena,  certa,  which  the  Old  Protestant¬ 
ism  employed  of  the  supervention  of  justification  on  faith,  to 
sanctification  also.  But  they  did  not  quite  like  to  take  the  whole 
plunge  and  make  every  Christian  absolutely  perfect  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  believing.  They  both,  therefore,  were  driven  into  inconse¬ 
quent  dealings  with  the  relation  of  sanctification  to  justification, 
and  with  the  contents  of  the  idea  of  sanctification  itself  —  designed 
to  mitigate  the  extremity  of  the  fundamental  principle  in  its  appli¬ 
cation.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  the  Fellowship  Movement  is 
not  only  historically,  through  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Methodism  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  word;  but  that  it  shares  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  conceptions  of  Methodism,  and  from  them  gains  its  own 
peculiarity. 

“So  Jiingst  (op.  cit.,  p.  79)  tells  us. 

“  “  Pastor  ”  Paul  was  earlier  pastor  at  Ravenstein  in  Pomerania, 
and  then,  as  a  leader  in  the  Gnadau  Conference,  organized  the 
Fellowship  Movement  in  Pomerania.  He  was  very  prominent  in 
the  Pentecost  Movement  (1907);  and  making  Steglitz,  near  Berlin, 
his  home,  went  out  thence  as  an  apostle  of  the  Pentecost  Move¬ 
ment,  bearing  up  and  down  Germany  in  his  own  person  the  gifts 
of  grace. 

“This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  this  movement  in  detail.  It 
is  treated  more  or  less  fully,  of  course,  in  all  accounts  of  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  Movement.  See  especially  Paul  Flelsh,  Die  Innere  Ent- 
wickelung,  usw.  See  also  E.  Edel,  Die  Pfingstbewegung  im  Lichte 
der  kirchliche  Geschlchte  (Brieg,  E.  Captuller  [1910]  pp.  122); 
B.  Kiihn,  Die  Pfingstbewegung  im  Lichte  der  Heiligen  Schrlft  und 
Ihrer  eignen  Geschlchte  (Gotha,  Ott  [1913?]  pp.  105).  The  matter 
is  excellently  treated  by  Paul  Drews  in  Die  Chrlstliche  Welt,  1908, 
coll.  271  ff.,  290  ff.,  who  cites  the  most  important  primary  German 
literature;  E.  Buchner’s  article  in  Die  Chrlstliche  Welt  (1911,  coll. 
29  ff.)  gives  personal  experiences  with  the  German  phenomena. 
F.  G.  Henke  (The  American  Journal  of  Theology,  1909,  pp.  193  ff.) 
gives  some  account  of  the  non-German  history,  with  references  to 
the  primary  literature.  See  also  the  literature  mentioned  in  H. 
Bavinck,  Gereformeerde  Dogmatlek  (2d  ed.),  vol.  ill.  p.  568,  note. 

“Schlan  (op.  cit.,  p.  16)  relates  what  “Pastor”  Paul  did  with 
“  the  tongues.”  "A  special  curiosity  in  the  region  of  speaking  with 
tongues  is  described  by  Pastor  Paul,  who  has  in  his  own  little 
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monthly  magazine  reported  with  stenographic  exactness  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  this  field.  He  has  not  only  spoken  with  tongues,  but 
also  —  think  of  it!  in  meaningless  syllables  which  he  could  not 
himself  Interpret!  —  has  sung  them  hours  at  a  time.  Afterwards 
he  himself  subjected  his  own  tongues  speeches  to  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  and  sought  to  translate  them,  and  then  endeavored  even  to 
sing  some  well-known  religious  songs  ‘  in  tongues.’  ‘  Every  song, 
whose  melody  was  well  enough  known  to  me,  I  could  sing  in 
tongues,  and  all  of  them  every  time  rhymed  wonderfully.’  When 
they  rhymed  thus:  ‘  ea  tschu  ra  ta — u  ra  torida — tschu  ri  kanka — 
oil  tanka,’  he  rejoiced.  ’  There  is  more  rhyme  in  it  than  in  the 
German  words,’  he  said.” 

**Op.  cit.,  pp.  13,  14. 

Cf.  The  Methodist  Review,  1911,  p.  478. 

**Cf.  Sippell  (loc.  cit.,  col.  178),  who,  pointing  out  that  Metho¬ 
dism  has  always  been  liable  to  fanaticism,  adds:  ”A  sad  instance 
of  this  is  our  present-day  Pentecost  Movement,  which,  carrying 
the  doctrine  of  Wesley  further,  distinguishes  between  the  complete 
purification  from  sin  and  a  later-occurring  Baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
with  reception  of  special  gifts  of  grace,  —  speaking  with  tongues, 
healing  the  sick  and  the  like.”  Only,  this  development  did  not 
need  to  wait  for  the  German  Pentecost  people  to  make  it 

**Cf.  his  booklet,  Erklkrungen  fiber  melne  Lehiirrungen  (1912). 

•®Loc.  cit.,  col.  235. 

“  Op.  cit.,  p.  437. 

“Benser  (op.  cit.,  p.  41)  assigns  him  his  place  thus:  ’’Differ¬ 
ences  in  types  of  piety  are  produced  by  national  character,  by 
individual  dispositions,  often  not  spiritually  purified,  or  by  an 
especially  strong  development  of  a  single  trait  of  piety.  The  na¬ 
tional  character  asserts  itself  especially  in  Wfirttemberg  and  in 
the  East-German  provinces.  The  Swabian  character  tends  to  make 
Fellowship  Christians  who  build  up  a  sterling  piety  with  inner 
sensibility  and  prefer  to  remain  in  retirement  rather  than  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public.  On  the  other  hand  the  East-German  character, 
which  tends  in  other  matters  also  to  extreme  conceptions,  works 
in  the  Fellowship  Christianity  also  towards  affording  glad  hos¬ 
pitality  to  all  sensational,  out-of-the-common  notions.  Individual 
traits  of  character  have  made  Pastor  Paul  a  fanatical  Christian, 
with  aspirations  stretching  beyond  all  earthly  limits.”  ’’Pastor” 
Paul  belongs  to  the  Bast-German  stock. 

“  Allegemeine  Bvang.-Luth.  Kirchenzeitung,  1904,  p.  606.  Jel- 
linghaus  might  very  well,  perhaps,  have  had  Otto  Stockmayer  him¬ 
self  in  view,  had  he  attended  closely  to  what  he  already  had  said 
in  his  address  to  the  Gnadau  Conference  of  1876  on  ”  Die  Christ- 
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llehe  Vollkommenheit,'’  which  JellinghauB  (p.  705,  note)  praises 
as  not  only  admirable,  but  thoroughly  Biblical.  In  that  address 
(p.  27  of  the  reprint)  he  declares  that  the  consciousness  that  God 
intends  to  bring  us  into  likeness  to  the  Lamb  will  save  us  from 
being  satisfied  with  any  half-way  perfection:  “  I  can  be  a  member 
of  the:  Bride  only  with  a  holiness  which  can  abide  the  eye  of  God, 
the  angels  and  the  devils,”  because  what  comes  from  God  can 
stand  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  afterwards  became  notorious  as 
the  advocate  of  the  possibility  and  duty' of  attaining  this  perfect 
holiness  on  earth.  ”  His  favorite  idea,”  says  a  writer  in  Die 
Christliche  Welt  (1905,  col.  877,  note),  “is  the  establishment  of  a 
small  congregation  of  the  elect,  in  whom  sanctification  takes  place 
even  unto  victory  over  death,  and  makes  the  coming  of  Christ 
possible.”  Cf.  Th.  Hardeland,  Neue  kirchliche  Zeltschrift,  1898, 
p.  59. 

“Cf.  Gelshom,  loc.  cit.,  col.  896:  “On  the  subject  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion  conceptions  within  the  Fellowship  Movement  differ,  it  must 
be  confessed,  very  widely,  and  it  is  Jellinghaus  who  shows  here 
to  advantage  —  because  of  his  moderation  and  prudence.  While 
others,  such  as  Pttckler,  Brockes  and  Paul  sharply  distinguish 
sanctification,  in  point  of  time,  from  justification,  and  expect  it 
from  a  special  baptism  of  the  Spirit  subsequently  to  an  already 
accomplished  justification,  thinking  of  it  therefore  more  in  the 
form  of  a  sudden  violent  irruption  (Durchbruch)  while  the  man 
remains  completely  passive;  according  to  Jellinghaus  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  sanctification  comes  with  justification,  and  the  filling  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  matter  inclusive  of  the  voluntary  element  of 
faithfulness  and  advance  in  personal  surrender  to  Christ  more  and 
more  to  completion.  Accordingly,  also,  Jellinghaus  holds  himself 
far  from  the  folly  of  Perfectionism  which  in  Paul  has  its  keenest 
advocate,  —  Paul  who  in  public  meetings  has  declared  that  he  no 
more  commits  any  sin.  According  to  Jellinghaus  the  actual  holi¬ 
ness  of  every  converted  man  consists  in  his  holding  himself  free 
from  every  con9ciou8  or  intentional  transgression  of  the  divine 
law.” 

**We  are  quoting  it  from  the  Allgemeine  Evang.-Luth.  Kirchen- 
seltung,  1904,  p.  532. 

“The  Allgemeine  Ehrang.-Luth.  Kirehenzeltung  quotes,  along  with 
this  report  of  “  Pastor  ”  Paul's  description  of  his  experiences,  a  warn¬ 
ing  comment  printed  by  Adolf  Stdeker  in  the  pages  of  the  jouma'i. 
Reformation:  “  Of  course,”  he  says,  “  I  do  not  doubt  the  veracity  of 
Brother  Paul  in  a  single  word.  But  I  am  full  of  doubt  whether  it 
is  wholesome  to  d^ril^  in  detail  and  justify  such  exp^'lenoes.  As 
personal  experiences  they  stand  far  above  the  i«lf-judgment  of  the 
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greatest  men  of  faith  in  Holy  Writ  Darid  confesses  in  Ps.  zix.  18, 
*  Who  can  discern  his  errors?  Cleanse  Thou  me  from  hidden  faults.* 
And  Paul  denies  of  himself  that  he  is  already  perfect.  Pastor  Paul, 
if  he  feels  himself  freed  from  all  propensity  to  sin,  is  perfect  We 
have  to  do,  therefore,  in  his  case  with  a  super-Blbllcal  standpoint 
Ehren  John  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Epistle  does  not  go  so  far. 
.  .  .  That  there  lies  in  Pastor  Paul’s  self-declaration  a  great  dan¬ 
ger  for  himself  and  for  the  readers  of  his  journal  is  certain.  I 
recall  with  great  sorrow  Pearsall  Smith,  Idel,  and  Fries,  and  many 
others  who  spoke  precisely  like  Brother  Paul,  and  afterwards  made 
shipwreck.  God  preserve  Evangelical  Christianity  from  such  self- 
deceptions  and  breakdowns!  ” 

Cf.  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  the  Allge- 
meine  Evang.-Luth.  Kirchenzeitung,  1904,  col.  576;  also  Herzog- 
Hauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  536;  Benser,  op.  cit.,  p.  36;  P.  Gennrich,  Wleder- 
geburt  und  Helligung  (1908),  pp.  50  ff. 

"The  language  is  here  derived  from  Paul’s  explanation  in  Hell- 
Igung,  Feb.  1906,  pp.  12-14,  as  cited  by  P.  Gennrich. 

••  In  this  discuasion  we  are  dependent  on  Gennrich,  op.  cit. 

“i'aul,  Reich  Christ!  (1905),  pp.  135 f.,  144;  Helligung,  Feb.  1906, 
p.  14. 

"Reich  Christ!  (1905),  pp.  130 f. 

“  Sundenloaigkeit. 

“Reich  Christl  (1905),  pp.  140,  143. 

“Op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

“Reich  Christl,  p.  130. 

“Op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

“Reich  Christl,  p.  367,  cited  by  Gennrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  44,  45. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  44,  45. 

“  Jarck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  542. 

”  Das  vbllige,  gegenwkrtige  Hell  durch  Christum,  1880,  1886,  1890, 
1898,  1903. 

”  Cf.  the  accounts  of  Jarck,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  530-531,  and  Sippell,  loc. 
cit.,  coll.  100  f. 

”JelIlnghaus  had  never  been  blind  to  this  aspect  of  the  move¬ 
ment:  only,  he  had  treated  it  heretofore  as  an  accident  and  not  its 
essence.  In  the  height  of  his  advocacy  of  the  movement  he  could 
write  as  follows  (op.  cit.,  p.  435):  “Although  R.  P.  Smith  de¬ 
clared  often:  '  I  desire  communion  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
rather  than  in  the  joys  of  Christ,’  yet  the  Biblical  verities  of  pain¬ 
ful  co-suffering  with  Christ,  of  the  sufferings  of  priestly-minded 
Christians  (such  as  Paul  describes  2  Cor.  ill.  ff.;  Rom.  vlii.;  Phil. 
Hi.;  Col.  i.  24)  — especially  of  the  life  of  persecution  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Christ,  and  of  their  strivings  unto  blood  under  affliction. 
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scorn  and  inward  mortification,  retired  too  much  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Many  spoke  as  il  men  were  already  living  in  the  millen¬ 
nium,  and  very  inadequately  recognized  the  mighty  power  of 
Anti-Christianity  and  therefore  insufficiently  also  the  struggle 
against  it  as  a  priestly  task  of  the  saints  (Heb.  zii.  4)."  In  the 
preceding  pages  (pp.  433  f.)  he  makes  some  criticisms  also  of 
Smith’s  methods. 

"Erklarungen  fiber  melne  Lehrirrungen  (1912.  Verlag  of  Prack 
&  Co.,  Llchtenrade,  pp.  51). 

Among  these  should  be  especially  mentioned  Ernst  Helnatsch, 
Die  Krlsls  der  Heiligungsbegriffes  in  der  Gemelnschaftsbewegung 
der  Gegenwart  (1913).  While  still  defending  Jellinghaus’s  former 
teaching,  Helnatsch  seeks  to  separate  it  from  its  Inseparable  Wes¬ 
leyan  content  and  from  its  logical  issue  in  the  Perfectionism  of 
**  Pastor  ”  Paul.  An  earlier  book  from  outside  the  Fellowship  cir¬ 
cles,  Ernst  Rietschel’s  Lutherlsche  Rechtfertigungslehre  Oder  mod- 
eme  Heiligungslehre?  (1909),  should  be  read  in  this  connection. 
Rietschel  argues  that  Jellinghaus  has  taken  the  wrong  way  to 
correct  the  later  Lutheran  dogmaticians:  we  must  not  borrow 
from  the  Wesleyans  but  return  to  Luther. 


THE  GREEK  GENESIS,  THE  GRAF-WELLHAUSEN 
THEORY,  AND  THE  CONSERVATIVE 
POSITION 

HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW 

In  The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit¬ 
eratures  for  April,  1918,  there  is  an  important  and  signifi¬ 
cant  article  on  “  The  Greek  Genesis  ”  by  Professor  A.  T. 
Olmstead.  A  further  contribution  is  promised,  and  will  not 
improbably  have  been  published  before  the  present  paper 
appears;  but  in  these  days  I  cannot  rely  on  seeing  the 
sequel  by  any  given  date,  and  there  is  too  much  in  the 
first  contribution  that  calls  for  early  notice  to  render  any 
postponement  of  the  discussion  wise.  Indeed,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  now  occurred  where  further  debate  seems  likely 
to  be  exceptionally  helpful.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  me,  in  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  which  alone  are 
at  my  disposal,  to  consider  carefully  every  point  that  has 
been  raised,  and  some  of  them  must  be  left  until  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  normal  conditions  makes  it  possible  for  me  to 
tackle  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  studies,  but 
enough  remains  for  fruitful  discussion. 

There  are  six  main  observations  to  be  made  on  01m- 
stead’s  paper,  and  I  will  begin  by  stating  them,  because, 
in  dealing  with  his  views,  I  shall  have  to  quote  passages 
which  illustrate  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  importance 
of  the  paper  is  due  to  the  first  three.  1.  It  is  enormously 
significant  and  entirely  unprecedented  that  any  higher 
critical  organ  in  the  English-speaking  world  should  spon¬ 
taneously  publish  a  paper  that  so  severely  criticizes  the 
treatment  of  the  versions  by  the  documentary  theorists  and 
concedes  so  much  of  the  conservative  case.  2.  On  a  num¬ 
ber  of  points  Olmstead,  working  independently,  has  reached 
conclusions  that  closely  resemble  contentions  that  have 
been  put  forward  in  these  pages.  3.  On  several  other 
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points  the  differences  are  of  such  a  character  that  further 
study  and  debate  would  probably  remove,  or  5it  any  rate 
reduce,  them.  4.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
fortunate  delay  in  publication ;  and  Olmstead,  in  order  the 
better  to  show  the  independent  resemblances  between  us, 
has  intentionally  refrained  from  bringing  his  article  up 
to  ,date.  5.  He  is  under  a  misconception  as  to  the  stand¬ 
point  of,  I  believe,  many  conservatives,  certainly  includ¬ 
ing  myself.  6.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  the  main  attack 
on  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  textual  questions.  To  avoid  any  possibility 
of  misconception,  let  me  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  believe 
that,  if  he  had  so  much  as  hinted  at  the  real  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  would 
have  published  him  at  all.  Thus  while  I  regard  his  atti¬ 
tude  as  unfortunate  from  one  point  of  view,  there  is  another 
standpoint  from  which  it  is  wise  and  diplomatic.  Better 
half  a  loaf  than  no  bread.  Better  that  Olmstead  should 
succeed  in  printing  some  truth  in  The  American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Languages  than  that  he  should  be  excluded 
altogether  because  he  wanted  to  tell  too  much. 

,  The  two  following  passages  illustrate  more  than  one  of 
the  foregoing  comments: — 

“The  present  paper  was  begun  in  1914  and  virtually 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1915.  Numerous  passages 
have  been  deliberately  left  unchanged  in  order  that  they 
might  be  compared  with  the  results  of  Wiener,  whose  con¬ 
clusions,  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  recent 
years,  as  well  as  in  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  Pen- 
tateuchal  Studies,  and  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  have,  in 
spite  of  their  totally  different  ^purpose  and  their  apologetic 
point  of  view,  been  remarkably  like  those  which  the  writer 
has  discovered,  working  in  almost  complete  independence 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  on  Kings  **  (p.  148,  foot- 
note;!).,?;,  .  ,  r,  . 

,  “  Xke  discussion  which. follows  was  alreacly  written  down 
when  there  cqme  to  hand  the  stqdy  of. this  passage  by 
Wiener,  Bibl.  Sacra,  LXXitl,  140  ff.  It  has  been  left  un; 
changed  in  order  that  the  striking  coincidences  in  results 
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obtained  from  euch  different  standpoints  may  be  the  more 
clearly  shown”  (p.  166,  footnote  2).' 

Both  passages  rest  upon  a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  my  standpoint,  which  is  called  “apologetic”  —  what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean.  The  difference  between  Olmstead  and 
myself  is  much  less  than  he  supposes.  Both  of  us  are 
seeking  to  follow  the  truth  whithersoever  it  may  lead; 
both  of  us  started  with  a  classical  training.  But  here 
comes  the  distinction.  He  came  to  these  studies  as  part 
of  his  historical  work,  and  in  the  course  of  it  has  become 
dubious  about  the  documentary  theory:  I  came  to  them  at 
a  time  when  I  had  not  studied  the  higher  criticism  or  re¬ 
flected  on  its  implications,  as  the  result  of  work  on  com¬ 
parative  historical  jurisprudence  which  enabled  me  to  see 
at  a  glance  that  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  —  the  Qraf- 
Wellhausen  theory  proper,  not  necessarily  the  division 
into  documents  —  was  utterly  false,  whatever  might  be 
true.*  If  the  legislation  (subject  only  to  textual  criticism) 

‘  This  quotation  refers  to  Gen.  xxxl.  Parenthetically  I  may 
note  an  unfortunate  result  of  Olmstead’s  method.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  how  near  he  thinks  we  can  get  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  form  of  this  passage.  Apparently  he  believes  that  the  Greek 
gives  us  an  “  Elohistic  ”  text  with  certain .  very  late  interpolations, 
rather  than  two  separate  E  and  J  documents.  It  would  have  been 
better  if,  after  reading  my  paper,  he  had  appended  a  note  saying 
exactly  where  he  agreed  and  differed. 

’Perhaps  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  story  that 
seems  to  have  gained  currency  in  America.  It  is  said  that  Dean 
Wace  in  conversation  with  a  Jewish  scholar  about  the  higher  crit¬ 
icism  asked  what  the  Jews  were  doing,  and  that  my  first  book  was 
the  reply.  The  conversation  is,  I  believe,  authentic,  but  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  my  coming  to  the  Biblical  field,  and  I  heard 
of  it  for  the  first  tinoL^  after  the  publication  of  studies  in  BiMioal 
Law.  It  was  a  study  of  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  writings,,  unaided  by 
any  other  external  infiuence  whatever,  that  led  me  to  take  up  this 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  article  by  Dean  Wace  that 
Introduced  me  to  the  London  Churchman,  to  which  I  contributed 
for  some  years.  The- Bibliotheca  Sacra  I  discovered-  through  lookr 
ing  up  an  article  of  Kyle’f.oatHgypt  a];id.tha  sacrificial  system,  the 
^itle  of  which  occurred  in  the  bibliography  of  the  iheoiogiscbs 
Literaturzeitung. 
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was  to  be  assigned  to  Moses  on  historico-legal  grounds,  the 
current  theory  could  not  stand.  Of  course  the  discovery  of 
the  actual  truth  and  of  just  where  the  critics  had  gone  off 
the  rails  was  quite  a  different  matter,  and  for  years  it  never 
even  occurred  to  me  to  suspect  that  the  entire  philological 
and  theological  professoriate  of  the  leading  countries'  of 
the  world  had  simply  ignored  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  textual  evidence.  They  always  professed  to  quote  the 
versions,  and  an  examination  of  the  extant  readings  was 
such  an  obvious  and  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  any  theory  of  origin  that  I  naturally  supposed 
that  their  citations  from  the  versions  represented  the  max¬ 
imum  of  what  could  profitably  be  gleaned  from  them.  That 
they  knew  nothing  whatever  about  law  was  obvious  at  the 
first  glance,  but  they  did  pretend  to  know  something  about 
textual  criticism. 

The  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  conservative  is,  I  think, 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  either  Olmstead  or  my¬ 
self.  In  studying  the  higher  criticism  he  finds  two  main 
views:  viz.  (1)  that  the  Old  Testament  is  a  fraud  with 
which  God  had  nothing  to  do;  and  (2)  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  a  fraud  to  which  God  was  a  party.  If,  for  any 
reason,  he  is  Jed  to  believe  that  there  is  a  righteous  God 
Who  had  something  to  do  with  the  Old  Testament,  he  is 
precluded  from  accepting  either  of  the  higher  critical 
views.  Hence  his  opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can 
have  no  possible  objection  to  the  view  of  textual  critics 
that,  in  the  .course  of  transmission  by  human  beings  on 
perishable  materials,  the  text  has  suffered  deterioration; 
and,  believing  his  God  to  be  the  God  of  truth,  he  is  ready 
to  sympathize  with  investigations  which  have  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  to  recover  as  much  truth  as  possible. 

I  now  pass  to  the  evolutionary  question,  on  which  Olm¬ 
stead  has  said  nothing.  He  has  used  language  which  rather 
seems  to  imply  that  the  documentary  theory  and  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  hypothesis  are  identical.  That  is  not  so.  In 
the  abstract  it  is  possible  that  a  documentary  theory  might 
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be  true,  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  view  of  the  history  and 
of  the  development  of  the  law  might  be  false.  If  no  docu¬ 
mentary  theory  be  true,  then  of  course  all  hypotheses 
that  aim  at  dating  the  supposititious  documents  are  also 
untrue;  but  the  work  that  has  been  done  for  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  documentary  theory  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  current  views  of  the  history  rest 
on  blunders  so  colossal  as  to  be  barely  credible,  so  shame¬ 
ful  that  nobody  who  is  committed  to  the  theory  dare  even 
mention  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  they  have  been 
revealed.  Unlike  the  proverbial  worm,  the  Wellhausen 
critics  cannot  even  risk  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  turning 
when  trodden  under  foot.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  matter  of 
the  versions  and  their  testimony  to  the  worthlessness  of 
Astruc^s  clue  and  many  others,  the  higher  critics  have  done 
their  best  to  maintain  silence  as  long  as  possible ;  but  their 
treatment  of  this  matter  has  been  clamorous  advertise¬ 
ment  in  comparison  with  their  refusal  to  discuss  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  hypothesis.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  one 
reference  to  one  little  point  in  one  footnote  of  one  book  of 
the  Wellhausen  school,  viz.  Konig’s  “  Die  Modeme  Pen¬ 
tateuch  Kritik  und  ihre  neueste  Bekampfung.”  In  a  note 
on  pages  97  f.  he  goes  so  far  as  to  mention  with  a  bewil¬ 
dered  air  that  I  have  pointed  out  that  an  altar  of  the  kind 
contemplated  by  Ex.  xx.  24-26  could  have  no  horns,  in 
view  of  the  prohibition  to  work  the  stone  employed  in  it» 
construction.  That  is  all.  No  article  discussing  the  fun¬ 
damental  errors  of  the  theory  is  ever  admitted  to  a  pub¬ 
lication  controlled  by  the  Wellhausen  critics.'  I  speak 
with  knowledge,  because  at  one  time  or  another  I  have 
tried  most  of  them  myself.  On  the  other  hand,  outside  of 
the  Wellhausen  circle  it  is  different.  Eerdmans  did  not 
‘  How  far  this  Is  carried  may  appear  from  a  single  Instance.  On 
one  occasion  I  resolved  to  try  to  get  a  short  article  on  a  minor 
contention  of  the  Wellhausen  critics  into  one  of  their  periodicals. 
I  knew  my  argument  to  be  unanswerable,  because  I  had  laid  It 
before  a  leading  Continental  professor,  who  was  quite  unable  to 
say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  to  which  he  was  himself 
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hesitate  to  print  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Theologisch 
Tijdschrift  for  1913/  although  my  facts  were  equally  de¬ 
structive  of  some  of  the  theories  of  his  own  recently-issued 
volume  on  Leviticus.  He  wrote  me  that  he  did  not  object  to 
publishing  views  that  did  not  quite  agree  with  his  own.  I 
have  always  thought  that  this  attitude  did  immense  credit 
to  his  scholarly  spirit.  Incidentally  it  clearly  reveals  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  inferiority  of  the  Anglo- 
American  critics.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  men  seek 
to  arrive  at  truth:  in  the  universities  and  learned  publi¬ 
cations  under  the  control  of  English  and  American  critics 
no  effort  is  spared  to  suppress  it.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
no  notice  whatever  is  taken  either  of  my  publications  on 
the  subject  or  of  Reeve’s  article  on  “Sacrifice  (OT)”  in 
the  “  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia  ” ;  and 
men  who  lack  alike  the  power  to  defend  the  Wellhausen 
theory  and  the  courage  to  break  with  it  continue  to  prop¬ 
agate  what  has  clearly  been  proved  to  be  indefensible. 

Wellhausen’s  own  account  of  his  position  may  be  found 
on  page  368  of  the  English  translation  of  his  “  Prolego¬ 
mena  ” :  “  I  differ  from  Graf  chiefly  in  this,  that  I  always 
go  back  to  the  centralisation  of  the  cultus,  and  deduce  from 
it  the  particular  divergences.  My  whole  position  is  con¬ 
tained  in  my  first  chapter.”  Here  are  a  few  of  the  points : — 

1.  Wellhausen  holds  that  all  slaughter  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  for  food  was  sacriflcial  till  the  time  of  Josiah,  i.e.  the 
centralization  of  the  cultus.  This  is  rebutted  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages :  Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  xxvii.  9-14 ;  xliii.  16 ;  Ex. 
xxi.  37  (EV  xxii.  1),  (the  cattle  thief);  Judges  vi.  19; 
1  Sam.  viii.  13 ;  xxv.  11 ;  xxviii.  24 ;  1  Kings  xix.  21.  Either 

committed.  Accordingly  I  applied  to  Dr.  Orr,  who  waa  confident 
that  he  could  get  a'  note  into  the  periodical  In  question,  f  wrote 
my  paper.  Dr.  Orr  sentdt  In.  and  It  was  accepted,  but  never  pub¬ 
lished.  After  waiting  for  two  years  I  wrote  a  mild  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Six  weeks  later  my  article  was  returned.  The  point  In  ques¬ 
tion  has  never  been  noticed  in  any  higher  critical  book. 

'‘*Is  the  Oral-Wellhansen  Hypothesis  Tenable,"  pp.  196-307. 
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his  followers  can  answer  this  or  they  cannot,  ^itherto 
they  have  invariably  ignored  it. 

2.  The  law  and  the  history  alike  contemplate  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  kinds  of  altars,  both  of  which  were  in  use 
concurrently.  Here  I  would  press  my  readers  to  turn  to 
my  illustrated  article  “Altar  ”  in  the  “  International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia.”  From  the  first  two  figures 
they  will  see  how  impossible  it  was  for  any  contemporary 
to  confuse  the  two.  The  one  was  a  cairn  of  earth  or  un¬ 
hewn  stones,  or  a  single  large  stone,  necessarily  varying 
in  size  and  appearance  with  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed.  It  was  on  the  level,  and,  as  appears  from  the 
reason  given  for  the  prohibition  of  steps,  used  by  laymen, 
not  by  priests  (who  wore  breeches).  It  could  not  possibly 
have  horns.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  homed  altar 
of  bronze  (or  wood)  of  prescribed  size  and  dimensions.  It 
was  raised,  so  that  one  “  went  up  ”  on  it,  and  served  by 
priests.  The  horns  were  an  essential  feature.  Both  these 
altars  appear  side  by  side  in  the  early  history  long  before 
the  date  to  which  Deuteronomy  (let  alone  the  Priestly 
Code)  is  assigned  (contrast  1  Kings  i.  50  f.;  ii.  28  ff.; 
Amos  iii.  14  with  the  sacrifices  of  Saul,  Adonijah,  Manoah, 
etc.).  They  served  different  purposes,  just  as  individual 
and  family  prayer  coexist  at  the  present  day  with  congre¬ 
gational  worship  in  public  structures.  Wellhausen  and  his 
school  have  hopelessly  confused  these  .two  kinds  of  altar. 

3.  While  Wellhausen  postulates  a  period  during  which 
a  plurality  of  “  sanctuaries  ”  was  permissible,  followed  by 
a  centralization,  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  theory  rests 
on  the  mental  confusion  imparted  by  the  use  of  the  term 
“sanctuary”  and  Wellhausen’s  failure  to  collect  all  the 
passages  that  bear  on  the  question.  An  altar  of  earth  or 
stones  was  not  a  “  sanctuary  ”  in  any  true  sense.  The 
House  of  the  Lord  with  its  homed  altar  was.  Both  are 
found  side  by  side  in  the  legislation  and  history  that 
Wellhausen  considers  early;  but,  in  addition  to  neglecting 
the  evidence  of  the  passages  fmn  Kings  and  Amos  cited 
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above,  he  has  missed  Ex.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  ix.  23, 
27;  Dent.  xvi.  21  (lay  altars  in  Deuteronomy).  His  whole 
case  rests  on  these  omissions  and  his  inability  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  house  and  a  cairn  once  he  has  applied 
the  fuddling  label  “  sanctuary  ”  to  these  entirely  different 
erections. 

4.  So  far  does  this  go  that  many  of  his  followers  have 
pinned  the  ear  of  the  slave  of  Ex.  xxi.  6  to  the  door  or  door¬ 
post  of  a  cairn  which  they  had  previously  called  a  “  sanc¬ 
tuary  ”  and  then  mistaken  for  a  house.  I  cannot  put  the 
matter  more  clearly  than  I  have  done  in  a  note  on  page 
187  of  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  ” :  “I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  pointed  out  that  the  confusion  engendered  by  the 
word  ‘  sanctuary  ’  reaches  its  climax  in  the  writings  of 
such  authors  as  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith.  The  lat¬ 
ter  writes;  ‘The  local  sanctuaries  were  the  seat  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  so  in  the  language  of  S  [so  he  designates  this 
“  source  ”]  to  bring  a  man  before  the  magistrates  is  to 
bring  him  “  to  God  ”  (Exod.  xxi.  6;  xxii.  8,  9,  Heb.).’  (Ad¬ 
ditional  Answer  to  the  Libel,  p.  74.)  It  is  well  known  that 
‘  the  seat  of  judgment  *  was  the  gate  of  the  city,  not  a  lay 
altar :  and  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  door  or  doorpost 
presupposed  by  Exodus  xxi.  is  lacking  to  a  stone  or  mound, 
albeit  present  in  a  gate.  The  stoutest  opponents  of  the 
higher  critics  would  have  thought  it  impossible  that  they 
should  be  so  hopelessly  incompetent  as  to  be  unable  to 
distinguish  between  a  mound  and  a  house,  and  that  merely 
because  they  had  called  both  these  objects  ‘  sanctuaries  * ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  facts  admit  of  no  doubt.  It  is 
never  wise  in  matters  legal  or  historical  to  call  a  spade  a 
sanctified  excavatory  implement.” 

5.  Wellhausen's  ignorance  of  the  distinction  between 
substantive  law  and  procedure  and  his  consequent  failure 
to  observe  it  in  his  treatment  of  the  sacrificial  law  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  that  he  has  written.' 

These  points,  and  many  others,  will  be  found  elab- 
*See  EPC,  pp.  203  If. 
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orated  in  the  articles  “Altar,”  “Asylum,”  “  Sacrifice,” 

“  Sanctuary,”  in  the  “  International  Standard  Bible  En¬ 
cyclopaedia,”  the  sixth  chapter  of  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal 
Criticism,”  and  other  passages  of  my  writings.  Together 
they  constitute  the  true  answer  to  the  Wellhausen  hypoth¬ 
esis.  It  is  futile  to  ask  Olmstead  to  examine  them,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  never  be  allowed  to  publish  his  results  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  or  any  other 
organ  under  critical  control. 

The  questions  relating  to  the  sanctuary  and  sacrifice  are, 
however,  of  great  importance  in  dealing  with  the  versions. 
As  I  have  come  to  know  more  of  the  text,  I  have  seen  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  there  has  been  heavy  temple  glossing; 
and  this  is  a  very  material  point  in  considering  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Samaritan,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  LXX  to 
the  Massoretic  text.^  Moreover,  I  have  been  led  to  think 
that,  while  Wellhausen’s  main  blunders  are  patent  enough, 
the  existing  Hebrew  text  probably  presents  difficulties 
which  were  absent  in  earlier  times.*  I  believe  that  the 
help  we  may  expect  from  this  source  in  studying  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  sacrificial  system  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and 
that  the  future  may  yet  have  many  surprises  in  store 
for  us. 

Olmstead’s  own  general  attitude  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages: — 

“  The  independent  scholar,  who  is  not  wedded  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  theory,  cannot  but  admit  that  there  seems  consider¬ 
able  need  of  the  restatement  of  the  versions’  importance. 
The  new  attack  has  forced  the  higher  criticism  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  basis  of  positions  which  were  fast  becoming  a 
new  and  rather  hide  bound  orthodoxy,  it  has  demanded  a 
more  radical  criticism  of  the  Massoretic  Text,  it  has  shown 
a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  editorial  redaction  of  a. 
surprisingly  late  date.  How  needed  was  this  attack  can 
be  realized  when  we  find  the  leader  of  the  now  conservative 
critics  asserting  that  ‘  while  the  LXX  contains  partic- 
ular  readings  which  are  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  be 
‘See  BS,  Jan.  1915,  pp.  72ff.,110f. 

*See  BS,  Oct.  1916,  pp.  609-619. 
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superior  to  the  Hebrew,  yet  an  examination  of  its  general 
text  proves  that  on  the  whole  it  is  inferior  to  the  Masso- 
retic  Hebrew.  I  do  not  think  that  this  will  be  disputed  by 
any  competent  Old  Testament  scholar.  The  MT  is  often 
emended  from  the  LXX,  but  practically  never  except  for 
some  superiority,  real  or  supposed,  attaching  to  the  read¬ 
ing  presupposed  by  LXX  in  particular  cases’  (Skinner, 
Divine  Names,  166). 

“  ‘  If  therefore,  a  textual  critic  gives  the  preference  to 
LXX  readings,  as  such,  he  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
the  general  superiority  of  its  text,  .  .  .  But  if  he  essays  this, 
he  will  speedily  land  himself  in  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
of  the  critical  axiom  with  which  he  starts.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  LXX  contains  many  readings  which  presuppose  a 
Hebrew  text,  not  only  inferior  to  the  MT,  but  absolutely 
inadmissible;  i.e.,  one  which  no  commentator  with  a  re¬ 
gard  for  the  meaning  of  the  passage  could  possibly  accept  ’ 
(Ibid.,  168  flP.). 

“After  such  a  confession  of  faith,  or  rather  lack  of  faith, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  his  elaborate  commentary 
on  Genesis  has  no  section  on  the  versions,  and  that  when 
he  quotes  them  he  is  far  from  accurate”  (p.  146 f.). 

And  again: — 

“A  renewed  study  of  the  problem  is  therefore  not  out  of 
place,  specially  by  one  who,  because  of  his  position  as  a 
teacher  of  history,  must  necessarily  take  a  somewhat  neu¬ 
tral  point  of  view,  who  has  never  been  committed  to  any 
one  school,  and  who  is  inclined  to  find  much  of  good  in 
*  conservative  ’  and  ‘  critic  ’  alike.  The  purpose  of  the 
paper  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  reconstruction  of  the  original 
text  of  Genesis,  nor  is  it  primarily  intended  to  test  the 
higher  criticism  or  the  results  of  the  new  school.  Rather 
it  is  the  much  less  ambitious  one  of  discovering  the  in¬ 
stances  where  the  study  of  the  Greek  translation  assists 
the  historian  in  the  problem  of  the  sources,  and  other 
questions  are  only  incidentally  touched”  (p.  148). 

His  conclusion  is  also  worthy  of  careful  attention.  His 
study  of  Astruc’s  clue  has  unfortunately  been  marred  by 
his  decision  to  leave  standing  what  he  had  written  in 
1914-15j  without  reference  to  later  work.  Thus  his  dis¬ 
cussion  is  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  and  very  different 
from  what  might  be  expected  if  he  now  examined  care- 
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fully  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  conservative  side. 
But  even  so  the  result  is  noteworthy. 

“  Now  just  what  does  this  all  mean  ?  In  a  few  cases 
Astruc’s  clue  is  certainly  misleading,  in  a  few  other  cases 
that  possibility  must  be  left  an  open  question.  On  the 
whole  the  manuscripts  and  versions  we  would  use  with  the 
utmost  confidence  agree  essentially  with  the  Massoretic 
Text  in  their  readings  of  the  divine  names.  If  the  current 
theory  is  incorrect,  that  must  be  proved  on  other  grounds. 

“  Without  the  later  paper  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
sum  up  all  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  theory.  In  cer¬ 
tain  cases  we  have  seen  the  theory  corrected,  and  other 
examples  will  be  given  in  a  later  paper.  The  corrections 
may  considerably  modify  the  details;  as  to  the  theory  as 
a  whole  once  more  we  must  give  a  non  liquet. 

“  The  exact  situation  is  not,  after  all,  quite  correctly 
expressed  in  the  last  sentence.  The  higher  critic  has  sinned 
in  not  devoting  more  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  lower, 
and  in  some  cases  this  has  unfavorably  affected  his  results. 
He  has  also  made  a  strategic  error  in  not  utilizing  to  the 
full  the  evidence  which  so  regularly  proves,  and  proves  in 
later  times  than  he  had  assumed,  the  processes  which  the 
critical  theory  considers  basal.  In  Genesis  we  do  not  have 
editorial  redaction  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Kings,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  but  we  have  enough  for  proof,  and  it  is  the  more 
emphatic  in  that  it  is  found  in  the  Law.  If  the  Law,  the 
most  sacred  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  was  not  free  from 
editorial  redaction  until  long  after  the  date  of  the  Greek 
translation,  a  fortiori  we  may  expect  more  elaborate  edit¬ 
ing  in  the  less  sacred.  Certainly,  to  the  student  who  has 
familiarized  himself  with  the  editorial  activities  indicated 
by  the  versions,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  similar 
activities  postulated  by  the  Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen  the¬ 
ory”  (pp.  168-169). 

So  before  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  1915  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  Olmstead  had  already  been  driven  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  so  far  from  that  of  the  documentary  theorists.  How 
remote  it  is  from  their  conclusions  he  does  not  seem  to 
realize.  The  “editorial  activities”  are  not  merely  later 
than  anything  postulated  by  the  documentary  theorists; 
they  are  destructive  of  the  theory.  A  concrete  instance 
will  best  show  this.  Take  the  passage  in  Gen.  xxxi.  to 
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which  he  devotes  attention.  According  to  the  documen¬ 
tary  theorists  this  has  been  brought  into  existence  through 
the  interlacing  {circa  650  b.c.)  of  two  documents  —  J 
{circa  850  b.c.)  and  E  {circa  760  b.c.).  According  to  Olm- 
stead  there  is  only  a  single  Elohistic  document,  no  J  at  all, 
and  additions  after  250  b.c.  One  document  instead  of  two, 
Astruc’s  clue  “  misleading,”  and  a  difference  of  six  cen¬ 
turies  in  date !  That  in  his  view  proves  “  the  processes 
which  the  critical  theory  considers  basal.”  I  should  have 
thought  that  if  there  was  any  process  which  could  be  so 
described,  it  was  the  compilation  from  two  or  more  inde¬ 
pendent  documents,  and  that  if  Olmstead’s  view  be  right 
at  all  it  absolutely  disproves  this  “  basal  ”  process. 

I  desire  to  repeat  and  indorse  what  Olmstead  says  of 
the  Hebrew  MSS. : — 

“  While  the  additions  by  this  means  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  large  or  important,  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
scholar  who  will  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  recollat¬ 
ing  and  studying  from  the  genealogical  point  of  view  the 
various  extant  Hebrew  manuscripts  will  have  made  a  dis¬ 
tinct  contribution  to  the  final  reconstruction  of  the  text, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  startling  agreements  with 
the  versions  may  be  found”  (pp.  148-149). 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  wealthy  American  Uni¬ 
versity  may  see  its  way  to  undertaking  this  enterprise? 
What  with  the  larger  Cambridge  LXX,  the  Benedictine 
work  on  the  Vulgate,  Von  Gall’s  edition  of  the  Samaritan, 
and  the  textual  labors  of  the  German  universities,  it  may 
reasonably  be  thought  that  this  field  should  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  United  States  before  other  nations  inter¬ 
vene. 

Before  we  turn  to  Olmstead’s  remarks  as  to  the  Samar¬ 
itan,  his  view  of  Gen.  xiv.  must  be  considered. 

“At  the  first  glance  we  observe  that  the  Greek  itself  is 
somewhat  strange,  t7r7ro9=K*l3"i;  7r€/)aT7;9='"i3y. 

The  last  two  are  unique,  the  other  unique  for  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  A  subject  for  thought  is  that  Aquila  has  Tre/jotri;?, 
virtually  the  same  reading.  We  at  once  begin  to  suspect 
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that  the  passage  may  be  a  late  insertion  in  the  Greek  and 
so  in  the  Hebrew  original”  (p.  165). 

Now  before  arguing  that  different  translations  of  He¬ 
brew  words  betray  a  different  and  later  rendering  of  the 
chapter  as  a  whole,  we  must  see  whether  these  words  are 
consistently  represented  throughout  the  chapter  by  the 
expressions  to  which  Olmstead  draws  attention.  The 
facts  are  as  follows:  poy  occurs  five  times  (ver.  3,  8,  10, 
17  bis).  The  second  passage  in  verse  17,  “the  same  is  the 
king’s  vale,”  is  an  obvious  gloss  omitted  by  the  Greek  MS. 
L,  rightly  followed  by  Olmstead.  The  other  Greek  MSS. 
have  TreStov,  not  <f>apay^.  In  three  of  the  other  four  pas¬ 
sages  they  all  have  /cotXav.  Thus  the  word  on  which  Olm¬ 
stead  relies  is  not  habitually  used  by  the  translator  of  this 
chapter.  It  occurs  only  in  verse  3,  where  g  has  6a\aa<rav, 
How  it  came  into  the  text  I  do  not  at  present  see.  It  may 
be  the  rendering  of  another  translator  which  has  here 
ousted  the  original  Greek  word,  or  it  may  point  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Hebrew.  In  any  case  it  does  nothing  to  establish 
a  different  translator  for  the  whole  chapter,  seeing  that 
it  occurs  only  in  one  passage  out  of  an  original  four. 

trai,  which,  be  it  noted,  is  spelt  defectively  throughout  the 
chapter,  occurs  five  times  (ver.  11,  12,  16  bis,  21).  In  the 
second  occurrence  in  verse  16  it  is  omitted  by  the  Ethiopic, 
bw,  m,  o,  r,  Cj.  The  other  MSS.  read  ra  virapxovra.  I  think 
the  Ethiopic  is  right,  but  neither  text  helps  Olmstead’s 
theory.  In  verse  12  our  Greek  authorities  have  rijv  avoateetnivt 
which  is  a  perfectly  good  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  and 
does  not  confirm  Olmstead.  On  the  other  hand,  tTrirov^ 
which  occurs  in  the  other  three  places,  is  not  merely 
unique  as  a  translation  of  the  Massoretic  word;  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  Greek  is  here  quite  obviously  following  a 
text  which  had  chariots,  a  reading  which  differs  only 
in  a  single  letter.  It  is  very  surprising  that  the  LXX 
should  have  found  this,  and  very  important  from  the  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view,  but  the  fact  seems  indubitable. 
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Olmstead’s  third  word  is  a  gloss  omitted  by  d  and  the 
pre-Hexaplar  Ethiopia,  as  I  had  pointed  out  on  page  470 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1916.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Olmstead’s  observation  about  Aquila  shows  us 
the  origin  of  the  expression.  The  earlier  Greek  text  has 
here  been  patched  from  that  translator  to  bring  it  into 
agreement  with  the  later  Hebrew. 

The  facts,  therefore,  are  totally  unfavorable  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  whole  of  Gen.  xiv.  is  a  late  insertion  in  the 
Greek,  and  so  in  the  Hebrew.  But  they  reveal  some  minor 
glossing  and  one  very  important  variant.  Olmstead  then 
proceeds : — 

“  This  would  well  agree  with  the  ‘  significant  fact  that  the 
Maccabees  were  called  apj^tepetv  deov  vyjriaTov  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  163;  Ass.  Mosis  6)  .  .  .  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
as  a  divine  name  in  late  Pss.,  the  name  Salem  in  one  such 
Ps.,  and  Melk  in  (probably)  another  ’  suggesting  *  that  the 
Melk  legend  was  much  in  vogue  about  the  time  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees^  (Skinner,  Genesis,  270  f.).” 

I  think  that  there  will  be  general  agreement  that  the 
exact  probative  force  of  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
attack  on  Gen.  xiv.,  is  nil.  Certainly  Olmstead  himself 
seems  to  feel  this,  for  he  proceeds :  “  In  all  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  one  thing  is  sure.”  Then  comes  his  trump  card : — 

“  The  story  was  known  to  Eupolemus  in  142-141  b.c.,  but 
it  was  not  in  this  form.  According  to  him  the  enemy  came 
from  Armenia,  and  it  was  to  this  enemy  and  not  to  the 
king  of  Sodom  that  he  freely  remitted  the  captives.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  sacrifice  is  placed  at  the  hieron  of  the  city 
of  Argarizin,  ‘  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  mountain 
of  the  Most  High’  {Frag.  Hist.  Graec.,  Ill,  212).  Argar¬ 
izin  is  without  doubt  Mount  Gerizim.  This  identification 
could  be  explained  as  due  to  Samaritan  influence,  and  it 
is  true  that  Josephus  makes  him  a  Gentile  {Contr.  Ap.,  i. 
23).  Thus  we  might  save  the  Massoretic  Text,  but,  if  we 
do  so,  then  we  also  condemn  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
of  having  been  conformed  to  the  Jewish  after  this  date  ” 
(pp.  165-166). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Josephus  {loc.  cit.)  expressly  says 
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that  Eupolemus  could  not  read  the  Hebrew  writings.  There¬ 
fore  there  are  only  three  alternatives :  either  he  followed  a 
text  of  the  LXX,  or  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Samaritan, 
or  no  text  at  all.  In  the  third  case  he  will  have  been 
dependent  on  what  he  learnt  orally.  Now  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  context  of  these  statements,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  relation  or  lack  of  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  narrative  to  the  Biblical  text.  He  tells  us 
that  Abraham  discovered  astronomy  and  astrology,  went  to 
Phoenicia  and  dwelt  there,  and  by  teaching  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  certain  astronomical  facts  won  the  favor  of  the  king. 
Then  comes  the  incident  of  the  Armenian  war  against  the 
Phoenicians.  To  my  mind  there  never  was  a  Biblical  text, 
Jewish  or  Samaritan,  Hebrew  or  Greek,  that  related  any¬ 
thing  like  this.  Eupolemus  is  reproducing  a  mixture  of 
fact  and  legendary  interpretation  based  on  our  Pentateuch 
that  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  history  as  the  Charle¬ 
magne  of  legend  does  to  the  emperor.  The  mention  of 
Mount  Gerizim  shows  that  this  came  through  a  Samaritan 
source.  The  alternative  is  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
Samaritan  Greek  Pentateuch  which  subsequently  to  140 
B.c.  disappeared  without  trace,  or  to  suppose  that  the 
Samaritan  Hebrew  original  was  deliberately  discarded  in 
favor  of  a  later  Jewish  text  which  did  not  support  the 
Samaritan  cult  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Such  a  theory  based 
on  the  authority  of  such  a  tale  as  this  seems  to  me  quite 
untenable. 

The  attack  on  Gen.  xiv.,  therefore,  breaks  down  com¬ 
pletely.  With  regard  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  the 
view  just  discussed  is  the  “other  evidence”  mentioned  in 
the  following  extracts,  which  are  from  Olmstead’s  remarks 
on  the  Book  of  Jubilees  and  its  textual  importance: — 

“A  Jew  of  the  most  undoubted  orthodoxy,  a  stout  defender 
of  the  most  legalistic  faith,  one  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
Maccabean  royal  house,  had  before  him  a  text  which  was 
very  much  farther  away  from  our  present  Hebrew  than  is 
that  which  is  today  found  among  the  Samaritans!  Such 
a  fact,  for  fact  it  undoubtedly  is,  challenges  explanation. 
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The  most  obvious  reply  is  that,  in  its  passage  through  the 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Ethiopia  translation,  it  was  corrected  to 
the  Greek  or  to  its  versions,  but  the  most  superficial  study 
of  the  agreements,  especially  in  its  combinations,  will  show 
this  view  to  be  untenable.  That  the  Massoretic  Text  was 
revised  to  the  Samaritan  is  unthinkable,  scarcely  less  so 
is  the  converse,  yet  this  last  seems  the  only  hypothesis,  and 
there  is  other  evidence  which  fits  with  it”  (p.  151). 

Earlier  ([>.  149)  he  had  written:  “The  essential  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Samaritan  and  the  standard  Hebrew  has 
been  much  adduced  for  apologetic  .purposes,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  rapidly  increasing  to  prove  that  its  text  is  late 
{AJ8L,  XXXI,  206;  cf.  N.  Schmidt,  Jour.  Bibl.  Lit. 
XXXIII,  31  ff.;  Wiener,  Bibl.  Sacra,  LXXII,  83flf.).” 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  view  advocated  in  Volume 
XXXI.  is  different  from  his  present  contention.  There  he 
argued  (on  evidence  that  to  my  mind  was  inconclusive) 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Samaritans 
was  late.  Here  he  apparently  abandons  the  hypothesis  of 
late  adoption  for  one  of  late  revision.  The  remarks  of 
Schmidt  are  very  guarded.  He  concludes  (at  p.  33  of  his 
article)  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  has  remained  the  same  since  it  was  brought  to 
Shechem,  or  that  it  represents  an  earlier  type  than  that 
used  by  G[reek]  in  the  third  century  b.c.”  With  regard 
to  my  own  attitude  it  surely  differs  from  Olmstead^s.  I 
had  written: — 

“Against  these  views  I  set  the  following  conception  of 
the  history  of  the  text  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
known  facts.  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  alike  are  descended 
from  the  recension  that  was  in  use  in  the  second  Temple. 
This  represented  a  text  with  very  numerous  comments, 
ritual  and  other.  But  before  the  Samaritan  schism  there 
had  already  come  into  existence  numerous  copies  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  in  many  cases  antedated  the  Temple  com¬ 
ments  and  alterations.  Of  these  the  most  important  for 
our  purposes  were  the  ancestor  or  ancestors  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  texts,  the  first  of  which  presumably  dates  from  the 
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time  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  ancestor  of  Jerome^s  text,  which 
belongs  to  the  Babylonian-Palestinian  family,  but  is  in 
many  respects  purer  than  the  M.T.,  though  it  contains 
some  corruptions  from  which  the  latter  is  free.  At  the 
same  time,  throughout  the  earlier  period  there  was  a 
greater  tendency  for  MSS.  of  the  same  family  to  vary,  and 
hence  later  authorities  have  often  preserved  better  read¬ 
ings  where  earlier  witnesses  had  been  affected  many  cen¬ 
turies  previously  by  some  corruption  that  ultimately  be- 
■came  widespread.  Thus  it  is  that  we  may  see  the  Vulgate, 
the  ‘  Hebrew,^  or  any  other  of  the  later  versions  stepping 
forward  from  time  to  time  with  an  original  reading  that 
has  disappeared  from  M.T.  and  LXX. 

“After  the  Samaritan  schism  the  Temple  text  continued 
to  deteriorate.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  central  text  of  Ju¬ 
daism,  though  formed  and  maintained  on  non-critical  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  bring  all  other  Jewish 
texts  more  or  less  into  conformity  with  it.  This  operated 
partly  by  sporadic  changes  and  partly  by  systematic  at¬ 
tempts,  such  as  fixing  of  the  text  by  the  school  of  Aqiba, 
the  elaborate  changes  of  the  scribes  affecting  certain  pas¬ 
sages,  and  the  fresh  renderings  into  Greek  and  other  lan¬ 
guages. 

“At  some  period  in  the  history  of  this  text  (which  was 
formed  on  principles  of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant),  a 
single  MS.  must  have  acquired  a  dominant  authority  — 
otherwise  how  explain  such  a  reading  as  that  of  our 
Hebrew  in  Genesis  iv.  8?  But  the  task  of  bringing  all 
existing  copies  of  the  Bible  throughout  the  wide  Jewish 
diaspora  into  complete  accord  with  a  single  type  of  text 
was  impossible  of  rapid  accomplishment  when  printing 
was  an  unknown  art.  It  took  centuries,  and  minor  varia¬ 
tions  were  inevitably  made  in  the  official  text  during  the 
process.  Fortunately  for  us  there  still  survive  MSS.  (of 
which  we  must  hope  to  have  good  modem  collations  some 
day)  which  contain  large  numbers  of  variants.  Still  more 
fortunately  Jerome  worked  on  a  Hebrew  original  which 
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had  often  escaped  the  glosses  of  the  standard  text  with 
the  result  that  his  version  is  frequently  a  most  valuable 
guide.  Further,  as  the  process  of  assimilating  our  wit¬ 
nesses  to  a  single  type  was  necessarily  gradual  and  un¬ 
equal,  it  repeatedly  happens  that  in  many  places  one  witness 
will  preserve  an  earlier  reading  against  all  others.  The 
last  massacre  of  variants  only  came  with  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Massoretes.  At  no  period  in  the  long  history  of  the 
transmission  of  the  text  were  the  principles  applied  such 
as  would  commend  themselves  to  a  scientific  textual  critic. 
This  outline  of  the  history  can  be  filled  in  by  further  re¬ 
search  which  will  be  able  to  trace  the  stages  better  by  the 
examination  of  innumerable  agreements  and  differences 
between  the  various  authorities.  The  natural  course  of 
textual  transmission  was  modified  from  time  to  time  by 
theological  and  other  theories  which  swept  across  Jewry 
and  left  their  marks  on  the  Biblical  texts. 

“  If  we  could  assign  a  date  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  Pentateuch  it  would  lend  precision  to  our  views, 
but  unfortunately  that  is  impossible.  The  arguments  for 
circa  330  are  stated  by  Skinner  (Divine  Names,  pp.  118- 
121),  those  for  432  by  Kfinig  (p.  18).  The  weight  of 
historical  documents  appears  to  me  to  be  on  Kbnig’s  side, 
for  the  Elephantine  papyri  confirm  the  approximate  date 
of  Sanballat  that  may  be  deduced  from  Nehemiah  xiii.,  but 
the  materials  are  too  conflicting  and  uncertain  for  any 
definite  conclusions”  (BS,  Jan.  1915,  pp.  123-125). 

I  think  that  in  this  and  other  portions  of  his  article  01m- 
stead  too  readily  attributes  to  time  what  might  more  justly 
be  ascribed  to  place.  For  instance,  the  Nash  papyrus  in 
Egypt,  some  three  or  four  centuries  after  the  LXX,  has 
readings  that  differ  remarkably  from  the  Hebrew  and  Sa¬ 
maritan.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Samaritan  text  was 
adopted  or  recast  after  the  papyrus  was  written.  Or  take 
Jerome’s  remarkable  reading  in  Gen.  xxxi.  24,  to  which  I 
drew  attention  on  pages  140  f.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  January,  1916,  “  and  he  saw  God,”  for  the  Massoretic 
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“  and  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian.”  Unquestionably 
the  Vulgate  has  here  preserved  an  earlier  type  of  reading 
than  the  Massoretic  text,  the  Samaritan,  or  the  LXX;  but 
nobody  would  dream  of  inferring  that  the  Samaritans 
adopted  or  revised  the  Pentateuch  for  the  Hebrew  in  or 
after  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  I  would  ask 
Olmstead  to  examine  the  variants  from  Hebrew  MSS.  and 
the  Vulgate  that  I  have  been  quoting  for  the  last  few  years 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (notably  Oct.  1914  and  Jan. 
1915),  and  say  whether  they  do  not  rather  confirm  my  view 
that  the  universal  conformation  of  the  Hebrew  texts  to  a 
single  type  was  a  late  result  ensued  only  by  the  labor  of 
centuries.  Similarly  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Vulgate  is 
hardly  more  than  a  MS.  of  the  current  Hebrew ;  and,  while 
I  believe  that  many  of  its  variations  are  due  to  “  retention 
of  the  Old  Latin  text,”  yet  there  seem  to  me  to  be  others 
which  should  be  attributed  to  a  different  Hebrew  original. 

In  conclusion  I  would  notice  one  other  point  on  which 
I  cannot  accept  Olmstead’s  views.  In  discussing  Gen.  xxxi. 
he  quotes  Jubilees:  “Jacob  made  a  feast  for  Laban  and 
for  all  who  came  with  him,  and  Jacob  sware  to  Laban  that 
day  and  Laban  also  to  Jacob  that  neither  should  cross  the 
mountain  of  Gilead  to  the  other  with  evil  purpose.  And  he 
made  a  heap  there  for  witness,  wherefore  the  name  of  that 
place  is  called  (The  Heap  of  Witness)  after  the  heap.” 
His  comment  is  as  follows:  “From  this  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  the  exact  text  which  lay  behind  it,  but  evidently  the 
story  was  briefer  and  more  consistent  than  the  one  in  our 
present  Greek.  One  point  at  least  seems  clear,  that  there  was 
no  pillar  in  the  original  story”  (p.  158).  I  agree  that  we 
cannot  discover  what  text  the  author  of  Jubilees  was  fol¬ 
lowing,  but  the  omission  of  the  pillar  appears  to  me  to  be 
due  to  a  very  different  cause  from  that  assigned  by  Olm¬ 
stead  ;  viz.  the  influence  of  Deut.  xvi.  22,  “  Neither  shalt 
thou  set  thee  up  a  pillar  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hateth.” 
Later  Judaism  generally  and  the  writer  of  Jubilees  in  par- 
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ticular  always  tended  to  read  back  current  interpretations 
of  the  texts  of  the  Law  and  to  make  the  earlier  history  con¬ 
form  to  them,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  such  an  author 
would  have  omitted  the  pillar  for  that  reason.  Indeed,  its 
mention  in  the  Biblical  narrative  may  have  led  him  to  re¬ 
gard  the  whole  story  as  somewhat  unedifying  and  prompted 
its  compression. 


THE  “  S1‘LIT  INFINITIVE  ”  AND  OTHER  IDIOMS 


HERBERT  WILLIAM  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

CAMBRIDGE^  MASSACHUSETTS 

America  is  sometimes  called  a  country  of  fads.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  allegation;  for  we  do 
take  kindly  to  innovations,  even  when  they  are  not  only 
no  improvement  on  but  also  when  they  are  positively  in¬ 
ferior  to  what  we  already  have.  We  are  unduly  fond  of 
change  and  variety.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  blood.  Further¬ 
more,  we  are  not  always  as  particular  as  we  might  be  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  obtaining  it.  If  it  is  new  or  “  up 
to  date  ”  or  “  the  latest,”  that  suffices.  We  must  have  it. 
We  wish  to  be  known  as  persons  who  are  not  “  behind  the 
times.”  Correctness  and  accuracy  are  not  as  important 
in  our  eyes  as  being  right  up  to  the  minute  in  the  newest 
ideas.  We  do  not  question  those  ideas  as  closely  as  we 
ought,  and  we  are  therefore  credited,  on  the  part  of  our 
European  critics,  with  a  degree  of  gullibility  that  is  by  no 
means  flattering.  In  part  we  deserve  it. 

One  of  our  recent  ideas,  stoutly  maintained  by  Andrew 
Lang,  is  the  notion,  falsely  credited  with  the  support  of 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  that  the  infinitive  is  never  to  be 
“  split,”  meaning  thereby  that  its  “  to  ”  is  never  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  by  an  adverb.  How  much  mischief  this 
mistaken  doctrine  has  created,  was  not  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention,  until  a  recent  graduate  of  a  country  high  school 
threw  up  her  hands  in  holy  horror  over  such  an  infinitive 
and  decided  that  its  perpetrator  JUllst-be  an  ignoramus. 
She  could  hardly  have  been  convinced  that  the.  actual 
ignoramus  was  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  her  views. 
In  reality,  she  befonged  iiT  the  same  narrow-minded  class 
as  a  worthy  Southern  gentleman  named  Dixon,  who  said, 
late  in  life,  that  he  had  many  sins  to  answer  for,  but  he 
did  thank  the  good  Lord  that  he  had  never  sunk  so  low  as 
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to  vote  the  Republican  ticket!  Comment  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary. 

While  this  incident  was  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  th,e_fiditor 
ot  The  Bostoxi  Trar^QT^  a  vigorougrprotest  from 

Hon.  John  D.  Long  by  condemning  such  infinitives  in  an 
editorial.  The  protest  was  never  answered,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  This  is  what  he  said: — 

“  Will  you  tell  me  why  in  your  editorial  you  say  that 
the  split  infinitive  is  a  ‘  grammatical  abomination  Is  the 
outcry  against  it  anything  more  than  a  fad  —  a  conven¬ 
tional  way  of  suggesting  that  the  would-be  critic  is  up  in 
his  English?  Why  not  split  the  infinitive  as  well  as  the 
indicative,  which  everybody  does,  as,  for  instance,  Macau¬ 
lay  writes  ‘  Berlin  was  again  occupied  by  the  enemy  ’  ? 
Would  it  have  been  any  less  elegant  or  clear  to  say  ‘  the 
enemy  were  able  to  again  occupy  Berlin,^  so  far  as  the 
split  infinitive  is  concerned? 

“  Can  you  give  me  the  reason  for  your  objection  ?  I  can 
find  none  in  the  grammars  or  books  on  rhetoric.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  suggested  there  that  the  split  infinitive  is  not 
used  by  the  best  writers  but  in  the  same  connection  it  is 
admitted  that  it  is  used  by  many  of  them  and  that  this  use 
is  steadily  increasing.  Also  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  clumsy 
form  of  expression,  but  I  fail  to  see  why  ‘  To  serve  nobly  ’ 
is  a  neater  term  than  ‘  to  nobly  serve.^  Often  in  verse  the 
accent  can  be  made  to  fall  properly  only  by  putting  ^he 
adverb  between  the  two  words  of  the  infinitive. 

^  Then  there  are  many  cases  in  whick  one  must  use  the 
split  infinitive.  A  friend  suggests  the  phrase  ‘  I  wish  to 
more  than  thank  you.^  In  that  phrase  where  else  can  one 
put  the  ^ more  than*?  The  London  Times  is  pretty  good 
,  authority  —  good  as  the  Transcript  —  and  its  editorials 
*  over  and  over  again  split  the  infinitive.  Here  is  one  of  its 
sentences.  ^  Negotiations  are  proceeding  to  further  cement 
! trade  relations.*  Where  else  can  you  put  ‘further*?  If 
before  ‘  to,*  the  reader  is  uncertain  whether  it  does  not 
I  modify  ‘  proceeding  * ;  if  after  ‘  cement,*  whether  it  does 
I  not  modify  ‘  trade.*  At  least  one  example  of  the  split  in¬ 
finitive  is  found  in  Macaulay,  in  De  Quincey  and  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  its  use  by  them  is  rare,  as  it  is  with  all 
writers,  it  being  more  natural  for  everybody  to  keep  the 
infinitive  together  than  to  divide  it. 

“To  be  sure,  in  some  languages,  like  the  Latin,  the  in- 
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finitive  is  one  word  that  cannot  be  divided,  as  amare,  to 
love;  and  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  English  infinitive  is 
really  one  word,  though  made  of  two  words,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  split.  But  the  same  is  true  of  the  Latin  in¬ 
dicative,  as  amavi,  have  loved.  One  of  our  ^dictionaries 
says  that  the  preposition  *  to  ^  is  a  part  of  the  infinitive. 
But  in  this  connection  ‘  to  ^  is  not  a  preposition ;  it  is 
rather  an  auxiliary,  just  as  ‘  have  ’  is  an  auxiliary  in  the 
perfect  indicative;  and  ‘  have’  is  there  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  perfect  indicative  as  ^  to  ’  is  of  the  infinitive. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  objection  that  the  use  of  the 
split  infinitive  may  lead  to  careless  or  confused  English. 
No  good  writer  will  ever  use  it  unless  it  fits  in  readily  or 
effectively,  and  a  bad  writer  will  misuse  any  of  the  forms 
of  syntax. 

“  For  myself,  I  split  and  justify  others  in  splitting  the 
infinitive  wherever  it  seems-more  apt  to  do  so,  or  whenever 
better  emphasis  can  be  given  by^so  (Toihg. 

“'T  sn^eHt  that  the  Progressives  in  their  next  platform 
put  in  a  plank  in  behalf  of  the  much  abused  split  infini¬ 
tive”  (Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  4,  1913). 

Mr.  Long’s  main  position  is  unquestionably  correct.  “  To  ” 
ia  no  more  a  part  of  the  infinitive  than  “have”  is  a  part 
of  the  “  perfect  tense,”  and  herein  lies  all  the  trouble.  Real¬ 
izing  that  facl7  men  are  acting  accordingly, 
y-i^^^-^^^nglish  has  but  two  tenses.  Gothic  had  but  two,  —  the 
I  present  and  the  preterit  or  past.  That  limitation  accounts 
^  for  the  development  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  German  of  the 
modal  phrases  that  now  serve  for  modes  and  tenses  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  English.  English,  however,  has  broken  away  from 
the  ancient  idiom,  and  “  leveling  by  analogy  ”  has  been  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  process.  All  our  other  so-called 
tenses,  then,  are  merely  substitutes  that  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  are  makeshifts  that  have  usurped  the  function 
of  tenses  in  one  way  or  another.  Some  of  them  are  legiti¬ 
mate  and  some  of  them  are  not.  “  Have  written  ”  is  legiti¬ 
mate  ;  but  “  have  lost  ”  and  “  have  gone  ”  are  monstrosities. 
They  become  even  worse  when  combined  with  shall  or  will. 
The  purists  swallow  them,  however,  with  never  so  much 
as  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash  and  then  balk  at  “  had  rather 
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be  ”  and  “  had  better  go,”  insisting  that  “  have  lost  ”  and 
“  have  gone  ”  are  “  perfect  tenses  ”  and  that  there  can  be 
no  parallel  in  the  premises.  It  is  a  good  way  to  advertise 
their  limitations. 

The  original  idiom  came  from  the  Latin.  A  few  verbs, 
especially  haheo  and  teneo,  were  employed  in  a  sort  of  cir¬ 
cumlocution  to  express  fixedness  of  condition  or  finality  of 
purjmse.  Thus,  helium  hahuit  indictum,  “  war  he  had,  a 
declared  (one).”  So,  excusatum  habeas  me  rogo,  “  excused 
have  me,  I  beg.”  Likewise,  duces  comprehensos  tenetis, 
“  the  leaders,  arrested,  you  have-in-your-power.”  The  verb 
governed  the  object,  and  the  participle  limited  and  agreed 
with  that  object,  as  the  examples  indicate.  At  times  the 
fact  might  be  obscured.  Thus,  habeo  statutum,  with  a 
clause  covering  the  thing  resolved  upon,  might  seem  like 
an  ordinary  English  “  perfect,”  because  that  clause  might 
not  be  recognized  as  a  neuter  substantive  limited  by  statu¬ 
tum.  Such,  however,  it  would  be,  and  the  idiom  would 
remain  unchanged.  An  infiected  tongue  makes  for  sta¬ 
bility  of  that  sort.  English  is  not  inflected,  and  therein 
lies  the  difference. 

Epistolam  habeo  scriptam,  a  letter  have  I,  a  written 
(one),”  was  stable  enough  in  Latin,  but  in  English  it  easily 
passed  into  “  I  have  written  a  letter,”  with  the  relationship 
of  the  parts  so  befogged  that  “  have  written  ”  came  to  be 
taken  as  a  tense.  It  exi)ressed  the  same  general  idea  as  a 
perfect  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  one.  A  true  tense,  how¬ 
ever,  is  always  a  single  form,  not  a  phrase,  and,  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  we  have  but  two  tenses  in  English.  On  the  basis  of  its 
origin,  then,  “  have  lost  ”  involves  a  flat  contradiction 
(/  possess  the  thing  that  is  lost),  while  “have  gone”  con¬ 
tains  an  intransitive  perfect  participle  (/  possess  a  gone 
self)  in  an  idiom  that  really  demands  a  transitive  one 
(/  possess  a  having  been  made  to  go  self). 

German  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  more  logical.  The  former 
has  Ich  bin  gegangen  and  the  latter,  Ic  com  gegdn,  “  I  am 
having-gone.”  The  relationship  of  the  parts  is  strictly 
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correct,  the  participle  limiting  the  subject,  and  the  idiom 
is  therefore  sound.  The  English  one  is  anything  but 
sound.  Leveling  by  analogy  has  foisted  a  transitive  con¬ 
struction  onto  all  intransitive  verbs;  but  most  persons,  not 
knowing  this  fact,  are  better  satisfied  with  their  English 
idiom  than  they  are  with  the  German  one.  The  sensible 
thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  let  well-enough  alone.  Indeed,  if 
a  serious  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  eradicate  anom¬ 
alies  of  that  sort  from  the  English  tongue,  it  would  soon 
appear  that  the  language  itself  cannot  continue  to  exist 
without  them.  It  is  practically  made  up  of  such  things. 

Did  you  ever  analyze  a  compound  tense  to  see  what  an 
auxiliary  verb  really  is?  “I  will  go”  means,  in  the  last 
analysis,  I  will  a  going  of  some  sort.  In  other  words, 
“  will  ”  is  the  verb,  and  “  go  ”  is  an  infinitive  used  as  its 
object.  “  I  can  do  ”  is  somewhat  similar,  although  the 
situation  is  made  more  complicated  by  the  nature  of 
“  can.”  It  is  an  old  preterit  employed  as  a  present.  That 
is  why  it  makes  no  infinitive  “  to  can.”  It  originally  sig¬ 
nified  to  “know,”  hence  (after  getting  the  required  knowl¬ 
edge)  to  “  be  able.”  Instead  of  saying  “  I  have  acquired 
the  necessary  knowledge  as  to  the  doing  of  something,” 
we  simply  say  “  I  can  do  it.”  The  “  do  ”  is  still  an  infini¬ 
tive  ;  but  its  relation  to  the  “  can  ”  is  rather  that  of  an 
adverbial  accusative  than  that  of  a  true  objective,  if  we 
adhere  to  etymological  considerations  as  seems  necessary 
in  the  premises. 

There  are  other  preterit-presents  in  English,  as  may, 
shall,  and  must.  New  preterits  have  been  developed,  giv¬ 
ing  us  forms  like  “  could,”  “  should,”  and  “  might,”  all  of 
which  are  noteworthy.  Thus,  “  could  ”  not  only  has  the 
“  ablaut  ”  of  a  strong  verb  and  the  -d  of  a  weak  one  but  also 
an  inserted  I  on  the  analogy  of  should  and  would.  Ablaut 
is  a  variation  in  the  root  vowel,  as  in  “  sing,  sang,  sung,” 
or  “  sink,  sank,  sunk.”  It  is  common  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German.  Where  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
-ed  or  4,  the  verb  is  a  weak  one,  technically  speaking.  Stem 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  301.  5 
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variation  is  a  Semitic  characteristic.  In  the  Aryan  tongues 
the  tendency  is  to  eliminate  it.  Hebrew  fairly  revels  in  it. 
In  reality,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  two  families  of  lan¬ 
guages  were  once  related,  a  fact  no  longer  denied,  since  it 
may  be  regarded  as  already  established  by  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Drake,  an  American,  and  Professor  Mdller,  a  Dane. 

In  a  single  instance  a  tendency  toward  stem  variation 
has  come  under  my  notice.  On  the  analogy  of  “  throw, 
threw,  thrown,”  a  form  “  shew  ”  was  developed  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  was  in  common  use  in  my  boyhood.  As  that 
was  the  original  form  of  the  present,  it  was  very  properly 
condemned  by  linguists.  Where  e  and  o  are  found  in 
such  connections,  e  is  a  “  middle  ”  form  and  o  a  “  strong  ” 
one.  The  “  weak  ”  form  omits  the  vowel  altogether,  as  in 
yLyv^ofiai.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  found  in  noun  stems 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  as  will  appear  below.  Other  combi¬ 
nations  of  vowels  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose  and 
in  the  same  way. 

Coming  back  now  to  our  auxiliary  verbs,  so-called,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  actually  verbs  whose  true  sense  and 
office  have  been  either  obscured  or  forgotten.  They  have 
thus  become  parts  of  verbal  phrases  which  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  modes  and  tenses.  If  we  choose  to  call  them  so,  it 
is  really  misleading,  and  yet  no  philologian  will  be  likely 
to  attempt  to  force  an  exact  usage  down  the  throats  of  the 
partly  educated,  because  no  good  purpose  will  be  Served 
thereby  and  more  harm  than  good  might  result.  The  pur¬ 
ists  have  furnished  the  philologians  with  so  striking  an 
object  lesson  along  these  lines  that  they  are  not  inclined 
to  incur  a  similar  liability. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  the  fight  against  “had 
rather  ”  and  “  had  better  ”  seems  puerile.  Both  are  idioms 
with  more  to  justify  them  than  there  is  to  justify  various 
other  things  that  pass  without  question.  They  happen  to 
be  somewhat  singular,  and  the  true  character  of  the  other 
idioms  is  not  known.  As  a  result,  purists  insist  that  you 
cannot  parse  “had  .  be,”  while  “have  lost”  and  “have 
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gone  ”  are  “  tenses.”  You  cannot  parse  them,  however,  on 
the  basis  employed  with  “had  .  be,”  and,  although  it  is 
not  necessary,  there  is  no  more  reason,  intrinsically,  why 
“  had  .  be  ”  should  not  be  giveu  a  place  as  a  tense  than 
there  is  why  “  have  gone  ”  or  “  have  lost  ”  should  be,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  insuflBcient  knowledge  concerning  the  latter, 
which  is  no  reason  at  all. 

The  real  question  is  one  of  service.  Do  expressions  like 
“  had  rather  be  ”  and  “  had  better  go  ”  fill  a  place  in  Eng¬ 
lish  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  filled  ?  “  Had  rather  be  ” 
can  be  analyzed  and  parsed.  It  means  would  hold  it  pref¬ 
erable  to  be,  which  equals  “  would  prefer  to  be.”  The 
“had”  is  accordingly  a  subjunctive  (or  “potential”), 
as  appears  in  “  Had  I  known  that,  I  had  done  differently.” 
The  “  be  ”  is  therefore  an  infinitive  depending  on  “  had  ” 
precisely  as  “  be  ”  is  an  infinitive  depending  on  “  will  ”  in 
“  will  be.”  The  remaining  word,  “  rather,”  is  an  adjective. 
The  corresponding  idiom,  “  would  rather  be,”  makes  it  an 
adverb,  and  “  had  rather  ”  has  accordingly  acquired  a 
v^lue  resembling  that  of  the  “  break  in  upon  ”  discussed 
below.  It  has  a  forcefulness  that  is  lacking  in  “  would 
rather”  and  is  therefore  justified. 

When  it  comes  to  “had  better  go,”  we  have  no  real  al¬ 
ternative  ;  for  “  would  better  go  ”  —  even  if  it  does  have 
back  of  it  the  authority  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  —  is 
altogether  abominable  and  without  excuse,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  satisfy  the  purists  by  coming  within  the 
bounds  of  their  parsing  knowledge.  “  Had  better  ”  means 
should  hold  it  better  to,  the  “  had  ”  retaining  its  subjunc¬ 
tive  (“potential”)  character.  It  implies  that  there  is  a 
need  or  duty  which  jt  will  be  well  to  meet.  Every  speaker 
of  English  feels  the  force  of  it.  “Would  better”  utterly 
fails  to  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation; 
for  it  has  no  such  content,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  have.  So 
long  as  English  continues  to  owe  much  of  its  richness  and 
flexibility  to  such  idioms  as  these  —  that  it  does  so  now  is 
a  matter  concerning  which  there  is  no  room  for  a  difference 
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of  opinion  —  it  will  be  well  not  to  meddle  unduly  with 
what  is,  or  has  been,  accepted  usage  in  the  classics  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.^ 

It  is  astonishing  how  narrow  the  viewpoint  really  is 
of  some  of  our  would-be  leaders  in  English.  The  use  of 
“  don’t  ”  in  the  third  singular,  while  not  strictly  correct, 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  development  along  lines 
that  are  coextensive  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Aryan 
tongues.  The  entire  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages, 
to  which  English  belongs,  is  simply  studded  with  similar 
levelings  by  analogy.  In  Latin  we  have  pcs,  pedis,  but  in 
Greek  woi/v,  voSof,  indicating  that  the  parent  language  prob¬ 
ably  had  pos,  ped,  pd,  in  use  —  an  Avestan  compound  shows 
the  last  —  as  the  strong,  middle,  and  weak  stem  forms, 
although  a  somewhat  different  explanation  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Sanskrit  usage  supports  the  explanation  here 
given,  and  so  do  the  English  words,  foot,  feet.  The  leveling 
by  analogj’^  is  admitted  without  question. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  encountered  everywhere.  The  use 
of  “  you  ”  for  “  ye  ”  and,  especially,  for  “  thou  ”  is  a  case 
in  point.  “  Them  will  go  ”  would  horrify  us  all,  but  the 
time  was  when  “  you  will  go  ”  was  quite  as  bad,  and  the 
two  are  actually  parallel  forms  of  expression.  The  use  of 
Sic  in  German  is  similar  but  worse,  if  anything,  although 
it  is  an  established  idiom.  Leveling  by  analogy  accounts 
for  both  anomalous*  forms,  and  “  tinkering  ”  will  not  help 
matters.  It  may  make  them  worse.  The  purists  have  sev¬ 
eral  “  successes  ”  of  that  kind  to  their  credit ;  but  they  are 
hardly  things  to  be  proud  of. 

Take  the  modern  (New  York)  expression,  “  five  cents 
the  copy.”  It  suggests  a  high  hat,  a  long  coat,  and  a  thim¬ 
bleful  of  brains.  “  Five  icents  a  copy  ”  was  a  perfectly 

*  That  such  Is  the  case  with  both  of  these  idioms  has  been  duly 
shown.  See  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  11,  pp.  281-322, 
“  On  the  Origin  of  ‘  Had  rather  Go  ’  and  Analogous  or  Apparently 
Analogous  Locutions,”  by  Fitzedward  Hall,  or,  if  that  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  chapter  ix.  of  Professor  Lounsbury’s  book  entitled  “  The 
Standard  of  Usage  in  English.” 
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good  idiom^  and  it  was  correct.  It  means  five  cents  for  one 
(each)  copy,  and  it  applies  to  all  copies  of  the  issue. 
« ipijg  »  necessarily  discriminates.  It  is  a  definite  article, 
and  in  all  languages  that  have  such  a  word  it  is  a  weak 
demonstrative  (this  or  that).  “Five  cents  the  copy”  may 
accordingly  refer  ito  the  copy  that  bears  the  words,  with 
the  possible  intimation  that  no  other  copy  will  have  the 
same  price.  If  the  next  should  happen  to  read  “  six  cents 
the  copy  ”  no  incongruity  would  be  involved,  and  each 
might  vary  the  price  without  doing  violence  to  the  linguis¬ 
tic  requirements  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  “  five  cents 
the  copy  ”  may  mean  five  cents  for  the ''copy  (some  partic¬ 
ular  reproduction)  of  this  one,  with  no  reference  to  the 
one  so  marked  or  to  the  issue  as  a  whole. 

Verily,  “  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  That 
is  the  trouble  with  most  purists.  They  accordingly  wish 
either  to  divorce  English  entirely  from  its  historieal  con¬ 
nections  and  make  it  a  law  unto  itself  or  else  to  force  it 
to  conform  to  some  etymological  limitation  that  it  has  long 
outgrown.  None  of  their  schemes  are  really  feasible.  If 
they  were,  the  result  might  be  altogether  mischievous.  A 
good  physician  hardly  feels  competent  to  prescribe  for  a 
patient  until  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  family 
history  of  the  sufferer  with  relation  to  the  diseased  condi¬ 
tions.  The  purists  would  “  doctor  ”  English  without  any 
such  knowledge  and  without  attempting  to  obtain  it  before 
proceeding  to  business.  That  is  why  they  are  purists. 

They  are  useful  —  in  a  way.  A  certain  amount  of  prun¬ 
ing  is  desirable,  if  the  fruitful  branches  are  only  let  alone. 
“  Suckers  ”  need  to  be  removed,  and  language  develops 
that  sort  of  thing  in  the  form  of  slang.  The  trouble  with 
them  is  this.  They  will  not  restrict  their  efforts  to  legiti¬ 
mate  lines  but  must  needs  undertake  to  remodel  the  tree 
itself.  “  Dehoming  ”  an  aged  apple  tree  is  sometimes  ad¬ 
visable.  It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  dehorn  a  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  about  what  the  purists  would  ultimately 
do  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  their  own  way.  The  result 
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would  hardly  be  ornamental  or  attractive.  There  is  a  limit 
to  such  activities. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  time  to  revolt  when  they  attempt  to 
rob  us  of  the  “  split  infinitive.”  Jt  has  its.  place.  “  So  to 
speak”  is  an  idiom  that  is  often  used.  It  serves  a  useful 
purpose.  It  does  not  mean  to  apeak  in  such  a  manner, 
although  “  to  so  speak  ”  does  mean  just  that.  A  care¬ 
ful  discrimination  is  made  possible  by  the  two  arrange- 
nmnts.  “  So  much  as  to  suggest  ”  is  not  the  ^ame  in  mean¬ 
ing  as  “  to  so  much  .as,  suggest.”  and  the  elimination  of 
second  forms  of  that  kind  destroys  one  of  the  strong  points 
in  English  diction.  That  we  can  do  things  like  that  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  our  mother  tongue.  The  fight  against  it 
^  is  already  working  destructively  in  other  directions,  as  will 
1  appear  shortly.  It  is  a  perfectly  good  construction,  and  a 
literary  one. 

V  ji  Mr.  Long  mentions  “  to  more  than  thank.”  To  it  has 
I  been  added  “to  more  than  double.”  In  opposition,  it  has 
ibeen  urged  that  you  cannot  parse  “more”  singly  in  this 
I  phrase,  any  more  than  you  can  “to,”  and  that  each  word 
^  ^  i  is  a  part  of  the  verb,  which  is  a  compound  like  “  pussy- 
*  foot  ”  or  “  double-cross.”  This  has  but  one  weak  spot  — 

Iit  is  not  true.  The  two  compounds  are  genuine;  for  each 
expresses  a  simple  idea.  “  More  than  double  ”  is  complex, 
I  >  and  it  is  elliptical.  It  means  to  do  something  in  excess  of 
\iJohat  one  would  have  done  if  he  had  doubled  the  original, 
p o ^comparison  is  therefore  possible  in  the  premises.  It  is 
true  that  no  “do”  is  now  felt  in  the  phrase;  but  neither 
is  “  house  ”  felt  in  the  sentence,  “  I  am  going  down  to 
father’s  for  the  summer.”  In  each  case  the  missing  word 
is  necessary  before  any  parsing  can  be  done.  Prepositions 
do  not  govern  the  possessive  case  in  English.  They  do 
govern  the  corresponding  genitive  case  in  Gorman,  Greek, 
and  Sanskrit,  so  far  as  Sanskrit  can  be  said  to  have  such 
a  construction ;  but  their  adverbial  origin  still  shines 
through  in  places,  especially  in  Sanskrit.  English  now 
includes  several  participles  {excepting^  notwithstanding, 
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concerning,  regarding,  respecting,  eaving)^,.-aoino -impera¬ 
tives  (except,  save),  apjd  an  adjective  (like)  among  its  pre¬ 
positions;  but  we  may  easily  go  too  far  in  such  matters. 

As  to  the  “  to,”  let  this  be  remembered.  It  belongs  to 
no  true  infinitive,  but  is  a  corruption  taken  from  the 
gerund,  which  was  used  as  the  object  of  the  preposition. 
It  has  retained  its  prepositional  -  force  in  countless  in¬ 
stances,  as  paraphrasing  _wUl  show.  “  House  to  let  ” 
means  a  house  for  letting,  and  the  “  to  let  ”  parallels  the 
other  phrase  in  “  house  for  sale.”  Similarly  “  good  to 
eat  ”  means  good  for  eating,  and  the  illustrations  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  If  the  “  to  ”  in  the  “  more 
than  double  ”  phrase  indicates  purpose,  it  is  a  genuine 
preposition  still;  for  it  means  in  order  to  and  can  be 
paraphrased  with  “for”  (for  the  purpose  of  more  than 
doubling).  That  the  “for”  idiom  is  not  in  use  makes  no 
difference.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  construction 
shall  make  sense.  In  case  the  “  to  ”  has  lost  its  preposi¬ 
tional  force  (is  merely  a  corruption  from  the  gerund),  it 
is  to  be  parsed  as  the  “  rhematic  sign.”  It  has  practically 
dropped  out  of  use  after  various  verbs  once  followed  by  it, 
such  as  bid,  help,  and  make. 

If  “  more  than  ”  is  to  be  dealt  with  without  supplying 
the  suppressed  “  do  ”  after  the  “  to,”  it  must  be  taken  as 
an  adverbial  element  modifying  “  double.”  That  it  changes 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  does  not  matter.  We  do  that  sort 
of  thing  often  in  English.  “  I  broke  in  upon  his  medita¬ 
tion  ”  becomes  in  the  passive  “  his  meditation  was  broken 
in  upon  by  me.”  Until  such  combinations  are  regarded  as 
compounds,  it  is  certainly  out  of  the  question  to  treat 
“  more  than  double  ”  as  one.  “  In  upon  ”  is  a  part  of  the 
verbal  idea,  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  the  words  are  “  post¬ 
positions  ”  —  I  have  been  calling  them  such  for  about  forty 
years,  beginning  in  my  Junior  year  in  college  while  teach¬ 
ing  Whitney’s  “  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,”  the  best 
book  of  the  sort  ever  written  even  if  it  was  too  deep  for 
ordinary  teachers  of  that  grade,  —  which  are  as  much  a 
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part  of  the  verb  as  the  separable  prefixes  are  in  Oerman 
after  they  have  been  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

/“To  begin”  is  anfangcn,  to  “lay  hold  on.”  In  the  infini¬ 
tive  we  have  anfangcn  or  anzufangen.  The  participle  cor¬ 
responds.  In  other  constructions,  unless  the  inverted  order 
is  required,  the  “  on  ”  goes  to  the  end,  as  in  Ich  fing  dicsen 
Morgen  schr  friih  zu  schrcibcn  an,  where  my  early  morn¬ 
ing  writing  is  expressed  with  all  the  words  save  one  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  verb.  The  arrangement  is  com¬ 
mon  and  familiar. 

We  are  unduly  superficial  in  our  parsing.  “  He  made 
note  of  the  fact  ”  would  be  analyzed  as,  —  a  pronoun,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  finite  verb,  which  is  in  turn  followed  by  an 
object  limited  by  a  prepositional  phrase.  We  forget  the 
passive,  “  the  fact  was  made  note  of  by  him.”  We  can 
paraphrase  the  verbal  idea  by  “  was  noted,”  and  “  note  ” 
therefore  becomes  a  complementary  accusative  followed  by 
an  adverbial  particle,  if  we  insist  upon  an  exact  analysis. 
The  idiom  is  justified  by  its  emphasis  of  the  idea  of  noting, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  good  English 
until  some  purist  gets  tangled  up  in  the  parsing.  “  Made 
note  of  ”  is  a  verbal  phrase  which  performs  the  same  func¬ 
tion  as  “  noted.”  That,  however,  does  not  prevent  us  from 
saying  “  made  careful  note  of,”  with  an  adjective  in  b^ 
tween  the  parts. 

The  truth  is  this.  No  verbal  phrase  that  happens  to  do 
duty  as  a  mode  or  a  tense  is  so  much  of  a  unit  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  separated  when  clarity  is  promoted  thereby.  Ex¬ 
actness  often  demands  just  such  a  separation;  and  yet  the 
agitation  against  the  “  split  infinitive  ”  is  reacting  against 
“  split  ”  tenses,  so  that  they  too  are  beginning  to  be 
avoided.  The  results  are  already  deplorable;  for  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  newspapers  is  being  copied  elsewhere.  Note 
these  specimens: — 

“  He  warned  registration  officials  that  favoritism  easily 
could  be  detected  ”  (Boston  Journal,  May  11,  1917,  p.  1, 
near  end). 
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“  Some  influential  men  of  this  group  even  have  suggested 
that  Germany  go  so  far,”  etc.  {Ihid.,  May  21,  1917,  p.  7, 
col.  8). 

“  He  asserted  that  the  invention  soon  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  government,  which  already  had  been  advised 
of  the  details”  (76.,  May  23,  1917,  p.  1,  col.  6). 

“  The  situation  as  indicated  in  the  registration  returns 
only  can  result  in  most  careful  action  on  the  part  of  ex¬ 
emption  boards”  (76.,  June  8,  1917,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

“  How  much  of  the  burden  of  Russia’s  needs  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  this  country  yet  is  to  be  determined”  (Boston 
Transcript,  May  24,  1917,  p.  4,  col.  5). 

“  More  than  10,000  miles  of  wire  already  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  commercial  service  ”  (7h.,  May  25,  1917,  p.  4, 
col.  4). 

“  Numbers  of  prisoners  are  reported  already  to  be  reach¬ 
ing  the  collecting  Stations  ”  (76.,  June  7,  1917,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

“  He  expressed  the  conviction  that .  .  .  the  freedom  which 
has  been  achieved  still  will  be  cherished  ”  (76.,  Julv  14, 
1917,  Part  III.,  p.  6,  col.  4).  ,  ‘ 

“Yes,  the  world  is  coming  back  to  God  and  it  also  is 
coming  back  to  Jesus  ”  (L.  c.,  col.  1,  quoted  from  the  Con- 
gregationalist) . 

“  The  talks  he  recently  has  given  at  forums  .  .  .  have 
deeply  stirred  .  .  .  his  hearers  ”  (Grinnell  Review,  May, 
1917,  p.  153,  col.  2,  quoted). 

“  Grandsons,  sons,  and  husbands  already  have  been  sac¬ 
rificed  on  the  firing  line”  (Geographical  Magazine,  April, 
1917,  p.  322). 

“  We  ask  how  a  textual  critic  .  .  .  can  dare  so  to  garble 
this  text”  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April, ’28(5). 

Most  of  these  specimens  were  picked  up  in  a  few  days  at 
random  as  they  thrust  themselves  upon  my  notice.  Then 
I  began  to  invert  the  order  as  I  read. 

That  the  “  split  infinitive  ”  was  not  always  observed  and 
duly  eliminated  was  proved  by  an  occasional  example, 
such  as, — 

“  His  successor  would  not  delay  the  solemn  confirmation 
by  the  country  of  the  decision  Tiot  to  in  any  way  divide  the 
activities  and*  efforts  of  the  world  democracies  ”  (Boston 
Journal,  May  18, 1917,  p.  2,  col.  7). 

Even  the  Boston  Transcript  nodded  now  and  then  as  is 
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of  May  17,  1917  (p.  1,  col.  5).  How  much  of  a  pain  was 
caused  I  cannot  say. 

Not  content  with  such  achievements,  this  linguistic 
octopus  is  now  encouraging  the  habit  of  avoiding  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  any  adverb  after  the  preposition  “to.”  Witness 
the  following; — 

“  It  develops  upon  the  government  to  find  out  just  to 
what  extent  the  i>arty  local  is  allowing  itself  to  be  used 
as  a  point  of  vantage  for  the  German  spy  service”  (Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript,  June  11,  1917,  p.  10,  col.  3). 

“  In  this  situation  the  Western  Allies  can  look  forward 
only  to  one  possible  solution  —  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,”  etc.  (Review  of  Reviews,  March,  1918,  p.  271,  col.  2). 

All  italics  are  mine.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  —  it  is  painfully  evident  —  that  “  squint¬ 
ing  constructions  ”  are  here  encouraged. 

This  is  leveling  by  analogy  at  its  worst.  The  starting 
point  is  to  be  found  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  adverb 
before  the  “  to  ”  of  an  infinitive.  Any  “  to  ”  is  now  likely 
to  be  similarly  affected  regardless  of  the  effect  produced. 
Moreover,  the  adverb  is  constantly  placed  before  an  aux¬ 
iliary  verb  instead  of  with  the  word  it  modifies.  Mr. 
Long’s  suggestion  is  therefore  being  taken  seriously  but 
in  the  wrong  way.  If  the  examples  were  confined  to  the 
newspapers,  it  would  matter  little.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  rapidly  creeping  into  other  publications,  and  I  cannot 
help  wondering  what  the  end  will  be. 

English  has  been  extremely  flexible,  capable  of  fine  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  remarkably  expressive.  The  tendencies  here 
noted  may  ultimately  result  in  making  it  stilted,  inac¬ 
curate,  and  stupid.  Possibly  some  of  us,  just  by  way  of 
a  counter  irritant,  ought  to  conscientiously  “  split  ”  every 
infinitive  that  we  conveniently  can,  in  order  to  help  in 
overcoming  this  inane  and  misdirected  effort.  In  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  write  elegant  English  —  by  avoiding  “  split  in¬ 
finitives  ”  — ^these  good  people,  whose  zeal  far  exceeds  their 
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knowledge,  are  foisting  upon  us  English  that  is  not  merely 
inelegant  but  actually  hideous. 

When  Latin  became  set  in  form  it  died.  In  its  place 
arose  French  and  Portuguese  and  Spanish  and  Italian  and 
Provencal.  When  the  purists  finally  succeed  in  getting 
English  into  a  set  form  it  too  will  die.  What  will  take  its 
place?  The  patois  of  the  street  and  the  slang  of  the  col¬ 
lege  “  dorm.”  When  the  effort  to  keep  our  music  “  class¬ 
ical  ”  had  made  it  artificial  and  evidently  “  manufactured,” 
the  inevitable  reaction  took  place  and  “  rag  time  ”  came 
into  its  own.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  circles  of  the 
uneducated  but  grasped  college  men  and  college  women 
likewise.  Wanting  something  real,  they  took  that.  It  was 
more  genuine  than  the  music  made  by  rule.  It  had  the 
, virtue  of  spontaneity,  and  they  liked  it  for  that  reason. 
The  “  split  infinitive  ”  has  that  same  virtue.  To-  xivokl  it 
is  to  be  artificial.  Making  language  by  rule  is  like  putting 
a  strait-jacket  on  a  sane  person,  —  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose. 

As  a  written  tongue  Latin  survived  for  centuries,  though 
it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  except  in  monasteries  and  sim¬ 
ilar  places.  A  similar  fate  may  overtake  English,  if  it 
becomes  sufficiently  stilted.  Nature  will  attend  to  that. 
Tendencies  in  these  directions  are  even  now  manifest;  for 
colloquial  English  and  literary  English  are  already  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  and  the  breach  is  widening.  Why  should 
we  help  it  by  espousing  a  fad? 

Every  teacher  of  English  seems  to  have  some  pet  notion 
or  some  pet  aversion.  One  professor  in  a  well-known  in¬ 
stitution  insists  upon  having  a  noun  after  all  demonstra¬ 
tives.  What  becomes  of  their  pronominal  character  on 
such  a  basis?  He  likewise  has  a  holy  horror  of  a  sentence 
beginning  with  “And.”  What  would  he  do  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible?  Another  cannot  abide  “at  all.”  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  overworked;  but  it  does  serve  a  useful  purpose  at 
times.  Why  not  let  it  alone?  Professor  Lounsbury  ap¬ 
parently  disliked  a  “split  infinitive”;  but  he  defends  it 
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in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  “  Standard  Usage  in  English.” 

of  us  dislike  the  unintentional  and  wholly 
unexpected  results  of  his  4wtlpithy. 

a  peradventure  he  was  an  admirable  teacher, 

'  /  and  his  book  deserves  the  indorsement  of  scholars  and 
laymen  alike.  And  yet,  as  a  popular  American  philoso¬ 
pher,  under  the  sobriquet.  Josh  Billings,  reminds  us. 
Every  man’s  gut  somethin’  to  him  that  spiles  him.”  We 
need  to  remember  that.  Professor  Lounsbury  set  an  un¬ 
fortunate  example.  He  was  innocent  enough,  and  his 
teachings  were  sound ;  but  he  wrote  on  page  39,  “  he  was 
almost  invariably  wrong  whenever  it  was  possible  so  to 
be,”  which  means  wrong  to  be.  He  undoubtedly  copied  the 
Anglo-Saxon  idiom;  for  inverting  the  order  did  not  elimi¬ 
nate  a  monosyllabic  ending,  and  obscuring  the  character 
of  the  ending  by  not  allowing  “  so  ”  to  be  final,  would 
have  been  mere  camoufiage.  The  inverted  order  evidently 
pleased  his  fancy ;  for  we  find  on  page  60,  “  if  so  we  choose 
to  call  them,”  with  no  regard  whatever  for  the  idiomatic 
use  of  “  if  so  ”  in  other  connections.' 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  have  not  been  for  some  decades.  I  did  teach  it 
incidentally  for  six  years  before  going  to  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  for  my  postgraduate  work.  Since  then 
my  teaching  has  included  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit,  with 
a  brief  substitution  in  German;  but  English  has  been  a 
means,  not  an  end.  That  may  not  have  been  a  detriment; 

*  Two  other  items  may  be  mentioned  incidentally.  On  page  159 
a  most  curious  slip  in  the  use  of  '*  would  ”  and  “  should  ”  —  such 
things  are  common  —  occurs,  the  two  being  Interchanged,  and  on 
page  142  a  prominent  writer  is  taken  to  task  for  using  the  expres- 
alon  “  setting  hen.”  As  the  hen  incubates  the  eggs  and  hatches 
chickens,  the  sprachgefill  of  the  farmer  is  sound,  the  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  for  the  intransitive  verb 
”  sit  ”  is  quite  Inadequate  to  express  what  the  hen  actually  does. 
She  is  not  "sitting”  in  any  true  sense  of  that  word:  she  is  hatch¬ 
ing  chickens,  and  “  setting  ”  is  employed  to  Indicate  that  fact  The 
expression  “  sitting  hen  ”  is  really  too  pedantic  for  a  red-blooded 
person  to  tolerate. 
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for  those  who  go  to  Europe  to  learn  French  (or  German) 
do  not  learn  it,  while  those  who  go  there  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  else  always  do.  They  are  compelled  to.  Possibly 
it  may  have  been  something  of  that  sort  which  made  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gildersleeve  such  a  master  of  the  English  tongue. 
I  have  never  met  his  equal  and  do  not  expect  to.  He  had 
already  become  one  of  the  world^s  great  scholars  in  Greek 
and  had  been  recognized  as  such  when  I  became  his  stu¬ 
dent.  It  puzzled  me  then  that  a  man  of  his  acumen  and 
infallible  judgment  should  never  have  a  good  word  for  a 
purist.  I  understand  it  now. 

Language  is  not  a  thing  to  be  shaped  as  a  carpenter 
shapes  wood  with  his  tools.  It  ia  rathp^  a  growth,  tqj)e 
pruned  whera-Aoeessary,  to  be.  cultivated,  and  t^~be  allowed 
a  fal£^ch€fcnca.io  be  a  normal  product  of.  jxalpre.  When  a 
useful  purpose  is  served  by  some  innovation  —  I  notice 
that  the  expression  “  where  he  is  at  ”  is  gaining  a  foothold 
in  colloquial  speech,  —  it  should  be  given  a  chance.  If  it 
serves  no  useful  purpose  and  ultimately  involves  a  posi¬ 
tive  detriment,  as  the  agitation  against  “  split  infinitives  ** 
I  ^as  plainly  done,  it  cannot  J)e  repudiated  with  too.  great 
,  hast^dr'“empliasis. 

The  fact  that  German  zu  always  immediately  precedes 
its  infinitive  should  have  no  influence  in  English.  Their 
\curious  inverted  way  of  putting  things  favors  such  an 
arrangement  in  German.  In  both  languages  the  force  of 
the  “  to  ”  is  more  or  less  obscure,  because  it  was  not  orig¬ 
inally  a  part  of  the  infinitive,  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  gerund.  Both  constructions  were  employed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  express  purpose.  Thus,  we  find  gretan  edde,  “  tu 
greet  went,”  with  an  infinitive,  but  eode  se  scedere  td 
sdicenne,  “out  went  the  sower  to  sow”  (Mark  iv.  3),  with 
the  gerund.^  English  now  uses  “  to  ”  or  “  in  order  to  ”  in 
such  connections,  while  German  employs  um  zu.  The  lat- 

*  The  limitations  of  modem  fonts  sometimes  prevent  distinctions 
from  being  observed,  and  the  scedere  therefore  lacks  its  caret  over 
the  diphthong.  It  should  be  long. 
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ter  closelj’^  parallels  our  obsolete  “  for  to  ”  (anciently  some¬ 
times  spelled  “  forto  ”) ;  but  the  construction  was  not 
limited  to  expressions  of  purpose  in  English. 

The  natural  place  for  “  to  ”  or  any  other  preposition  is 
immediately  before  its  substantive,  whether  that  substan¬ 
tive  is  a  noun  or  an  infinitive;  and  yet,  provided  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  Mandarin  English  do  not  constrain  us  to 
employ  the  word  “  attend,”  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
say  such  things  as,  “  did  he  come  to  your  brother’s  recent 
birthday  party?”  In  German  we  find  an  idiom  that  is 
even  more  remarkable;  for  the  prepositions  urn,  ohne,  and 
statt  ianstatt)  may  be  widely  separated  from  the  infini¬ 
tives  —  the  zu  is  retained  —  which  they  govern.  Whitney 
furnishes  this  illustration,  anstatt  aber  die  hiedurch  er- 
zeugte  giinstige  Stimmung  zu  benutzen,  ‘  instead,  however, 
of  improving  the  favorable  state  of  mind  thus  brought 
about.’  Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  rules 
governing  the  German  and  English  constructions  in  this 
example  can  no  more  be  interchanged  than  can  the  order 
of  tlie  words,  even  if  Whitney  has  labeled  forms  such 
as  “  improving  ”  is  in  this  connection  “  participial  infini¬ 
tives  ”  or  infinitives  in  -ing.  He  avoided  calling  them 
gerunds  —  that  is  what  they  are  —  lest  the  term  be  found 
forbidding  and  unnecessary. 

The  “  split  infinitive  ”  is  comparatively  rare  for  the 
same  reason  that  these  other  constructions  are  compara- 
tiyely- rare;,  namely,  the  need  does-nat.olt6B-^-cur.  When 
it  does  occur,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  about  naing  it. 
Clarity  is  of^the  first- importance.  To  make  an  artificial 
rule  excluding  such  infinitives  altogether  because  they 
happen  to  be  rare  is  like  promulgating  a  law  that  all  or¬ 
chids  should  be  exterminated  because  there  are  but  few  of 
them.  If  one  procedure  runs  counter  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  the  other  is  no  better. 

The  power  and  beauty  of  a  language  do  not  depend  on 
its  observance  of  a  set  list  of  rules,  precisely  as  the  beauty 
and  attractivenesVof  a  musical  composition  do  not  depend 
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on  a  slavish  observance  of  the  laws  of  counterpoint.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  all  great  composers  break  those  laws  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  their  power  depends  in  part  upon 
their  occasional  transgressions.  A  timid  soul  would  not 
dare  transgress,  and  his  music  is  artificial  and  stilted  in 
consequence.  A  similar  fate  overtakes  the  timid  soul  who 
dares  not  “  split  ”  an  infinitive,  because  it  has  been  declared 
that  it  is  not  “  good  form  ”  to  do  so.  If  the  resulting  ex¬ 
pedients  are  not  “  bad  form,”  it  ig  them. 

^ English  “  to  ”  is  really  nnder  no  more  obligation  to  im¬ 
mediately  precede  its  infinitive  than  is  Greek  av  —  an 
untranslatable  word  indicating  contingency  —  nnder  obli¬ 
gation  to  always  precede  its  verbal  form.  With  the  Sub¬ 
junctive  it  is  regularly  joined  to,  or  compounded  with, 
the  introductory  relative  or  particle,  with  the  Optative  it 
is  more  or  less  mobile,  with  the  Indicative  (secondary 
tenses  and  futnre)  it  is  likewise  mobile;  but  with  the  in¬ 
finitive  and  participle  it  usually,  not  always,  precedes  or 
follows  its  word.  Clearness  of  meaning  settles  that  point. 
Language  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  Isoc¬ 
rates  made  it  an  end,  and  no  one  pays  any  attention  to 
what  he  said.  They  are  too  busy  noticing  how  he  said  it. 
Thucydides  is  read  for  what  he  has  to  say;  for  he  says  it 
with  telling  effect  even  if  he  does  shock  the  grammatical 
idealist  in  almost  every  line.  Purists  are  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Isocrates.  They  lack  breadth  of  vision  and  soun(^ 
ness  of  practical  judgment.  / 

Fortunately  this  matter  has  been  carefully  threshed  out 
by  Fitzedward  Hall  in  The  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  17-24,  “  On  the  Separation,  by  a  Word  or  Words, 
of  To  and  the  Infinitive  Mood.”  Professor  Lounsbury  in 
his  eighth  chapter  adds  still  more  material.  It  is  thus 
brought  to  light  that  such  authors  as  Henry  More,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Samuel  Pepys,  Richard  Bentley,  Defoe, 
Franklin,  Eldmund  Burke,  Dr.  Johnson,  Madame  D’Arblay, 
Robert  Bums,  Southey,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Lord  Byron, 
Charles  Lamb,  William  Taylor,  Wordsworth,  Lord  Ma- 
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caulay,  De  Quincey,  Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold, 
John  Buskin,  Charles  Beade,  and  Bobert  Browning  have 
made  use  of  the  construction  from  one  to  many  times,  and 
the  idiom  has  been  traced  back  as  far  as  Wyclif  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  most  remarkable  cases  are  very 
old.  Some  of  th^m  hflyp  £>«  na  figo  mfgrHia  between 

the  “  to  ”  and  the  in&oitive  proper. 

/  JCbw,  TTliappens  that  tiie  (lothic  possessed  and  used  a 
/  true  infinitive,  while  Anglo-Saxon  sometimes  substituted 
for  such  an  infinitive  a  gerund  with  to.  The  difference 
between  the  forms  came  to  be  overlooked,  although  the 
gerund  was  properly  a  dative,  the  infinitive  being  prevail¬ 
ingly  an  accusative.  At  times  it  borrowed  the  to  and  be¬ 
came,  in  effect,  itself  a  dative;  for  its  construction  here, 
as  elsewhere,  was  that  of  a  neuter  noun.  It  naturally 
showed  the  inverted  order,  as  that  was  common  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  “To  do  well”  might  be  an  infinitive  {wel  don)  or 
a  gerund  {wel  to  ddnne),  the  latter  being  found  in  Mat¬ 
thew  xii.  12,  where  the  whole  phrase  becomes  the  subject 
of  a  verb  and  therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  nom¬ 
inative.  With  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  gerund  was  the 
proper  form  to  use;  but  in  English  all  jSuch  distinctions 
have  disappeared  along  with  the  inverted  order.  Why 
attempt  to  restore  the  latter,  when  to  do  so  is  simply  to 
lend  confusion  to  forms  of  expression  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  clear  and  devoid  of  any  possible  “  squint.” 

It  is  a  question  of  the  greater  outweighing  the  less.  On 
that  basis,  the  anomalous  English  “  tenses  ”  can  be  justi¬ 
fied.  They  are  needed.  So  can  the  “  had  rather  ”  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  English  Bible  —  see  Psalms  Ixxxiv.  10  and 
1  Cor.  xiv.  19  (any  version)  — be  justified,  along  with  the 
“  had  better  ”  that  parallels  it  but  is  less  common.  No  one 
seems  to  have  assailed  “  had  to  go  ”  as  yet,  but  it  is  slated 
for  attack  as  soon  as  some  purist  discovers  its  limitations. 
It  resembles  “  had  better  ”  in  a  way ;  for  each  implies  an 
owing  (ought),  and  the  “had”  is  therefore  peculiar  and 
not  to  be  confounded  with  an  ordinary  auxiliary  verb^ 
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Each  is  as  different  from  an  ordinary  “  had  ”  as  the  second 
“  do  ”  is  different  from  the  first  in  “  how  do  you  do?  ” 

Any  peculiarity  of  usage  is  an  idiom,  which  amounts  to 
saying  that  it  is  a  construction  that  is  more  or  less  idiotic 
—  the  two  words  go  back  to  the  same  Greek  basic  ,form, 
which  in  turn  reverts  to  the  idea  of  individual  idiosyncrasy 
or  individual  possession,  i.e.,  it  applies  to  something  that 
is  “  private  ”  or  “  personal  ”  in  character,  —  and  if  the 
construction  is  a  trifle  more  idiotic  in  some  instances, 
utility  may  serve  as  a  legitimate  excuse  for  its  retention. 
On  this  basis,  “  have  lost  ”  becomes  secure. 

Scholars  who  know  the  weaknesses  of  English  best,  have 
most  patience  with  those  of  its  idioms  that  are  anathema 
to  the  purists.  They  cannot  see  that  the  pot  has  any  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  over  the  kettle  in  the  matter  of  black¬ 
ness.  If  “  had  better  ”  is  idiotic,  then  “  would  better  ”  is 
more  idiotic,  and  we  had  better  let  well-enough  alone. 
Even  the  double  negative  has  some  justification;  for  it  is 
the  proper  construction  in  Greek,  and  such  forms  are  there¬ 
fore  germane  to  the  Aryan  family  of  languages.  They  have 
not  been  stamped  out  of  colloquial  English  and  probably 
never  can  be.  We  try  to  get  rid  of  them  on  the  basis  of 
logic;  but  logic  and  grammar  have  never  been  on  good 
terms.  When  a  man  buys  a  yoke  of  oxen,  he  buys,  logi¬ 
cally,  the  oxen.  Grammatically,  he  buys  the  yoke.  It  may 
be  well  not  to  mix  things  that  differ. 

“  Had  as  lief  ”  may  occur  to  some.  It  means  would  hold 
it  as  good  to ;  for  the  “  had  ”  is  of  the  same  sort  as  the  oth¬ 
ers.  “  Had  to  go  ”  may  mean  held  it  best  to  go;  but  it» 
genesis  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  desirable.  The  genesis, 
of  some  other  things  is  clear  enough;  for  the  restoration 


of  the  inverted  order  is  eliminating  a  legitimate  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  adverb  after  the  infinitive.  The  Review  of 


Reviews  for  April,  1918  (p.  374,  end),  illustrates  the  point 
with,  “this  leaves  the  French  with  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  line  stiH-te  look  out,  for.”  Does  Mr.  Simonds  mean 
“leaves  still”  or  “look  out  for  still”?  The  supposition 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  301.  6 
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is  that  he  means  the  latter.  Why  not  say  it  and  avoid  the  / 
“  squint  ”  ? 

One  other  point  might  be  made;  for  if  it  is  sensible  to 
insist  that  no  adverb  shall  be  allowed  to  come  between  a 
“  to  ”  and  its  infinitive  —  it  always  belongs  to  the  infini¬ 
tive  and  never  to  the  “  to,”  as  even  the  dullest  must  appre¬ 
hend, —  then  it  is  also  sensible  to  insist  that  no  adverb 
shall  be  allowed  to  come  between  a  subject  and  its  verb, 
since  tlio^  two  are  inseparably  connected-in  thought  and 
ought  not  to  have  such  an  el^Wt  between  them.  On  such 
a  basis,  forms  like  those  cited  above,  in  which  the  so-called 
tenses  are  kept  intact,  at  once  become  inadmissible,  and 
the  restriction  is  certainly  more  desirable  than  the  present 
avoidance  of  “  splitting  tenses  ”  ever  can  be,  with  its 
“  squinting  constructions  ”  and  other  abominations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  either  restriction  merely  registers  a  bit 
of  stupidity,  and  it  should  therefore  be  avoided.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  well  to  keep  adverbs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
and  not  allow  them  to  come  between  the  verb  and  its  sub¬ 
ject;  but  there  are  times  and  places  in  which  linguistic 
exigencies  completely  nullify  any  such  limitation.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  should  make  that  evident.  Unfortunately,  our 
educators  have  not  yet  perfected  a  method  for  developing 
that  most  desirable  faculty. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  is  this.  The  “  split  infinitive  ” 
has  been  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  English  for  at 
least  five"  hundred  years  and  probably  much  longer  than 
that,  its  most  remarkable  examples  being  very  old.  It  is 
therefore  a  perfectly  sound  and  legitimate  construction 
whenever  and  wherever  clarity  is  to  be  gained  by  its  use. 

Th.e  opposition  to  it  is  based  on  ignorance  of  .the  origin  of 
the  idiom  and  a  false  notion  that  “  to  ”  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  infinitive,  which  is  clearly  absurd;  for  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  corruption,  and  the  language  contains  countless 
oth^  infinitives  without  any  “  to,”  in  its  “  tenses,”  and 
likewise  many  forms  in  which  the  “  to  ”  retains  its  full 
force  as  a  preposition.  Such  forms  are  properly  gerunds;  ) 
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/  but  English  grammar  does  not  recognize  the  fact,  and  the 
j  purists  do  not  know  it.  This  much  may  be  regarded  as  set¬ 
tled  by  the  historical  data  in  our  possession. 

For  the  rest,  let  this  suffice.  Language  is  a  tool,  or  in¬ 
strument,  for  the  transmission  of  thought.  It  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  and  men  were  not  made  to  be  its  servants. 
Eatactgessand  clarity  in  the  expression  of  an  Idea  is  the 
supreme^COTsider^ion,  and  where  they  can  be  obtained 
6^tl>y~“  splitting  ”  the  infinitive  it  should  be  “  split  ”  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  protests  of  purists.  Like  the  impecunious, 
they  are  always  with  us  and  sometimes  become  a  bur¬ 
den  to  the  community.  Furthermore,  compound  “  tenses  ” 
should  be  “  split,”  in  the  same  fashion,  as  often  as  may  be 
desirable;  and  the  adverb  should  be  placed  with  the  verb 
to  which  it  really  belongs,  not  thrust  in  before  an  auxil¬ 
iary,  to  which  it  does  not  and  cannot  belong,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  said  auxiliary  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  a  verbal  tense.  If  a  person  is  ignorant  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  genius  of  our  mother  tongue,  it  may  be  just  as 
well  not  to  advertise  the  fact  with  undue  prominence. 


GERMAN  MORAL  ABNORMALITY 


THE  REVEREND  W.  H.  GRIFFITH  THOMAS,  D.D. 

WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE,  TORONTO 

During  the  last  four  years  it  has  been  impossible  to 
avoid  noticing  many  surprising  utterances,  and  many  still 
more  surprising  deeds,  which  have  emanated  from  German 
sources.  Quite  apart  from  what  may  be  perhaps  regarded 
as  political  and  patriotic  prejudices,  these  words  and 
actions  inevitably  demand  an  explanation.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  Germany  as  thoroughly  educated 
aud  civilized,  possessing  a  respect  for  the  ordinary  moral 
code  of  humanity,  but  in  the  face  of  many  patent  viola¬ 
tions  of  civilized  ethics  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this 
aberration  is  at  once  natural  aud  essential.  In  this  article, 
care  will  be  taken  to  limit  attention  to  utterances  and 
acts  of  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  serious  question. 
They  are  all  based  on  authority  which  is  sufficient,  even 
if  not  absolutely  undoubted.  The  words  and  deeds  of 
military  authorities  will  come  first,  and  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  expressions 
of  opinion  by  German  preachers  and  teachers.  The  war 
has  compelled  the  world  to  face  a  moral  abnormality 
which  imperatively  needs  explanation.^ 

I 

The  general  military  policy  of  Germany  calls  for  atten¬ 
tion  first  of  all.  This  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  it  has 
included  the  outrage  and  murder  of  women  and  children, 
not  as  the  excesses  of  an  army  which  has  become  undis¬ 
ciplined,  but  as  part  of  a  definite  scheme  laid  down  by  the 
higher  command  of  that  army.  Then,  too,  there  has  been 

*  This  inquiry  has  a  practical  bearing  on  certain  aspects  of 
teaching  which  are  prevalent  to-day.  The  discussion  is  therefore 
unaffected  by  the  recent  events  which  have  brought  about  so  wel¬ 
come  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  problem  is  still  of  pressing 
and,  indeed,  of  permanent  interest  and  importance. 
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the  destruction  of  merchant  shipping  without  discrimina¬ 
tion;  the  creation  of  a  new  law  of  the  sea  in  which  there 
is  no  indication  or  even  profession  of  equity  and  justice; 
the  slavery  of  unoffending  civilians  in  occupied  territory; 
the  poisoning  of  wells;  the  devastation  of  evacuated  terri¬ 
tory  without  military  justification ;  the  torpedoing  of 
hospital  ships,  notwithstanding  moral  pledges  to  regard 
them  as  inviolate;  the  destruction  of  monuments  of  great 
value;  and  the  holding  of  treaties  and  promises  in  su¬ 
preme  contempt.  These  and  other  things  have  been  part 
of  tlie  Prussian  military  policy  during  this  war.  An  Officer 
who  has  had  personal  experience  has  suggested  that  a 
complete  exhibition  of  the  German  war-outfit  should  oc¬ 
cupy  one  of  the  anterooms  of  the  hall  in  which  the  peace 
negotiations  are  held.  This  is  how  he  describes  what  he 
has  seen  and  known : — 

“  It  would  begin  with  the  oil-sprayers  and  incendiary 
tabloids  which  proved  so  useful  in  the  organized  burning 
out  of  the  Belgian  towns,  and  end  with  the  flammenwerfer, 
which  is  designed  to  spray  burning  oil  into  the  eyes,  and 
the  ‘  lachrymatory  shells  ’  which  are  mostly  used  on  the 
villages  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting  line,  and  therefore  find 
most  of  their  victims  among  the  civil  population.  The 
flammenwerfer  is  designed  to  spray  the  face  of  the  soldier 
with  burning  oil.  But  its  intention  is  far  more  devilish 
than  its  performance.  Protection  against  it  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter;  for  the  spray  of  the  burning  oil  cannot  be  got 
to  describe  a  curve  downwards  as  a  jet  of  water  does;  the 
spray  curves  upward,  and,  if  you  ‘  lay  low  *  like  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit,  it  passes  harmlessly  overhead.  The  poison  gas  clouds 
are  discharged  from  cylinders  when  the  wind  is  favorable, 
■with  the  idea  of  poisoning  the  combatants  on  the  other 
side.  The  German  used  at  first  chlorine;  then  a  variety  of 
gases,  such  as  Phosgene.  He  is  very  cunning  in  mixing 
his  gases.  With  poison  gas  he  will  send  out  a  stink  gas 
which  is  harmless  though  unpleasant.  It  goes  through  the 
helmet,  and  brings  Germany  right  home  to  the  nostrils, 
and,  if  you  have  not  been  fore- warned,  makes  you  think 
that  your  gas  helm.et  is  leaking.  Take  it  off,  though,  and 
you  are  the  next  on  the  casualty  list,  for  the  poison  gas 
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gets  to  the  lungs.  Stink  gas  the  soldier  must  learn  to  put 
up  with.” 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  general  attitude  may 
be  seen  from  the  article  published  in  the  Berlin  Tageszci- 
tung  in  reference  to  the  confiscation  of  German  ships  in 
Allied  ports.  The  writer  said: — 

“  If  we  are  in  a  position  to  destroy  the  whole  of  Loudon 
it  would  be  more  humane  to  do  so  than  to  allow  one  more 
German  to  bleed  to  death  on  the  battlefield.  To  hesitate 
or  to  surrender  ourselves  to  feelings  of  pity  would  be  un¬ 
pardonable.  More  than  400  merchant  ships  have  been 
stolen  from  us  by  Great  Britain.  Our  answer  should  be 
that  for  every  German  ship  at  least  one  English  town 
should  be  reduced  to  ruins  by  our  airmen.  Far  better 
were  it  for  us  .that  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States  should  call  us  barbarians  than  that  they  should  be¬ 
stow  on  us  their  pity  when  we  are  beaten.  Softness  and 
sentimentality  are  stupid  in  wartime.” 

II 

Acts  of  cruelty  which  have  been  abundantly  evident  all 
through  the  four  years  of  war  constitute  another  moral 
problem.  Lord  Bryce’s  reports  on  Belgium  and  Armenia 
bear  their  own  sad  and  impressive  testimony,  and  the  de¬ 
plorable  treatment  meted  out  to  prisoners,  especially  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Bussian,  is  beyond  doubt  or  even  question.  But  it 
will  be  better  for  our  present  purpose  to  limit  attention  to 
specific  acts.  Harry  Lauder,  the  well-known  singer,  who 
has  lost  a  son  in  the  war,  says  that  he  heard  and  saw  many 
examples  of  German  brutality,  but  he  calls  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  two.  The  first  one  .refers  to  sixty  Highlanders  of 
the  Black  Watch  Regiment.  They  were  captured  by  the 
Germans  one  night,  and  neither  expected  mercy  nor  wanted 
it,  though  to  their  great  surprise,  instead  of  being  killed, 
they  were  ordered  by  the  Germans  to  take  off  every  bit  of 
clothing  from  their  bodies.  Then  the  men  were  left  all 
night  shivering,  naked,  and  up  to  their  waist  in  the  mud 
of  the  trenches.  Towards  morning  an  Officer  approached 
the  Highlanders  and  told  them  they  might  go  back  to  their 
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trenches.  The  men  could  not  believe  the  words  they  heard; 
but,  overjoyed  at  their  unexpected  freedom,  they  started 
forth  across  No  Man’s  Land,  remarking  to  one  another  that 
after  all  they  must  have  misjudged  the  Germans.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  they  had  not.  For  when  the  Highlanders  had 
gone  about  fifty  yards  they  heard  the  Germans  laughing 
and  jeering,  and  the  next  moment  a  machine  gun  was 
turned  on  them,  mowing  them  down  instantly,  to  the  great 
enjoyment  of  the  German  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  Only 
one  man  was  not  killed  outright,  and  when  he  was  brought 
in  by  an  ambulance  he  told  the  OflBcers  what  had  happened. 

The  other  incident  mentioned  by  Lauder  is  of  a  British 
soldier  who  noticed  a  fountain  pen  lying  in  a  trench  which 
he  and  the  others  had  taken.  Thinking  that  the  pen  would 
be  handy  for  the  purpose  of  writing  home  to  his  wife,  he 
picked  it  up,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  was  that  he  was 
in  a  hospital  with  half  of  his  face  off.  The  Germans  had 
put  dynamite  in  the  pen  before  leaving  the  trench,  and 
Lauder  found  the  poor  fellow  in  such  a  state,  with  one  eye 
and  half  his  face  blown  away,  that  it  was  sickening  to 
gaze  at  him. 

Sir  Arthur  Yapp  told  an  audience  in  Toronto,  some 
weeks  ago,  of  similar  instances  of  German  cruelty.  When 
the  British  soldiers  had  taken  Peronne  a  piano  was  found 
in  one  of  the  houses,  and  a  soldier  who  could  play  went 
forward  to  enjoy  a  tune.  An  Officer  close  by  warned  him 
to  look  into  the  piano  before  he  attempted  to  play,  and  on 
doing  so  a  bomb  was  found  inside,  arranged  to  explode 
when  the  piano  was  played.  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  Germans  had  evacuated  a  town  and  the  British  en¬ 
tered  it,  a  live  kitten  was  found  on  a  door,  nailed  to  the 
woodwork  by  its  forepaws,  and  crying  piteously  in  its  pain. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  moment  for  a  British  soldier 
to  rush  to  its  release,  but  in  pulling  the  nails  out  of  the 
kitten’s  paws  an  engine  of  destruction  behind  the  door  was 
loosed,  and  man  and  kitten  were  at  once  blown  across  the 
road  in  atoms.  It  is  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  under- 
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stand  the  state  of  mind  tliat  would  at  once  cause  pain  to 
a  dumb  animal,  and  make  this  in  turn  the  means  of  human 
destruction. 

Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson,  who  has  just  returned 
liome  to  recover  from  a  wound,  told  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  two  instances  from  his  own  experience. 
This  is  one  of  them: — 

“  During  a  drive  of  one  of  the  Canadian  divisions  to 
which  I  was  attached,  a  young  officer  in  command  of  a 
tank  was  very  keen  to  go  ahead.  When  the  enemy  coun¬ 
terattacked,  he  was  left  high  and  dry.  Afterward,  when 
our  division  again  drove  the  Huns  back,  we  found  that  he 
and  the  crew  of  the  tank  had  been  taken  out,  stripped, 
lashed  to  the  tank  and  then  bombed  to  death.” 

Here  is  the  other : — 

“  Some  Australians  who  were  in  the  same  show  with  us 
at  the  end  of  August  saw  a  dead  German  officer  on  a 
stretcher  which  had  been  left  behind.  When  some  of  the 
soldiers  w’ent  to  lift  the  stretcher  with  the  intention  of 
giving  him  a  decent  burial,  it  exploded  a  small  mine  under¬ 
neath  and  all  of  them  wei*e  killed.  It  was  a  booby-trap  set 
by  the  Huns,  knowing  full  well  that  the  Allies  were  too 
decent  to  pass  the  body  of  an  enemy  by.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Lieutenant  Dawson  remarks 
that  the  Germans  “  trade  on  the  decent  feelings  of  Allies 
in  every  way  in  order  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  them.” 
Rut  again,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  this  fiend¬ 
ish  barbarity  in  a  people  presumably  civilized. 

Ill 

Actions  arising  out  of  the  war  call  for  attention.  Mr. 
Kellogg,  who  w’as  the  chief  assistant  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  told  an  incident  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  which  has 
a  definite  bearing  on  our  problem.  In  October,  1917,  680 
Belgian  children,  their  ages  from  four  to  twelve,  were  at 
Evian  les  Bains  on  one  train,  and  the  poor  little  creatures 
were  emaciated,  sickly,  and  absolutely  alone,  without  the 
loving  care  of  mothers  and  elder  sisters.  They  liad  been 
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sent  ont  of  Belgium,  and  had  actually  been  taken  down  to 
Switzerland  so  that  they  might  enter  France,  through 
Switzerland,  to  be  cared  for.  Two  thirds  of  the  children 
belonged  to  parents  whose  fathers  would  not  work  for  the 
German  army  and  were  being  starved  into  submission,  and 
the  mothers  were  willing  to  let  their  little  ones  go  rather 
than  see  them  also  starved.  As  Mr.  Kellogg  remarks,  we 
have  onh'  to  think  of  that  line  of  weak,  little  motherless 
things,  climbing  down  from  the  train  and  marching  along 
the  platform  as  bravely  as  they  could,  into  the  hands  of 
kindly  but  unknown  foster-mothers  and  foster-sisters. 
Nothing  could  be  sadder  or  more  poignant  than  this  epi¬ 
sode.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  humanity  alone 
would  have  prevented  the  Germans  from  venting  on  these 
poor  innocent  children  such  unnecessary  cruelty. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Odell 
wrote  of  his  visit  to  Chateau  Thierry,  where  the  Americans 
won  their  first  victory.  Dr.  Odell’s  words  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : — 

“Why  do  Americans  persist  in  differentiating  between 
the  German  military  caste  and  the  German  people?  They 
were  ordinary  Boche  regiments  which  held  Chfiteau  Thierry, 
and  when  their  evacuation  of  the  place  became  obviously 
necessary  they  set  about  to  destroy  and  pollute  everything 
within  reach.  Remember,  this  is  not  hearsay;  I  went  into 
Chfiteau  Thierry  on  the  heels  of  the  American  advance  and 
saw  things  with  my  own  eyes.  Every  vandalistic,  Hun- 
nish,  fiendish,  filthy  thing  that  men  could  do  these  Huns 
did  in  Chateau  Thierry  just  before  they  left.  The  streets 
were  littered  with  the  private  possessions  of  the  citizens 
thrown  through  the  windows;  every  bureau  and  chiffonier 
drawer  was  rified  and  its  contents  destroyed ;  in  the  better- 
class  houses  the  paintings  were  ripped  and  the  china  and 
porcelain  smashed ;  furniture  was  broken  or  hacked ;  mir¬ 
rors  were  shivered  into  a  thousand  fragments;  mattresses 
and  upholstery  were  slashed;  richly  bound  books  were 
ripped ;  in  fact,  there  was  hardly  a  thing  in  the  city  left 
intact.  The  houses  of  the  poor,  in  which  the  German  pri¬ 
vates  had  been  billeted,  were  just  as  badly  pillaged  and 
devastated  as  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do.  The  church. 
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grand  enough  for  a  cathedral,  had  not  been  spared.  Its 
paintings  and  altars  and  crucifixes  and  stations  of  the 
cross* had  been  ruthlessly  battered  and  defiled.  Yet  even 
this  does  not  tell  the  story  —  a  story  which  cannot  be  told 
to  people  who  respect  decency  —  for  the  Germans  left 
tokens  of  physical  and  mental  obscenity  in  every  house  I 
visited,  and  I  entered  scores.  If  all  hell  had  been  let  loose  in 
a  choice  suburban  town  for  half  a  day  it  could  not  have 
put  its  obscene  and  diabolical  mark  on  a  place  more  un¬ 
mistakably  than  the  Germans  put  theirs  on  ChS-teau 
Thierry.  I  stood  amazed  that  there  could  be  so  much  un¬ 
relieved  vileness,  such  organized  beastliness,  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Walter  Duranty,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
New  York  Times,  telegraphing  to  that  paper  on  September 
12,  speaks  of  his  experience  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of 
Ham,  and  says  that  for  pure  wantonness  of  destruction  it 
offers  an  example  that  even  the  Germans  will  find  it  hard 
to  beat.  The  place  was  swept  with  fire,  though  the  town 
was  practically  uninjured  by  shell  fire  of  friend  and  foe. 
The  German  incendiarism  was  carried  out  with  deliberate 
thoroughness,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  position 
of  the  place,  on  what  was  virtually  an  island,  made  it  un¬ 
available  for  military  purposes  when  once  the  bridges  were 
destroyed.  Here,  again,  the  action,  which  is  no  mere  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  few  undisciplined  individuals  but  part  of  a 
carefully  arranged  plan,  calls  for  a  thorough  explanation 
on  moral  grounds. 


IV 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  brief  notice  to  the 
various  political  efforts  put  forth  by  Germany  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  war.  One  of  the  worst  acts  is  the  tampering 
with  the  honor  and  loyalty  of  prisoners  of  war,  of  which 
there  is  ample  documentary  evidence.  A  Swiss  paper  pub¬ 
lishes  a  book  of  documents,  obtained  direct  from  Berlin, 
under  the  title  of  “  Documents  of  Disgrace.  The  German 
Government  Incites  Men  to  Turn  Traitors.”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  these  efforts,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  endeavor  to  seduce  Irish,  North-African  Arab, 
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Indian,  and  Ukranian  prisoners.  In  reference  to  Arabs 
one  military  authority  says  that  there  must  be  “  no  thought 
of  treating  them  kindly  or  mildly  ...  if  kindness  be  shown 
to  such  people  without  a  cause  they  scent  weakness  and 
are  never  satisfied.”  A  secret  order  shows  that  some  of 
the  Officers  in  propaganda  camps  dared  to  feel  that  their 
work  Was  “  incompatible  with  the  sense  of  duty  and  honor 
of  a  German  soldier,”  but  their  Commander  made  short 
work  of  such  scruples  and,  as  the  Swiss  paper  remarks: 
“  that  l*russian  Officers  should  consider  the  duties  assigned 
to  them  by  the  War  Office  and  Foreign  Office  incompatible 
with  their  honor  is  a  criticism  of  the  political  morality  of 
these  functionaries  in  the  empire  which  speaks  volumes.” 

A  pamphlet  has  been  issued  dealing  with  German  in¬ 
trigues  in  I*ersia,  giving  the  diary  of  a  German  agent 
who  went  through  l*ersia  to  Afghanistan  during  the  early 
months  of  the  war.  Wherever  a  strong  state  could  be  ham¬ 
pered,  or  a  weak  state  could  be  exploited,  there  German 
agents  made  their  way  and  spread  intrigues.  The  diary 
is  published  in  extenso  and  records  eleven  months  of  das¬ 
tardly  work.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  an  utter  failure,  but  the  diary  is  full  of  significant 
interest  as  a  revelation  of  German  methods  and  of  Ger¬ 
man  temper. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of 
German  political  effort  was  given  by  Dr.  Zwemer  in  his 
addresses  at  various  places  last  summer  on  Pan-Islamism 
and  the  War.  He  based  what  he  said  on  documents  which 
are  absolutely  convincing,  and  told  the  story  of  “  a  Protest¬ 
ant  nation  trampling  on  her  own  conceptions  of  world 
righteousness  and  turning  the  Near  East  into  a  shambles, 
or  trying  to  turn  it  into  a  shambles,  by  proclaiming  a  Holy 
War.”  The  wliole  of  it  can  be  read  in  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau’s  articles  in  The  WorWs  Work,  soon  to  appear 
in  book  form.  It  was  a  Pan-Islamic  movement  against 
Christian  brethren  and,  as  Dr.  Zwemer  says,  it  was  “  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  undercurrents  of  rest- 
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lessness  and  dissatisfaction,  political,  social,  intellectual, 
religious,  all  over  the  world.”  After  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  sowing  of  this  awful  seed  of  intrigue,  the  work  be¬ 
gan  by  press  propaganda  which  took  every  imaginable 
form.  Huge  sums  of  money  were  spent  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  in  many  different  languages.  “  The  centres  for 
mailing  this  inflammable  literature  were  chosen  with  con¬ 
summate  cunning.  The  three  centres  from  which  it  was 
sent  to  avoid  the  press  censorship  and  to  enter  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  postal  officials,  were  Barcelona,  Spain, 
San  Francisco,  California,  and  Bangkok,  Siam.  When  the 
time  was  ripe  and  Turkey  was  restless,  a  Holy  War  was 
proclaimed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.” 
This  is  how  Dr.  Zwemer  sums  up  the  project: — 

“  Can  you  conceive  of  any  plan,  to  put  it  in  sober  lan¬ 
guage,  can  you  conceive  of  any  plan  that  was  more  devil¬ 
ish  in  its  conception  and  proposed  execution  than  to  set 
on  flame  the  passions  of  men  from  Morocco  to  Calcutta  by 
such  a  document?  Can  you  think  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  million  Copts  of  Eg}'pt  had  the  ten  million 
Mohammedans  obeyed  that  proclamation?  Can  you  im¬ 
agine  what  would  have  happened  to  the  little  handfuls  of 
Christians  in  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algiers,  in  Northern  Persia, 
in  Southern  Persia  - —  aye  —  what  would  have  happened 
again  in  India  compared  with  the  days  of  the  Mutiny,  if  this 
programme  had  unrolled  from  the  borders  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  down  the  valleys  of  the  Punjab  into  Bengal ;  and  India 
with  sixty-seven  million  Mohammedans,  would  have  had 
a  Holy  War  on  her  hands,  in  these  days  of  universal  unrest, 
in  these  days  when  men’s  hearts  long  for  democracy  and 
thirst  with  a  passion  for  nationalism?  And  yet  that  was 
Germany’s  deliberate  programme.” 

V 

A  more  personal  question,  and  yet  one  that  is  equally 
a  revelation  of  morality,  concerns  the  matter  of  grati¬ 
tude,  and  on  this  some  words  of  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  of  May  18,  1918,  may  be 
adduced.  He  gives  notes  of  a  conversation  with  an  Amer¬ 
ican  ambulance  driver,  who  was  on  duty  at  Verdun  during 
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most  of  that  great  battle.  Among  other  things  this  man 
says  that  on  one  morning  as  he  was  driving  along  the  road 
he  found  himself  side  by  side  with  two  Frenchmen,  carry¬ 
ing  a  German  Officer  lying  wounded  upon  the  stretcher. 
Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out,  and  the  Frenchman  at  the  head 
of  the  stretcher  pitched  forward  and  when  the  cot  fell  the 
German  Officer  rolled  out  of  it.  He  had  a  revolver  in  his 
right  hand,  and  while  lying  on  the  stretcher  he  shot  in  the 
back  the  French  friend  who  was  carrying  him  to  a  place 
of  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  sympathy,  if 
not  gratification,  with  the  sequel.  A  French  Officer  who 
saw  the  whole  event  put  his  revolver  against  the  forehead 
of  the  German  Officer  who  had  just  murdered  his  friend, 
and  blew  the  German’s  brains  out. 

In  the  same  article  by  Dr.  Hillis,  another  incident  is 
told  by  the  ambulance  driver.  One  day  a  German  Captain 
was  found  lying  in  No  Man’s  Land.  A  cartridge  had  cut 
an  artery  in  his  arm,  and  with  one  hand  he  was  trying  to 
stop  the  bleeding.  At  the  risk  of  their  lives  the  French 
stretcher  bearers  went  in  and  carried  the  man  back  to 
their  dressing  station.  In  ten  days  he  was  nearly  well. 
Among  other  kindnesses  the  Frenchmen  shared  their  lunch¬ 
eon  with  him,  and  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  literally 
have  saved  his  life.  One  day  a  French  General  and  his 
Staff  drew  up  just  behind  the  ambulance  car.  Evidently 
the  German  airmen  had  been  following  the  General’s  car, 
for  they  dropped  a  bomb  shell  that  killed  three  of  the  men 
on  the  General’s  Staff.  Pieces  of  their  clothing  were  blown 
literally  against  this  German  Captain’s  arm.  The  ambu¬ 
lance  driver  asks  how  would  a  gentleman  have  felt,  and 
remarks  that  the  way  the  German  Captain  felt  towards 
his  own  deliverance  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  fiung 
up  his  hand  and  shouted  his  delight,  “  Good,  good,  good.” 
It  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  American  ambulance  driver’s  opinion  that  he 
“  never  once  met  a  German  Officer  who  was  a  gentleman. 
.  .  .  They  are  born  cads,  they  live  cads,  and  cads  they  will 
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die  .  .  .  anj'  kindness  shown  them  they  interpret  as  weak¬ 
ness.” 

As  another  illustration  of  the  same  lack  of  genuine  mo¬ 
rality,  the  case  may  be  mentioned  of  a  German  Lieutenant, 
who  commanded  the  ship  which  landed  Sir  Roger  Case¬ 
ment  in  Ireland,  and  was  captured.  The  Lieutenant  gave 
up  twenty  dollars,  when  taken  prisoner,  saying  it  was  all 
he  had.  When  his  captor  asked  “  On  your  honor,”  the  man 
replied,  “  No,  no  more.”  A  search  revealed  twenty-one 
English  bank  notes,  amounting  to  over  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  concealed  in  his  clothing.  The  Attorney-General 
asked  him,  “  Do  you  think,  under  the  circumstances,  you 
were  entitled  to  give  an  untruthful  answer?  ”  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant  replied,  “There  may  be  different  points  of  view  — 
the  point  of  view  of  an  English  Officer,  and  the  point  of 
view  of  a  German  Officer.”  The  difference  in  the  English 
treatment  of  even  unprincipled  enemies  is  indicated  by  the 
decision  in  this  case.  The  Prize  Court  adjudged  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant’s  concealed  money  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  but  it 
granted  him  out  of  it  a  full  month’s  pay  (f?130),  and  re¬ 
turned  in  full  to  two  other  Officers  of  the  ship  the  money 
which  they  had  surrendered,  because  they  truthfully  stated 
the  amount  they  possessed. 


VI 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  religious  leaders  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  first  example  is  that  of  Dr.  von  Dryander, 
the  well-known  Court  I’reacher,  and  the  Kaiser’s  confiden¬ 
tial  spiritual  adviser.  In  a  recent  sermon  in  the  Berlin 
Cathedral  he  said : — 

“As  I  look  back  into  history  and  regard  the  attitude  of 
nations  passing  through  the  fires  of  affliction  I  see  no  ex¬ 
amples  of  fortitude,  lofty  and  enduring  courage,  and  firm 
reliance  on  tlie  Divine  Will  fit  to  be  compared  with  ours. 
When  I  think  of  it — and  when  am  I  not  thinking  of  it?  — 
I  am  profoundly  touched,  and  the  tears  fill  my  eyes,  tears 
of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  that  He  has  created  me  a 
German  and  called  me  into  the  fellowship  of  a  nation  su- 
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preme  above  all  others  in  every  quality  and  endowment  of 
the  Christian  life.  Although  we  are  surrounded  by  a  world 
of  enemies,  although  we  are  the  objects  of  the  most  cruel 
calumnies,  although  our  noblest  qualities  are  reviled  and 
our  simplest  words  distorted,  we  bear  our  burden  with  the 
fortitude  of  Christian  knights,  and  in  our  inmost  hearts 
the  nation  says.  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.” 

In  view  of  the  preacher’s  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  British,  French,  and  American  people,  it  is  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  he  should  suppose  his  fellow  countrymen  are 
supreme  in  every  element  of  Christian  character. 

Another  well-known  preacher  in  Berlin,  also  one  of  the 
Kaiser’s  chaplains,  is  Dr.  Conrad,  and  among  other  utter¬ 
ances  is  the  following: — 

“  When,  under  the  hammer  blows  of  Hindenburg,  the 
audacious  spirit  of  our  enemies  has  been  smashed,  when 
their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see  the  wrong  they  are  do¬ 
ing  to  God  and  man,  when  they  come  to  us  beseeching  for¬ 
giveness  and  pardon,  we  shall  not  refuse  forgiveness,  just 
as  we  ourselves  are  thrown  on  God  for  His  grace.  The 
peace  must  make  an  end  to  all  war  and  all  rage.  We 
would  plough  a  new  furrow.” 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  representatives  of  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  missionary  societies,  several  speakers  denounced  the 
iniquitous  policy  which,  it  was  alleged,  England  was  pur¬ 
suing  towards  Foreign  Missions.  Speaker  after  speaker 
told  of  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  British  Government,  who, 
it  was  actually  said,  employed  Missionaries  in  India  and 
Africa  to  do  recruiting  work,  to  stir  up  the  natives  of 
these  countries  to  enlist  against  Germany.  At  a  Confer¬ 
ence  hehl  at  Upsala,  German  speakers  repeatedly  con¬ 
demned  the  conduct  of  England  towards  German  and 
Swiss  missionaries,  and  one  German  speaker  concluded 
with  these  words: — 

“  We  know  all  about  British  zeal  for  foreign  missions. 
Our  peoide  have  had  their  eyes  opened.  A  nation  of  huck¬ 
sters  opposes  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  what  can  you  expect 
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but  brutality,  vulgarity  and  cruelty?  Where  is  religion  in 
all  that  British  Empire?  I  ask  where?  I  get  no  answer.” 

Pastor  Falck,  of  Berlin,  preaching  on  “  The  Power  of 
Christianity,”  gave  expression  to  this  opinion: — 

“  The  great  military  achievements  of  the  German  empire 
are  really  the  achievements  of  the  Christianity  indwelling 
in  the  German  nation.  The  intellectual  sense  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  hitherto  sun-dried  and  averse  from  the  world,  has 
built  the  slender  airship  with  which  the  old  dream  of  man¬ 
kind  has  been  fulfilled.  The  German  has  created  the  won¬ 
derful  submarine  which  bids  defiance  to  the  foe,  and  day 
by  dav  crunddes  off  one  piece  after  another  of  England’s 
sea-power.  He  places  his  fabulous  guns  in  position  and 
sends  his  gigantic  shells  into  the  ethereal  regions  of  the 
air,  bringing  destruction  in  their  train  from  a  distance  of 
more  than  sixty  miles.  The  German  spirit  of  action  brings 
order  in  regions  where  the  misdirected  desire  for  a  so-called 
liberty  has  beaten  into  ruins  every  vestige  of  law.  And 
it  is  this  German  spirit  of  action  which  is  destined  to 
bring  blessing  to  other  nations,  not  last  those  nations  who 
are  now  at  war  with  us.” 

In  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  past  four  years  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  that  could  utter  these 
words,  unless,  of  course,  the  German  action  in  Belgium, 
Poland,  Serbia,  and  Armenia  has  been  entirely  hidden 
from  the  preacher. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  these  are  exceptional 
utterances,  and  do  not  represent  the  average,  ordinary 
German  preaching,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  book  with 
the  curious  title,  “  Hurrah  and  Hallelujah,”  which  consists 
of  an  elaborate  examination  by  a  Danish  theologian.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bang,  of  a  large  number  of  ordinary  pulpit  utter¬ 
ances  during  the  war,  about  which  there  is  no  question. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Pastor- 
poets  of  the  Fatherland.  One  writer  maintains  that  the 
Germans  are  fighting  “  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  within  man¬ 
kind,”  and  that  Christianity  is  revealed  in  the  subma¬ 
rines  : — 

“  When  our  submarine,  in  spite  of  an  almost  overwhelm- 
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ing  superiority  of  force,  in  the  course  of  sixty  minutes 
sends  three  English  cruisers  to  the  bottom,  without  suf¬ 
fering  any  hurt  itself,  this  heroic  deed,  unparalleled  in 
naval  history,  is  for  Christian  people  a  testimony  from  the 
Lord  on  high,  ‘  I  am  with  you !  Do  ye  see  it?  ^  ” 

Another  Clergyman  opens  a  prayer  with  this  invocation : 
“  Thou  who  dwellest  high  above  cherubim,  seraphim,  and 
Zeppelins.”  And  a  German  religious  paper  thus  explains 
(with  curious  logic)  the  duty  of  bombing  London,  which, 
of  course,  was  only  put  in  a  state  of  self-defense  by  the 
coming  of  the  Zeppelins: — 

“  London  is  no  longer  by  any  means  an  unfortified  city. 
It  is  armed  with  such  quantities  of  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
aeroplanes,  that  the  Zeppelins,  as  is  well  known,  only  ven¬ 
ture  to  attack  the  city  by  night.  .  .  .  London  is  the  heart 
and  the  hearth  of  this  terrible  world-war,  there  sit  the  min¬ 
isters  who  have  precipitated  Europe  into  misery,  there  is 
the  witch’s  cauldron,  in  which  fresh  misery  is  ever  brew¬ 
ing  for  the  peoples  of  Europe,  already  bleeding  from  a 
thousand  wounds.  To  attack  London  is  to  attack  the  den 
of  murderers.” 

Perhaps,  however,  tlie  strangest  utterance  is  the  “  war¬ 
time  paraphrase  ”  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  by  a  Clergyman : — 

“  Though  the  warrior’s  bread  be  scanty,  do  Thou  work 
daily  death  and  tenfold  woe  unto  the  enemy.  Forgive  in 
merciful  long-suffering  each  bullet  and  each  blow  which 
misses  its  mark!  Ijead  us  not  into  the  temptation  of  let¬ 
ting  our  wrath  be  too  tame  in  carrying  out  Thy  divine 
judgment !  Deliver  us  and  our  Ally  from  the  infernal 
Enemy  and  his  servants  on  earth.  Thine  is  the  kingdom, 
the  German  land;  may  we,  by  aid  of  Thy  steel-clad  haml, 
achieve  the  power  and  the  glory.” 

From  preachers  we  turn  to  professors,  and  among  those 
best  known  in  England  is  I’rofessor  Herrmann,  of  Mar¬ 
burg,  whose  book,  “  Communion  with  God,”  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  and  spiritual  of  German  works  translated 
into  English,  even  though  it  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
New  Testament  idea  of  our  Lord.  Herrmann  set  himself 
to  justify  Germany,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  in 
allying  herself  with  the  Turks.  This  was  pretty  awkward 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  301.  7 
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because  Germany  has  been  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  the 
Allies  for  bringing  heathen  into  the  field  of  battle: — 

“It  is  true  that  the  Mohammedans  do  not  know  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament,  and  Mohammed  did  not  understand 
Jesus.  Yet  they  are  in  some  respects  superior  to  us.  It  is 
a  stupendous  feat  that  this  religion  should  in  so  short  a 
time  have  spread  from  India  to  Granada.  Another  point 
is  that  the  Turks  have  been  unified  by  their  religion;  the 
Germans  have  not.  The  main  thing,  however,  is  this,  that 
the  faith  of  the  Turks  assures  them  that  God  ordains  every¬ 
thing,  and  is  the  reality  in  everything.  The  word  Islam 
means  exactly  the  same  as  the  Biblical  word  faith,  that  is, 
comi)lete  self-surrender.  As  Goethe  said,  when  this  be¬ 
came  clear  to  him :  ‘  Then  we  are  all  of  us,  in  reality,  be¬ 
lievers  in  Islam !  ’  But  Mohammed  also  maintains  that  we 
are  free  and  responsible  for  what  we  do,  wherefore  God 
will  judge  us  all;  and  in  this,  too,  we  agree  with  him.  On 
no  account  must  one  suppose  that  the  Mohammedan  belief 
in  God  is  only  a  belief  in  an  inflexible  fate.  No,  it  is  also 
a  belief  in  God’s  wisdom  and  goodness.  There  is  certainly 
this  difference,  that  only  by  looking  to  Jesus  can  we  Chris¬ 
tians  find  courage  to  hold  such  a  faith.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  maintain  that  we  stand  near  to  the  Turks  in  our  faith 
—  only  they  have  not  recognized  the  right  foundation  of 
the  faith  tliey  hold.  But  we  Germans  can  help  them  to 
that.” 

One  of  the  German  Professors  most  truly  honored  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  Dr.  Deissmann,  of  Berlin,  whose  work  in 
connection  with  the  papyri  is  well  known  and  greatly  val¬ 
ued,  as  is  seen  in  several  of  his  books.  For  some  time 
during  the  war.  Professor  Deissmann  wrote  a  “  Weekly 
Protestant  Letter”  to  neutral  countries,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  an  American  friend,  I  have  obtained  an  almost 
complete  set  of  these  communications.  The  naive  way  in 
which  Dr.  Deissmann  records  everything  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers  and  in  favor  of  the  Germans  without  any 
question,  still  less  examination,  is  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  Professor’s  well-known  Christian  attitude  before  the 
war.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  his  national  prejudices  had 
almost  entirely  blinded  his  Christian  judgment,  for  even 
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when  he  learnt  of  the  dastardly  torpedoing  of  the  vessel 
in  which  his  personal  and  close  friend,  Dr.  J.  H.  Moulton, 
was  traveling  from  India,  Deissmann  did  not  express  the 
slightest  regret  for  the  cause  which  led  to  Moulton’s  un¬ 
timely  death.  About  two  years  ago  Deissmann  alluded  to 
the  war  in  the  following  words: — 

“  Germany’s  sons,  both  at  the  front  and  at  home,  are 
doing  deeds  which  entitle  them  to  canonization.  They  are 
the  same  stock  as  that  which  has  produced  the  noblest 
saints  of  all  time!  Our  great  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  our  wonderful  hymn-writers,  our  gentle  priests, 
our  profound  divines  have  not  a  higher  title  to  our  re¬ 
ligious  veneration  than  those  magnificent  sons  of  ours 
who,  with  unparalleled  valour,  are  defending  the  Father- 
land  against  the  base  and  greedy  attacks  of  rapacious 
ami  dishonorable  adversaries.  We  are  profoundly  grate¬ 
ful  to  these  men  of  God  in  our  trenches,  men  of  God  be¬ 
cause  they  are  doing  God’s  work,  and  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  proclaiming  here  openly  that  when  I  think  of  their 
work,  of  their  sublime  self-sacrifice,  I  am  engaged  in  re¬ 
ligious  contemplation.  These  men  of  ours,  these  great 
German  men,  are  the  best  examples  of  modern  Saints  of 
God.” 

Even  before  these  words  were  uttered  there  had  been 
ample  evidence  of  action  in  Belgium  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  prevent  anyone  raising  the  German  soldiers  in 
the  trenches  to  the  position  of  Saints. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  academic  utterances  from  Berlin, 
it  may  be  useful  to  turn  to  a  village  in  Swabia,  in  south¬ 
ern  Germany,  where  the  people  are  shepherded  by  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  named  Lilienthal.  This  is  how  the  village 
preacher  teaches  the  Swabian  peasants.  After  showing 
that  to  stand  in  the  trenches  and  shoot  the  enemies  of 
Germany  is  in  itself  a  religious  action,  and  that  death 
met  while  a  German  soldier  is  so  engaged,  entitles  the 
soul  of  the  departed  into  immediate  entrance  into  Para¬ 
dise,  the  sermon  proceeds  thus: — 

“  But  you  may  ask  me  what  about  the  enemy’s  soldiers 
in  the  trenches?  Are  they  not  also  doing  the  work  of  God 
in  defending  their  country?  Is  their  death  under  similar 
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circumstances  not  to  be  rewarded?  Beloved,  to  allow  such 
thoughts  even  to  enter  your  minds  is  to  be  guilty  of  sin. 
Bear  in  mind  in  the  first  place  that  the  enemy  soldiers  are 
not  defending  their  country,  but  attacking  ours.  They  are 
the  aggressors,  they  are  transgressors  of  the  law  of  God. 
Their  death  is  only  the  precursor  of  condign  punishment 
in  the  next  world.  None  of  them  can  escape  the  wrath  of 
God.  How  many  of  you  have  heard  those  perfectly  well 
authenticated  stories  of  visions  seen  by  our  brave  Swa¬ 
bians?  Do  you  remember  the  vision  of  Sebastian  Bauer, 
of  Dillingen?  He  saw  hosts  in  shining  raiment  hovering 
over  our  armies  on  the  Somme,  angels  with  solemn  and 
beautiful  faces  waiting  to  bear  the  souls  of  the  German 
dead  into  the  loved  presence  of  their  Maker.  And  away 
beyond,  on  the  other  side,  hovering  over  the  British,  were 
the  dark  and  sinister  forms  of  demons  bearing  in  their 
wake  the  smoke  and  fire  of  hell,  waiting  for  the  souls  of 
the  base  English  who  had  forgotten  God  in  their  rapacity 
and  lust  for  power.  Beloved,  in  this  war  there  are  not  two 
sides  to  any  question.  We  are  on  God’s  side  and  God  is 
on  ours.  Our  Kaiser,  our  King,  our  armies,  are  all  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Divine  vengeance  on  a  world  corrupted  by 
sin.  We  Germans  are  the  chosen  flail  with  which  the  chaff 
is  to  be  divided  from  the  wheat,  the  husbandman  who  is 
to  gather  up  the  tares  for  eternal  punishment,  the  shep¬ 
herd  who  is  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.” 

Very  much  more  could  be  adduced  from  preachers  and 
professors  in  support  of  the  contentions  now  made,  but 
these  will  suffice  to  emphasize  the  theme  of  this  article, 
the  explanation  of  all  these  marvelous  aberrations  from 
simple  Christian  ethics. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  this  is  due  to  the  insistence 
on  which  the  power  of  the  State  is  emphasized  throughout 
Germany.  One  professor  says  in  plainest  language  that 
between  States  there  is  only  one  force  of  right,  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  State  to 
commit  a  crime.  Not  all  the  treaties  in  the  world,  he 
wrote,  can  alter  the  fact  that  the  weak  is  always  the  prey 
of  the  stronger,  and  as  soon  as  States  are  considered  as 
intelligent  entities  difficulties  between  them  are  only  capa¬ 
ble  of  solution  by  force.  If  these  are  the  doctrines  on 
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which  Germany  has  been  fed  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  leaders  should  regard  treaties  as  “  scraps  of  paper.” 
But  it  is  still  necessary  to  get  behind  this  doctrine  of  the 
State  and  try  to  discover  why  such  teaching  is  regarded 
as  right  and  justifiable. 

On  the  question  of  individual  action  as  distinct  from 
academic  theory,  the  American  ambulance  driver,  referred 
to  above,  says  that  after  months  of  observation  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  between  the  degenerate  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  civilized  man  of  England,  France  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  there  is  a  gulf  of  thousands  of  years.”  He  also  remarks 
that  as  there  is  a  musical  sense,  and  a  color  sense,  there  is 
also  the  instinct  of  the  gentleman,  who  is  kind  and  would 
rather  die  than  do  anything  dishonorable;  but  the  aver¬ 
age  German  Officer  and  soldier,  he  maintains,  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  an  over-developed  intellect  with  the  rest  of  the 
soul  shriveled.  One  of  the  Germans  themselves,  writing 
from  Switzerland,  during  this  war,  has  frankly  said  that 
his  countrymen  are  still  “  barbarians.”  On  any  showing, 
these  exhibitions  of  savagery  in  word  and  deed  demand  a 
thorough  explanation,  especially  as  coming  from  a  country 
like  Germany  which  the  modern  world  has  regarded  as  in 
the  van  of  culture  and  progress. 

VII 

In  the  face  of  all  these  (let  us  put  it  mildly)  aberra¬ 
tions  from  ordinary  ethical  standards,  not  much  need  be 
added  by  way  of  application,  but  this  at  least  must  be 
said.  Germany  is  the  nation  which,  before  the  war,  was 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  latest,  truest,  and  best  Bib¬ 
lical  scholarship.  Yet  if  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them  ”  expresses  a  true  principle,  then  those  who  refused 
to  bow  down  to  German  scholarship  have  been  abundantly 
vindicated  by  the  events  of  the  past  four  years.  The  one 
thing  that  is  needed  beyond  all  else,  for  a  thorough  and 
proper  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  is  spiritual  insight,  and 
this  is  just  the  feature  most  wofully  lacking  in  German 
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thought  and  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  demand  that  those 
who  taught  our  young  men  and  women  to  turn  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  most  scholarly  and  reliable  information  about 
the  Bible,  and  who  scouted  and  scorned  those  who  opposed 
this  policy,  should  at  least  acknowledge  their  error  and 
inaugurate  a  new  method  among  students,  teaching  them 
to  refuse  to  accept  truth  on  the  authority  of  Germany  or 
any  other  country,  and  to  insist  upon  the  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  available  source  of  information  before 
arriving  at  conclusions.  Already  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  is 
quoted  (let  us  hope  truly)  as  admitting  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  had  been  far  too  much  “  Germanized  ”  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  It  is  time  for  others  to  say  the  same  thing, 
and  henceforward  to  take  a  very  different  line.  Those  who 
have  read  the  striking  articles  in  The  Sunday  School 
Times  on  the  Paganism  of  certain  modern  Universities 
know  that  much  of  this  attitude  is  due  to  Germany.  What 
is  still  more  serious  is  that  the  German  spirit  has  domi¬ 
nated  our  theological  seminaries,  and  has  affected,  or, 
rather,  infected,  very  much  of  our  pulpit  life  and  work, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  abundant  spiritual  powerless¬ 
ness  in  many  Churches,  by  the  absence  of  conversions  and 
the  lack  of  spiritual  teaching  for  Christians.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  conservative  scholarship  and  attitude, 
it  is  impossible  to  question  its  evangelistic  power,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  all  the  great  Evangelists  of  the 
past  and  the  present  are  to  a  man  opposed  to  German  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism.  As  the  President  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference  for  this  year  said  once,  “  German 
theolog>'  is  not  much  use  in  a  revival.”  Dr.  Orr  wrote 
these  solemn  words  some  years  ago,  and  they  have  been 
amply  confirmed  and  vindicated  by  the  revelations  of  the 
past  four  years: — 

“  I  dare  to  say  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  that  if 
many  of  the  things  which  are  found  in  our  approved  text 
books  were  openly  or  undisguisedly  preached  in  our  pul¬ 
pits  next  Lord’s  Day  throughout  the  land,  there  would 
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be  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  our  Churches.  Chris¬ 
tian  people  simply  would  not  stand  it.” 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  not  a  single  critical  posi¬ 
tion  adopted  by  British,  American,  and  Canadian  scholars 
which  did  not  emanate  from  Germany.  English-speaking 
scholars  have  only  been  able  to  adopt  and  adapt  German 
ideas,  the  general  trend  of  which,  for  nearly  a  century, 
has  been  to  deny  the  supernatural  element,  first  in  the  Old 
Testament,  then  in  the  New  Testament,  and  now,  most 
serious  of  all,  in  the  Person  of  Christ  Himself.  If  British 
and  American  scholarship  is  not  so  logical  as  German,  it 
is  because  many  of  the  men  still  adhere  to  a  belief  in  the 
Divine  incarnation  of  Christ.  But,  as  Dr.  Orr  pointed 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  fit  the  supernatural  into  a  frame¬ 
work  of  rationalism.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect 
that  men  who  have  been  brought  up  on  German  scholar¬ 
ship  should  abandon  it  and  confess  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  But  at  least  they  should,  in  the  light  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  experiences,  keep  quiet,  and  suggest  to  the  younger 
generation  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  independence  of. 
outlook  and  the  widest  possible  induction. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  article,  and  thereby  still  fur¬ 
ther  point  the  moral,  than  by  quoting  some  words  from 
an  American  preacher  which  appeared  two  years  ago  in 
the  Boston  Congregationalist: — 

“  It  is  rather  the  fashion  in  America  just  now  to  think 
of  Germany  as  a  horrible  example  of  militarism,  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  before  the  outbreak  which  is  shaking 
the  Old  World  it  was  quite  the  fashion  to  go  to  Germany 
for  an  up-to-date  theologj',  for  the  latest  conclusions  of 
scholarship  and  all  that;  and  let  us  also  not  forget  the 
numerous  accumulations  and  accretions  which  had  gath¬ 
ered  over  this  theology,  the  elaborate  and  learned  criti¬ 
cisms,  the  substitution  of  alleged  historic  values  for  actual 
facts,  the  curious  and  desperate  exegesis  which  resolved 
solid  old  texts  into  mists  of  meaningless  nothings,  and  the 
volumes  of  philosophical  stuff  which  smothered  simple  be¬ 
lief.  The  Allies  have  not  yet  declared  German  theology 
contraband,  for  they  know  that  a  ton  of  it  if  loaded  into 
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a  cannon  would  not  kill  a  robin,  but  there  would  be  no  kick 
coming  if  they  did  declare  it  contraband.  The  Germans 
now  know  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  that  the  only  thing 
which  has  historic  value  is  the  real  stuff.  And  they  also 
know  that  history  is  not  made  out  of  philosophical  theory 
set  up  in  a  modem  study,  but  out  of  guns  and  battalions. 
The  man  who  thought  two  years  ago  that  some  things 
could  not  have  happened  in  the  past  now  knows  that  much 
worse  things  can  happen  and  are  happening  at  present. 
The  war  has  jarred  the  world  back  to  a  sense  of  reality. 
We  feel  compelled  to  cut  our  way  through  a  tangle  of 
theories,  speculations  and  philosophies  and  sophistries  and 
get  down  to  simpler  belief. 

“  I  am  not  advising  any  minister  to  lay  off  his  frock 
coat,  for  I  know  how  dear  it  may  be  to  him  and  that  it 
may  be  a  support  to  his  sense  of  responsibility,  but  I  am 
advising  him  to  lay  away  the  things  which  have  made  some 
preachers  look  like  a  baby  burie<l  in  pillows  and  cushions, 
and  to  cultivate  the  direct,  manly  appeal  which  goes  where 
men  actually  live.  The  dreadful  convulsion  of  the  Old 
World  may  not  have  made  the  task  of  the  preacher  and 
moral  teacher  easier,  but  it  has  made  the  way  plainer  and 
nearer.” 


CHRISTIAN  MONASTICISM  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN 

HISTORY 


IAN  C.  HANNAH,  F.S.A.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Very  many  and  very  varied  were  the  influences  that 
helped  to  mold  the  infant  church  of  Christ.  The  deeply 
religious  trend  of  ancient  Jewry,  the  noble  philosophy  of 
cheerful  Greece,  the  ideals  of  the  sorrow-loving  East,  the 
imperial  spirit  of  mighty  Rome,  —  all  had  their  share. 

While  Greece  found  God  in  everything,  and  deified  the 
lovely  earth  she  knew,  Asia  had  long  ago  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  matter  is  essentially  evil,  that  flesh  is  very 
vile,  and  therefore  the  world  is  to  be  fled.  Five  hundred 
years  earlier  than  the  days  of  Christ  such  conceptions  had 
inspired  Gautama  Buddha  to  give  a  rule  to  monks  and 
nuns,  but  that  was  very  far  from'  being  the  first  institu¬ 
tion  of  monasticism.  Christ  eating  and  drinking  amidst 
the  busy  haunts  of  men  had  been  accepted  as  a  far  nobler 
figure  than  John  the  Baptist  fasting  in  the  wilds.  Ascet¬ 
icism  was  largely  foreign  to  the  earl.y  spirit  of  the  church, 
though  the  ideal  may  find  much  support  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  particularly  in  such  passages  as  the  sev¬ 
enth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  But  after  three  cen¬ 
turies,  or  less,  had  passed  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  when 
pagan  monks,  apparently  in  Egypt  first,  had  seen  the  light, 
the  ideal  spread  through  Christendom  with  great  rapidity, 
from  end  to  end.  Very  shortly  we  find  Christian  monks 
pursuing  their  most  varied  avocations  amidst  the  dense 
forests  of  northern  Europe,  on  the  hot  sands  of  Sahara, 
and  by  the  treeless  rocks  beside  the  Nile;  under  the  tower¬ 
ing  mountains  of  far  Armenia  and  in  the  lonely  rock 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  off  the  remotest  Irish  shores. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  paradoxes  of  all  time  that 
this  Eastern  system,  aiming"  only  at  the  highest  conceiva¬ 
ble  religion,  did  far  less  for  personal  holiness  than  for  re¬ 
constructing  the  civilization  of  the  earth.  Those  who  fled 
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the  world  in  despair  became  its  rulers.  The  spiritual  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  who  spurned  the  earth’s  noblest  culture 
became  the  chief  agents  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our 
yet  more  material  civilization.  The  monk  as  civilizer  is  a 
far  more  obvious  figure  in  history  than  the  monk  as  saint. 
Modern  Europe  is  a  moniiinent  of  the  cloister. 

In  surveying  the  long  story  of  Christian  monasticism^ 
at  least  four  great  periods  may  be  descried.  The  first  is 
connected  with  such  great  names  as  those  of  Basil  and 
Jerome;  interest  is  centered  chiefly  in  the  countries  washed 
by  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Gradually  the  ascetics  got 
complete  control  of  the  church.  This  was  against  their 
earliest  ideal.  The  first  monks  were  laymen,  and  Cassian  ^ 
declares  that  their  desire  for  holy  orders  sometimes  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  vainglory.  It  was  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  who 
first  instituted  a  rule  of  priests  living  together  under  vows, 
such  as  in  later  years  would  be  called  regular  canons.  In 
the  Orthodox  Church  to-day  all  the  higher  ecclesiastics  are 
invariably  and  necessarily  monks.  Some  of  these  soli¬ 
taries  carried  the  gospel  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  earth, 
particularly  those  who  are  formally  ranked  heretics.  Thus 
the  Nestorians  preached  with  great  success  in  China,  and 
thence  brought  the  silkworm  to  Constantinople  as  early  as 
the  sixth  centurj\  But  within  the  Empire  itself  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  monk  was  purely  self-centered:  by  withdrawing 
from  a  world  that  was  utterly  lost  he  hoped  to  save  his 
soul.  That  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  very  useful  monasti- 
cism  which  counted  as  its  very  noblest  fruit  the  hermit 
St.  Simon  Stylites,  dwelling  on  the  top  of  his  column,  for¬ 
ever  bending  his  forehead  to  his  feet  and  holding  out  his 
arms  crosswise  in  prayer,  but  making  not  the  slightest 
effort  to  support  a  falling  state  and  refusing  even  an  im¬ 
perial  request  that  he  would  mediate  in  the  miserable 
squabbles  that  were  tearing  the  very  vitals  of  the  church. 
The  morose  Jerome,  writing  in  414  to  congratulate  a  Ro¬ 
man  girl,  named  Demetrias,  who  has  taken  a  vow  of  vir- 
*  Institutes,  book  xl.  chap.  xiv. 
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ginity,  exclaims :  “  Good  J*esus !  What  exultation  there 
was.  .  .  .  My  words  are  too  weak.  Every,  church  in  Africa 
danced  for  joy.  .  .  .  Italy  put  off  her  mourning  and  the 
ruined  walls  of  Rome  resumed  in  part  their  olden  splendor. 
.  .  .  You  would  fancy  the  Goths  had  been  annihilated.”  ^ 
Yet,  despite  this  somewhat  unpatriotic  view  of  the  loss  to 
civilization  by  Alaric’s  sack  of  Rome,  Jerome  in  his  cell 
at  Bethlehem  was  doing  noble  service  to  mankind  by  trans¬ 
lating  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
of  the  West.  That  in  other  ways  as  well  the  monks  did 
noble  things  for  knowledge  is  evident  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  MSS.  that  their  libraries  have  shielded  from  de¬ 
struction.  This  development  of  a  taste  for  learning  was 
undoubtedly  a  later  phase;  St.  Anthony,  the  chief  father 
of  Christian  monks,  had  stoutly  declared  that  “  he  whose 
mind  is  in  health  has  no  need  of  letters.”  The  disgraceful 
lawlessness  that  so  frequently  marked  the  early  councils 
of  the  church  must  also  be  credited  chiefly  to  the  wild  tur¬ 
bulence  of  unlettered  monks,  frequently  more  willing  to 
anathematize  than  to  bless;  so  much  more  ready  to  strike 
than  to  reason,  that,  as  Milman  says,*  their  bravery  often 
shamed  the  languid  patriotism  of  the  imperial  troops.  Nor 
can  it  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Empire  was  largely  promoted  by  the  monasteries.  By 
dissuading  so  many  of  the  noblest  and  the  best  from  mar- 

*  One  Hundred  Thirtieth  Letter  of  Jerome,  sect.  6:  In  Nlcene  and 
Post-NIcene  Fathers,  vol.  vl.  p.  263. 

*  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  I.  p.  344.  Of  all  our  great  church  histo¬ 
rians,  Mllman  seems  to  be  the  fairest  to  the  monks,  with  Gwatkln 
at  the  opposite  extreme.  Few  really  great  works  on  the  history 
of  monasticism  as  a  whole  have  been  written.  Montalembert’s 
splendid  book.  The  Monks  of  the  West,  stands  nearly  alone.  Har- 
nack’s  Das  Monchthum  Is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  his  works. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  has  been  written  about  particular  phases 
of  the  subject  by  members  of  different  orders  themselves,  partic¬ 
ularly  Cardinal  Gasquet.  Some  excellent  English  antiquaries  and 
historians  are  devoting  themselves  very  largely  to  monasticism  to¬ 
day,  particularly  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope,  Hamilton  Thompson, 
G.  G.  Coulton,  and  D.  H.  S.  Cranage. 
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riage,  they  disastrously  affected  the  population.^  Tertul- 
lian  seems  to  have  this  at  the  back  of  his  mind  when  he 
asserts,^  “  Our  numbers  are  burdensome  to  the  world, 
which  can  hardly  supply  us  from  its  natural  elements,” 
though  the  context  is  the  question  of  transmigration.  Am¬ 
brose  makes  an  extremely  curious  and  interesting  defense, 
—  which  does  not  sound  very  plausible,  —  but  we  have  no 
means  of  verifying  his  facts :  ‘If  any  one  imagines  that 
by  the  existence  of  nuns  the  human  race  is  diminished  in 
number,  let  him  reflect  that  where  there  are  few  nuns 
there  are  still  fewer  men;  where  vows  of  virginity  are 
more  common,  there  the  population  is  larger.  Tell  me, 
how  many  nuns  are  professed  in  Alexandria  and  all  the 
East  each  year?  Here  in  the  West  we  have  fewer  births 
than  they  there  receive  vows  of  virginity!’^ 

Except  by  such  as  regard  asceticism  as  something  noble 
in  itself,  this  earliest  period  of  monasticism  must  be  counted 
a  failure  on  the  whole.  It  has  hardly  even  yet  been  super¬ 
seded  in  the  East.  Few  impartial  students  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  can  doubt  that  its  vast  hordes  of  ascetics  have 
done  at  least  as  much  to  destroy  as  to  build  it  up. 

But  a  very  different  judgment  indeed  is  demanded  by 
the  SECOND,  or  early  mediaeval,  period,  when  even  the  stern¬ 
est  critic  of  their  ideal  must  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  chief  rebuilders  of  the  world.^  During  the  sixth 
century  a  new  and  most  noble  figure  comes  upon  the  mo¬ 
nastic  stage,  and  quite  unknowingly  onto  the  broad  arena 
of  the  whole  historj’^  of  man,  —  Benedict  of  Nursia  (b.  480, 
d.  543).  His  famous  rule  is  in  form  merely  an  effort  so  to 
regulate  the  life  of  monasteries  as  to  secure  to  their  in¬ 
mates  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  But  in  the 

*The  proofs  that  dwindling  of  population  was  a  large  factor  In 
the  decay  of  the  Empire  are  given  In  Seeley’s  Roman  Imperialism. 

*  De  Anlma,  chap.  xxx. 

*  Mllman,  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  111.  p.  219;  he  quotes  the 
passage  In  the  original  Latin,  but  does  not  supply  the  reference. 

*As  Charles  Kingsley,  In  his  chapter  on  "The  Monk  a  Civilizer," 
In  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton. 
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rebuilding  of  civilization,  which  was  the  glorious  task  of 
Christianity  after  the  hopeless  ruin  of  the  Empire  of  the 
West,  these  monks  took  a  mighty  part,  remained  perhaps 
the  chief  driving  force  in  life  till  the  Middle  Ages  had 
almost  run  their  course.  Now  has  the  monk  become  the 
chief  actor  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  most  prominent 
worker  in  well-nigh  all  the  varied  acts  of  man.  A  some¬ 
what  misleading  impression  of  the  monk  is  apt  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  ordinary  histories  of  mediaeval  times. 
Too  much  tribute  is  apt  to  be  paid  to  his  piety;  to  his 
learning,  at  least  all  that  it  de.serves ;  but  of  his  noble  work 
as  the  practical  man  of  affairs,  raising  up  the  fabric  of  our 
Western  culture,  the  half  is 'seldom  told. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that,  in  so  brief  a  paper  as  the 
present,  an  epitome  of  mediaeval  history  would  be  wholly 
out  of  place;  rather  let  the  monk  be  surveyed  in  the  midst 
of  his  innumerable  activities,  carrying  out  works  dreamed 
of  by  St.  Benedict  himself  about  as  much  as  the  present 
importance  of  this  land  was  conceived  by  those  who  first 
laid  down  the  feeble  foundations  of  little  cities  by  the  grey 
Atlantic  shore. 

And  first  of  the  monk  as  educator.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  recluses  that  some  spark  of 
learning  was  kept  alight  during  the  long  and  dreary,  years 
after  the  Western  Empire  fell,  and  before  some  measure 
of  new  flame  was  kindled  at  the  brilliant  court  of  Charles. 
That  revival  itself  was  largely  monastic,  and  many  of 
the  great  Emperor’s  advisers  were  monks,  particularly 
Alenin  of  England,  whom  he  made  a  sort  of  minister  of 
education  and  also  abbot  of  Tours.  Alcuin  had  been  one 
of  the  products  of  a  most  brilliant  local  revival  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  in  the  Northumbrian  convents, 
a  time  of  British  glory  that  centers  around  the  deathless 
name  of  Venerable  Bede,  the  first  great  English  scholar, 
the  only  real  historian  that  Saxon  England  knew.  This 
noble  culture  in  its  turn  was  inspired  chiefly  by  the  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  of  those  great  Irish  ascetics  whose  restless 
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energj’^  carried  them  over  the  sea  far  out  into  the  Atlantic 
and  to  the  lonely  volcanic  rocks  of  Iceland,  which  they 
were  probably  the  first  of  men  to  see ;  over  the  land  through 
the  fair  plains  of  France  to  the  mountain  valleys  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  Such  was  their  contribution  to  learning 
that  in  the  dark  ages  it  was  said  no  man  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope  could  speak  Greek  who  was  not  Irish-born  or  at  least 
Irish-taught.  Musing  to-day  amid  the  severely  impressive 
ruins  of  Clonmacnoise  on  the  lonesome  peat  bogs  by  the 
Shannon,  where  the  wide  plain  of  rich  red  browns  rolls 
away  unbroken  to  the  distant  hills,  where  the  grey  chapels 
and  crosses  are  unshaded  save  by  a  single  ash  with  hardly 
any  leaves,  emphasizing  the  treeless  desolation  of  the  land, 
or  in  the  peaceful  Wicklow  valley  with  green  fields  and 
forests  sloping  to  a  chattering  brook,  where  the  tall  round 
tower  and  roofless  churches  of  Glendalough  still  stand  by 
the  two  lakes  whose  still  waters  mirror  the  rock-strewn 
mountain  sides,  it  is  inspiring  to  reflect  that  Greek  liter¬ 
ature  and  the  learning  of  the  past  were  here  preserved  in 
the  darkest  days  that  Europe  ever  knew  since  history  be¬ 
gan,  and  that  students  from  all  Christendom  were  reading 
in  these  monastic  schools,  on  the  very  confines  of  the  world, 
as  profitably  as  others  amid  all  the  glittering  splendor  of 
the  best  seats  of  Arab  learning  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt 
and  Spain.  Of  these  black  ages  it  is  not  too  much  to  say. 
Had  monks  perished,  then  learning  had  gone  too. 

Arthur  Leach  ^  maintains  that,  at  any  rate  after  the 
eleventh  century,  the  monasteries  were  not  special  homes 
of  scholarship ;  by  that  time .  it  was  rather  secular  than 
regular  clerks  who  did  what  was  done  for  letters.  In  the 
universities  ascetics  did  not  bear  much  part  until  the  rise 
of  the  friars,  though  a  few  monks  were  constantly  in  resi¬ 
dence.  At  Oxford  the  Benedictine  Order  maintained  Glou¬ 
cester  Hall,  w’hose  buildings  are  now  incorporated  into 
Worcester  College.  In  the  great  abbeys  whose  lovely 
ruins  are  even  now  one  of  Europe’s  greatest  glories,  there 
‘  History  of  Winchester  College. 
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was  as  a  rule  but  scant  provision  for  books.  The  superb 
House  of  Fountains,  whose  church,  chapter  house,  and 
other  buildings  are  as  noble  monuments  as  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  can  boast,  possessed  no  other  library  than  a  couple 
of  little  closets  at  either  side  of  the  chapter  door.  On  the 
other  hand,  copying  MSS.  was  a  most  important  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  monks,  and  at  Chester  may  be  seen  the 
cells  in  which  they  sat  while  thus  engaged,  along  two  clois¬ 
ter  walks.  And  in  the  customs  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  besides  other  ancient  European  seats  of 
learning,  many  relics  of  monastic  life  are  preserved  to  this 
very  hour.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  impression  received 
from  Chaucer’s  Prologue,  that  in  his  time  both  in  learning 
and  in  devotion  to  duty  the  secular  clerks  were  better  than 
the  regular,  is  confirmed  by  visitations  and  other  medijeval 
records  as  to  the  condition  of  the  religious  houses. 

As  chroniclers  of  contemporary  events,  providing  much 
of  the  material  for  the  past  story  of  our  race,  monks  were 
exceedingly  prominent.  Facilities  for  such  work  were 
probably  better  in  a  large  abbey  than  in  any  other  place. 
And,  as  we  should  expect,  it  was  in  such  great  houses  as 
Westminster  and  St.  Albans  that  the  most  interesting  rec¬ 
ords  were  written.  Their  guest  houses  would  seldom  be 
empty.  In  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  it  is  hospitably  or¬ 
dained:  “All  guests  who  come  shall  be  entertained  as 
though  they  were  Christ.”  And  so  in  the  actual  cour^ie  of 
their  duties  some  of  the  monks  would  hear  what  was  going 
on,  wherever  Christians  went  and  came,  from  those  who 
had  themselves  borne  part.  The  chronicles  of  the  monks 
are  not  written,  as  a  rule,  from  any  narrow  point  of  view; 
a  man  like  Matthew  Paris  wrote  history  with  no  small 
charm. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  capacity  of  statesman  that  the  monk 
has  least  received  his  due.  It  was  not  logical  that  the 
world  should  be  ruled  by  those  who  had  left  it  in  disgust, 
and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  greatest  lawgiver,  ought 
never  to  stray  beyond  the  pale  of  the  house  in  which  they 
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had  taken  their  vows.  They  never  sought  worldly  power, 
at  least  in  earliest  times.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
strennously  resisted  when  it  was  forced  into  their  hands. 
But  when  (in  587)  Gregory  the  Great  was  compelled  to  sit 
in  the  papal  chair  in  very  lawless  days,  a  monk  became 
the  ruler  of  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  king  of  Italy  too.  He  dealt  with  his  new 
duties  with  such  transcendent  skill  that  a  great  tradition 
was  established  in  the  world.  Monks  were  proved  to  be 
capable  of  handling  the  great  problems  of  that  day  better 
often  than  any  one  else.  The  cloister  had  evolved  an  eflB- 
ciency  that  the  world  without  did  not  know.  So  in  later 
years  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least  unfitting  that  twenty- 
nine  English  abbots  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
were  sometimes  more  numerous  than  the  lay  peers,  and 
always  exceeded  the  bishops  in  number;  legislation  was 
largely  in  their  hands  when  that  famous  upper  house  was 
more  democratically  constituted  than  it  is  to-day,  and 
hereditary  peers  were  in  the  minority.  In  those  days  the 
cloister  was  by  far  the  most  obvious  ladder  by  which  a 
boy  brought  up  in  the  humblest  home  might  rise  to  be  one 
of  the  most  prominent  in  Europe.  For  within  the  cloister 
ability  was  far  more  valued  than  birth,  and  the  abbot  of 
a  great  house  ranked  with  the  proudest  nobles  in  the  land. 
Magna  Carta  was  written  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury.  The  self-government  of  the  monks  in  their  chapter 
contributed  very  largely  indeed  to  the  development  of  the 
free  institutions  of  England.  The  abbot  of  Westminster 
was  wont  to  invite  his  fellow  members  of  Parliament  to 
adjourn  from  the  king’s  palace  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  chap¬ 
ter  house  of  the  great  abbey  har<l  by.  A  most  interesting 
description  of  the  government  of  a  large  house  is  given  in 
the  “  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,”  ^  a  monk  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  procedure  of 
Parliament  was  largely  patterned  on  the  custom  of  the 
^  Carlyle’s  authority  for  Past  and  Present. 
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chapter  house  of  an  abbey.  Monasticism  made  a  splendid 
contribution  to  the  development  of  democratic  liberty. 

The  fact  that  they  had  taken  special  vows  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  exempt  the  monks  from  the  sternest  duties  of  the 
world.  In  1118  a  few  poor  knights  in  Jerusalem  solemnly 
swore  to  protect  the  newly  won  Christian  state.  Largely 
under  the  inspiration  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1090- 
1153)/  at  the  Council  of  Troyes,  they  adopted  the  Cister¬ 
cian  rule.  The  houses  of  the  Knights  Templars  (as  they 
were  called  from  their  dwelling  in  the  Holy  City)  were 
barracks  and  convents  in  one;  Jacques  de  Vitry  describes 
them  as  “  rough  knights  on  the  battle  field,  pious  monks  in 
the  chapel;  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  Christ,  gentle¬ 
ness  itself  to  his  friends.”  The  suppression  of  this  noble 
order  in  1312  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  tragedies  of 
medijeval  days.  But  other  soldier  monks  had  come  upon 
the  stage.  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  that 
any  of  them  performed  was  the  heroic  defense  of  Malta  by 
the  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  when  in  1565, 
under  their  gallant  master.  La  Valette,  they  defied  the 
whole  force  of  the  Turks  when  their  power  was  at  the  full, 
and  did  much  to  make  the  Mediterranean  safe  for  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  Christian  men.  This  order  still  exists  and  is 
Protestant  in  part;  as  in  the  case  of  the  ambulance  work 
of  St.  John.  And  at  Rome  it  yet  maintains  a  little  dilap¬ 
idated  church,  and  a  garden  with  clipped  box  hedges,  high 
up  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  Another  of  these  great  military 
orders  was  to  do  less  noble  work.  The  Teutonic  Order,  so 
called  from  the  nationality  of  most  of  its  knights,  under- 

^  This  remarkable  man,  “  last  of  the  Fathers,"  was  a  great  leader 
In  organizing  the  Cistercian  Order  as  a  protest  against  the  laxity 
of  the  Benedictines.  He  greatly  rejoiced  to  find  some  practical  and 
very  necessary  work  that  the  monks  could  do,  such  as  guarding 
the  sepulcher  of  Christ.  In  this  he  was  following  the  example  of 
St.  Bernard  of  Menthon,  who  In  962  hullt  a  hospice  amid  the  Al¬ 
pine  snows  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims  and  other  travelers.  Keep¬ 
ing  open  communications  was  a  work  In  which  monks  took  a  noble 
share. 

Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  301.  8 
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took  to  guard  the  frontier  of  Christendom  against  pagan 
Lithuanian  and  Slav  hordes.  In  course  of  time  it  devel¬ 
oped  the  strongest  standing  army  in  Europe,  and  with  the 
Hanseatic  League  it  Germanized  wide  lands  along  the 
Baltic  shore.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  its  grand 
master  was  a  member  of  the  Hohenzollern  house;  he  be¬ 
came  a  Protestant,  secularized  the  order,  and  practically 
put  Prussia  on  the  map.  Thus  the  military  tradition  of 
that  state,  and  much  of  its  spirit  too,  —  for  the  order  de¬ 
veloped  a  most  ruthless  code,  —  is  directly  to  be  traced  to 
moiiasticism.  Verily  it  is  not  wholly  as  saint  that  the 
monk  has  written  himself  so  large  across  the  record  of 
mankind ! 

The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  provides  that  if  possible  a  mill, 
a  garden,  and  a  bakery  shall  exist  within  the  precincts  of 
every  monastery,  that  the  brethren  may  not  need  to  wan¬ 
der  out  into  the  world.  In  devoting  themselves  with  en¬ 
ergy  to  agriculture  the  monks  were  carrying  out  both  in 
spirit  and  letter  the  ideal:  Laborare  est  orare.  The  cul¬ 
tivable  area  of  Europe  was  very  largely  extended  by  the 
work  of  the  solitaries.  The  food  supply  of  England  during 
the  war  has  benefited  by  the  way  in  which  large  parts  of 
the  dreary  swamps  of  Norfolk  were  converted  into  fertile 
fields  by  the  monks  of  tlie  great  abbey  of  St.  Benet,  Holm. 
The  cobperative  farming  of  the  monks  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  crude  strip-cultivation  of  the  feudal  manor, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  convent  in  the  open  country  that 
did  not  benefit  the  agriculture  of  its  district.  When  the 
estates  of  the  monasteries  were  rented  they  were  generally 
good  landlords.  No  serious  disputes  disturbed  the  good 
relations  between  the  monks  and  their  peasant  neighbors. 
Monks  were  generally  popular  in  the  country,  however  dif¬ 
ferent  was  the  case  in  towns.' 

‘  Where  constant  disputes  as  to  jurisdiction  and  privileges  caused 
almost  endless  bickerings.  At  places  like  Norwich  and  Sherhurn, 
town-  and  cowl-riots  were  sometimes  exceedingly  serious.  At  Burv 
St.  Edmunds  may  be  seen  to  this  day  the  monastic  gateway  with 
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I*ossessmg  wide  lands,  especially  among  the  beautiful 
Yorkshire  dales,  the  Cistercians  became  great  traders  in 
wool,  the  chief  commerce  of  mediaeval  England,  whose  im¬ 
portance  is  attested  to  this  very  day  by  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  woolsack  seat.  It  was  sent  for  manufacture  to  the 
cities  of  Flanders,  where  its  profits  helped  to  raise  those 
glorious  structures  so  wantonly  destroyed  in  the  war.  That 
the  Cistercians  were  keen  men  of  business  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all.  When  Fulk  of  Neuilly  reproached  Richard 
Lionheart  with  having  three  daughters  whose  names  were 
Luxurj",  Greed,  and  Pride,  for  whom  husbands  should  be 
found,  the  King  retorted  on  the  priest  that  the  spouse  of 
Luxury  should  be  the  prelates  of  holy  church ;  of  Pride,  the 
Knights  Templars;  and  Greed  should  most  appropriately 
be  wedded  to  the  monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order ! '  There 
was  a  tinge  of  ingratitude  in  the  last  reference,  seeing  that, 
only  three  years  before,  the  Cistercians  had  had  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  whole  year’s  wool  toward  the  ransom  of  the 
King.* 

Excellent  use  was  made  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  mon¬ 
asteries  in  erecting  those  glorious  churches  that  are  the 
greatest  legacy  we  have  received  from  mediaeval  years.  In 
England  half  the  cathedrals  were, the  work  of  monastic 
hands,  but  those  of  the  Continent  were  raised  by  the  laity. 
Still  everywhere  church  architecture  was  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  lavish  examples  set  by  the  monks. 

All  this  world  activity  of  the  ascetics  was  in  the  interest 
of  European  civilization*;  but  beyond  any  perad venture 
loopholes  behind  the  statues,  so  that  when  the  town  attacked,  the 
saints  could  be  pushed  down  onto  the  heads  *  of  the  assailants  with 
flights  of  arrows  to  follow! 

‘Flores  Hlstorlarum,  1197  a.d.  (Rolls  Series),  vol.  it  pp.  116-117 
(from  Hoveden). 

‘Matthew  Paris,  Chronica -Malora  (Rolls  Series),  vol.  11.  p.  399. 

*It  Is  remarkable  that,  during  the  middle  ages  of  Japan,  monks 
took  a  rather  similar  part  as  chroniclers,  farmers,  artists,  traders, 
soldiers,  and  sometimes  politicians.  There  Is  also,  at  any  rate,  a 
superflcial  resemblance  In  the  planning  of  monastic  buildings  round 
cloister  courts. 
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it  was  utterly  destructive  of  the  type  of  character  that 
Benedict  desired.  Long  before  the  Reformation  was  in 
sight,  the  monk  was  apt  to  be  far  less  a  saint  than  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  of  affairs  living  in  a  pleasant  club.  For  archae¬ 
ological  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  dwellings  of  monks 
were  more  comfortable,  on  the  whole,  than  the  contem¬ 
porary  homes  of  the  laity.  No  thirteenth-  or  fourteenth- 
century  castle  can  compare,  in  the  convenience  of  its 
internal  arrangements,  with  the  domestic  buildings  at 
Fountains  or  Furness.  This  so  preyed  on  the  mind  of 
the  noble  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  that  he  was  led  to  the 
founding  of  an  ascetic  order  of  a  different  type,  thus  all 
unconsciously  starting  the  third  period  in  the  history  of 
Christian  monasticism,  that  of  the  friars.  St.  Benedict’s 
stern  prohibition  of  monks  owning  anything  at  all  had 
been  rendered  farcical  by  the  fact  that  the  orders  possessed 
a  quarter  of  the  soil  of  western  Europe.  So  the  friars  were 
to  be  so  poor  that  they  should  need  to  beg  their  bread; 
their  orders  should  give  them  nothing,  not  even  homes. 
Scorning  merely  to  save  their  souls  and  leave  the  world 
apart,  the  friars  were  to  minister  to  the  outcast  and  beg¬ 
gars,  to  seek  out  the  classes  that  the  parish  clergy  hardly 
touched.  Success  was  immediate  and  very  great.  The 
cheerful  barefooted  Franciscans  were  everywhere  enthusi¬ 
astically  received.  Within  a  few  years  of  1208,  about  which 
time  their  order  began,  three  others  sprang  up  with  much 
the  same  plans  and  ideals.  The  Order  of  St.  Dominic 
dates  from  1216;  the  Austin  Friars  (to  whose  ranks  Lu¬ 
ther  belonged)  claimed  the  great  name  of  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo,  and  the  Carmelites,  not  to  be  outdone,  asserted 
they  were  founded  by  Elijah,  who  seems  to  be  the  only 
Old  Testament  character  to  be  reckoned  a  Christian  saint.' 
The  first  generations  of  friars  insisted  upon  worshiping  in 
wooden  huts;  they  were  everywhere  immensely  respected. 
But  success  brought  its  well-nigh  inevitable  result.  Within 
*  As  patron  of  the  Flying  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  late  Russian 
Empire,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  qualified  success. 
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a  century  they  were  celebrating  in  magnificent  minsters 
and  charging  large  sums  to  laity  who  wished  to  be  buried 
in  their  holy  soil.  The  old  prohibition  of  their  orders  own¬ 
ing  property  did  something  for  the  English  law  of  trusts! 
The  fact  that,  unlike  the  monks,  they  were  able  to  perform 
parochial  duties  and  to  receive  fees  that  should  have  gone 
to  others,  made  them  loathed  of  the  parish  priests.  But 
gradually  the  distinction  between  friar  and  monk  became 
attended  to  less  and  less;  by  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
it  was  almost  entirely  lost. 

What  may  be  called  the  fourth  period  in  the  long  story 
of  Christian  monasticism  was  inaugurated  when,  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption  in  1534,  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his 
little  band  knelt  together  in  the  chapel  on  Montmartre, 
and  constituted  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Middle  Ages 
had  run  their  course.  The  Reformation  was  sweeping  the 
world.  A  new  era  had  begun,  and  neither  monk  nor  friar 
was  very  well  equipped  for  the  new  battle  with  Protestant¬ 
ism.  The  old  democracy  was  cast  aside,  a  military  organ¬ 
ization  was  ado])ted.  No  Jesuit  convent  ever  possessed  a 
chapter  house.  The  members  of  the  new  order  were  not  to 
deliberate,  but  simply  to  obey.  At  one  time  or  another 
they  have  ruled  great  kingdoms,  particularly  in  Austria 
and  Poland,  where  our  present  problems  are  to  some  de¬ 
gree  the  legacy  of  what  they  did.  One  of  their  original 
members,  Francis  Xavier,  realized  nearly  four  hundred 
years  ago  the  latent  powers  of  Japan.  Their  paternal 
work  among  the  Indians  of  Paraguay  is  one  of  the  few 
bright  chapters  in  the  story  of  Latin  intercourse  with  the 
aborigines  of  America.  Their  scientific  and  educational 
works  are  known  throughout  the  earth.  Their  artistic 
taste  carried  the  barocco  style  to  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe.  The  great  men  of  the  earlier  orders  were  often 
apt  to  place  the  world  above  the  church  ^ ;  much  of  their 

‘The  great  chancellor,  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal  and  archbishop 
as  well  as  Benedictine  abbot,  was  of  a  very  secular  spirit,  almost 
antl-clerlcal  at  times.  No  tendency  of  the  kind  ever  showed  Itself 
among  the  Jesuits. 
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work  would  have  been  strongly  reprobated  by  those  whose 
rules  they  were  supposed  to  obey.  But,  in  striking  con¬ 
trast,  perhaps  no  institution  of  the  earth  has  ever  quite 
so  exactly  fulfilled  its  founder’s  desires  as  the  much- 
discussed  Society  of  Jesus.  Many  other  orders  have  been 
founded  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  during  the  Laudian 
revival  and  later  in  the  Church  of  England  too,  but  their 
history  hardly  forms  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  world  at 
large.  The  days  when  the  earth  could  be  ruled  by  monks 
have  forever  passed  away. 


CRITICAL  NOTPIS 
WHAT  IS  A  DEMOCRACY? 

According  to  a  prominent  daily  newspaper  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  a  reverend  professor,  in  a  college  under  Chris¬ 
tian  auspices,  has  gravely  and  publicly  proposed  to  amend 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  by  substituting  for  “  thy  kingdom  come  ” 
the  words  “  thy  democracy  come.”  Devout  Christians  will 
probably  resent  this  jiroposal  to  transform  the  Lord’s  King¬ 
dom  and  to  mutilate  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  tongue  to  this  resentment,  it  may  be  worth  while  for 
Christians  to  consider  what  is  involved  in  the  proposed 
transformation.  If  accomplished,  would  it  involve  any 
fundamental  change  in  our  Lord’s  kingdom?  Is  this  pro¬ 
posal  only  a  bit  of  popular  clap- trap?  In  order  intelli¬ 
gently  and  correctly  to  answer  these  questions,  we  must 
determine  what  a  democracy  is;  and  in  what  respects  it 
differs  from  a  kingdom. 

The  oft-quoted  saying  of  President  Lincoln  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  by  many  is  regarded  as  a  brief,  but  well-nigh  perfect, 
definition  of  democracy.  It  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people.  This  definition  needs  to  be 
defined.  The  i)hrase  “  government  of  the  people  ”  is  am¬ 
biguous.  It  may  mean  a  government  over  the  people.  It 
may  mean  government  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This 
second  possible  meaning  is  substantially  that  of  the  phrase 
“  government  by  the  people.”  We  may,  therefore,  accept 
the  former  of  the  two  meanings  as  the  correct  one,  and  de¬ 
scribe  a  democracy  as  a  government  over  all  the  people, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  by  the  people  themselves. 
The  word  “  all  ”  is  purposely  left  out  of  the  last  clause  be¬ 
cause  a  government  by  all  the  people  in  any  extensive  and 
complex  community  is  impracticable  if  not  absurd.  “  The 
people  ”  regarded  as  rulers  must  be  limited.  Immature 
children,  mental  and  moral  imbeciles,  criminals,  tramps, 
persistent  idlers  of  every  class,  must  be  excluded  from 
the  exercise  of  governmental  functions.  The  people  who 
really  exercise  these  functions  must  be  limited  to  the  in¬ 
telligent,  industrious,  and  moral  men ;  and,  if  any  one 
chooses  so  to  believe  and  say,  to  women  who  possess  these 
characteristics. 

Let  us,  then,  admit  that  the  only  practicable  democracy 
is  a  government  in  which  the  ruling  functions  are  exer- 
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cised  by  intelligent,  moral,  and  industrious  men  and  women 
who  contribute  by  their  mental  and  manual  labor,  and  by 
their  accumulated  wealth,  to  the  good  order  of  society  and 
to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  These  constitute  the  only 
rational  demos,  to  whom  alone  can  authority  to  rule  be 
safely  and  wisely  committed. 

It  is  also  evident  that  even  in  such  a  democracy  all  the 
functions  of  government  cannot  be  exercised  by  all  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  demos.  These  functions  must 
be  distributed :  to  a  few  more,  to  the  many  less.  If  the 
demos  were  on  an  island,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world;  if  it  were  composed  of  a  few  men  and  women  of 
about  the  same  measure  of  intelligence,  experience,  moral¬ 
ity,  industry,  and  pliysical  strength,  it  might  be  practicable 
to  confer  on  each  and  all,  all  ruling  functions.  Even  under 
these  very  exceptional  conditions,  such  an  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  a  ])ure  democracy  might  be  found  by  no  means  to  be 
the  best  government  which  the  islanders  could  devise.  Ex¬ 
pand  this  demos  to  any  considerable  extent;  bring  in  oth¬ 
ers  less  develo])ed  in  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers, 
and  the  exercise  of  all  governmental  functions  by  all  the 
individuals  of  the  demos  would  be  impracticable;  or,  if 
for  a  time  found  to  be  practicable,  would  be  unjust:  un¬ 
just,  because  of  the  unequal  abilities  of  the  individuals; 
impracticable,  because  of  the  numbers  involved,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  governmental 
functions  to  be  performed.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
primary  power  of  government,  expressed  in  voting,  may 
be  placed,  in  these  usually  expanded  conditions,  in  the 
hands  of  the  demos,  each  individual  having  one  vote.  But 
the  secondary  powers  or  functions  must  be  exercised  by 
comparatively  a  few,  who  derive  their  just  authority  to 
act  as  rulers  from  the  many.  Thus  democracy  becomes 
necessarily  a  combination  of  democracy  and  oligarchy. 

For  an  extended  discussion  of  this  subject,  reference  is 
here  made  to  an  English  book  on  this  subject  by  W.  H. 
Mallock,  entitled  “Limits  of  Pure  Democracj’^  ”  (1018), 
to  which  the  present  writer  acknowledges  his  great  in¬ 
debtedness. 

In  actual  practice  it  makes  little  difference  how  this 
combination  of  democracy  and  oligarchy  is  developed  or 
proportioned.  It  began  in  the  family.  The  father  was  an 
autocrat  ruling,  according  to  his  own  will,  his  wife  and 
children.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  wife,  even  from 
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the  beginning,  influenced  her  husband’s  opinions  and  to 
some  extent  deterinine<l  his  conduct.  As  soon  as  the  sons 
became  men  the  father’s  autocracy  became  an  oligarchy. 
€lans  and  tribes  emerged  from  families.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  derived  his  right  to  the  exercise  of  governmental 
functions  over  all  from  his  own  inherited  and  acquired 
mental  and  physical  power,  and  from  the  consent  of  the 
heads  of  families  who  constituted  in  those  times  and  com¬ 
munities  the  real  demos.  Contiguous  tribes  were  merged 
into  a  nation  or  state  usually  by  conquest ;  or,  at  times,  by 
the  agreement  of  the  tribal  chiefs.  In  the  former  case  we 
have  w'hat  may  be  regarded  or  called  an  autocratic  king 
or  em])eror;  in  the  latter,  a  constitutional  ruler.  In  either 
case  there  is  an  oligarchy  sustained  by  a  demos;  because 
no  single  ruler,  autocratic  or  constitutional,  can  impose 
his  will,  and  exercise  the  functions  of  government,  unless 
his  decrees  are  sustained  by  the  demos,  and  executed  by 
subordinates  appointed  either  by  the  people  or  by  himself. 

The  development  of  modern  democracies,  so  called,  con¬ 
sists  largely  in  the  enlargement  of  the  demos  by  extending 
to  more  of  the  people  the  right  to  vote;  and  by  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  autocratic  powers  from  a  single  person  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  who  really  constitute  an  oligarchy.  Thus, 
in  great  states,  the  real  distinction  between  a  constitu¬ 
tional  empire,  a  kingdom,  a  republic,  or  a  democracy,  dis¬ 
appears.  The  so-called  British  Empire,  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  the  French  Republic,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America  are  all  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
demos.  They  are  all  ruled  by  comparatively  a  few  men. 
They  are  all  expressions  of  democracies  combined  with 
oligarchies.  Even  the  Referendum  and  the  Initiative  are 
only  devices  to  enlarge  somewhat  the  legislative  functions 
of  the  demos.  Most  of  the  legislative  functions,  and  all  of 
the  judicial  and  executive  functions  of  government,  must 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  the  few. 

We  And  the  same  mixture  of  democracy  and  oligarchy 
when  the  theories  of  the  socialists,  even  on  a  small  scale, 
ai*e  reduced  to  practice.  The  socialists  tell  us  that  a  de¬ 
mocracy  is  a  government  in  which  every  man  shall  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  in  virtue  of  his 
manhood  alone.  If  this  doctrine  were  effectively  applied, 
the  government  so  constituted  would  be  determine  and 
controlled  by  the  abilities  and  votes  of  men  and  women 
below  the  average  man  or  woman.  This  conclusion  is  re- 
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pudiated  by  many  socialists  who  would  exclude  from  the 
demos  citizens  very  low  in  the  scale  of  morals  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  socialists  claim  that  these  are  few  in  num¬ 
bers  and  are  negligible  in  practice.  Even  if  this  claim  is 
admitted;  if  an  average  somewhat  higher  than  the  ability 
of  the  lower  section  could  be  reached;  if  this  higher  aver¬ 
age  could  attain  to  the  intelligence  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  of  the  demos  taken  in  its  entirety  as  defined  by  the 
socialists,  a  government  thus  constituted  would  not  be  a 
sane  or  safe  democracy,  pure  and  simple.  The  reason  is 
apparent.  Either  the  votes  of  any  number  of  average  men, 
or  of  men  below  the  average,  would  counteract  the  votes 
of  any  smaller  number  of  superior,  wiser,  and  better  men, 
which  would  not  be  good  for  all  the  people  of  the  country ; 
or  the  smaller  number  of  superior  men  would  effectively 
control  the  votes  of  the  larger  number  of  their  inferiors. 

An  illustration  of  this  second  alternative,  indeed  of  both, 
may  be  found  in  our  own  country  during  what  is  called 
the  Keconstruction  Period.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
demos  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  all  grown 
negro  men.  For  a  time,  in  regions  not  governed  by  the 
Federal  army,  there  was  more  or  less  anarchy.  But  soon 
an  oligarchy  of  white  men  was  formed,  resulting  in  the 
exclusion,  or  the  control,  of  many  negro  votes.  This  oli¬ 
garchy  preferred  to  be  governed  by  bayonets  in  the  hands 
of  intelligent  white  men  rather  than  by  ballots  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  negroes.  A  more  recent  illustration  is  afforded 
on  a  more  extended  scale  in  Russia.  The  revolution  which 
overthrew  the  Czar  and  his  Bureaucracy  did  not  at  first 
cause  a  complete  break-up  of  the  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Duma  was  in  session.  The  heads  of  the  great  de¬ 
partments  of  the  government  were  in  office.  The  army  was 
organized  and  fairly  well  disciplined.  Unfortunately  there 
was  at  Petrograd  a  socialistic  organization,  dominated  by 
a  few  men,  at  heart  oligarchs,  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  extreme  forms  of  German  and  other  socialisms.  These 
Russian  socialists,  thus  animated,  organized  a  second  re¬ 
volt  both  among  citizens  and  soldiers.  They  proposed  a 
democracy  pure  and  simple.  The  outcome  has  ^een  an 
autocratic  oligarchy.  So  far  it  has  issued  in  anarchy,  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  has  been  controlled  by  the  German  Government. 
The  real  Russian  demos  has  had  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  the  ability  to  manifest  its  power. 

When  the  smaller  socialistic  bodies  are  examined.  Trade 
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Unions  and  the  like,  we  find  a  similar  set  of  conditions. 
While,  nominally,  these  organizations  are  pure  democra¬ 
cies,  in  fact  the  power  of  the  many,  with  at  least  their  im¬ 
plied  consent,  is  exercised  by  the  few.  The  few  influence 
and  often  control  the  votes  of  the  many.  Sometimes  the 
oligarchy  thus  emerging  becomes  an  oligarch  who  plays 
the  part  of  an  autocratic  king.  His  will  is  law.  His  fel¬ 
low  democrats  accept  it  as  such. 

We  may  now  consider  the  proposed  substitution  of  a 
divine  democracy  for  a  divine  kingdom.  The  important 
questions  are :  What  substantial  change  would  be  effected  ? 
What  gain  would  be  secured  by  the  substitution  if  it  could 
be  effected? 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  present  discussion  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  standpoint  presumably  very  different  from 
that  of  the  reverend  professor  who  has  boldly  and  publicly 
advocated  the  substitution.  He  would  most  probably  rule 
out  the  use  of  the  word  “  divine.”  He  would  probably 
assert  that  Jesus  was  only  a  man,  though  a  very  great  and 
a  very  good  man;  that  his  kingdom,  or  God’s  kingdom  on 
earth,  when  it  came,  would  be  a  human  kingdom,  his  de¬ 
mocracy  only  a  human  democracy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  regards  God’s  government  on  earth,  over  which 
his  Only  Begotten  and  Well  Beloved  Son  is  directly  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  as  a  divine  government,  whether  called  an 
empire,  a  kingdom,  or  a  democracy;  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  show  that,  like  all  other  governments  known  to  men,  it 
is  a  combination  of  democracy  and  oligarchy. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  most  i)resumptuous  for  any  man 
to  predict  what  are  to  be  the  details  of  Christ’s  Kingdom 
when  it  is  established  in  its  final  and  glorious  condition 
on  earth.  All  intelligent  and  devout  Christians  believe 
that  then,  as  now,  an<l  as  it  ever  has  been  since  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  on  earth  were  organized  into  an  outward  and  visible 
body,  Christ  will  be  its  autocratic  King,  save  as  his  autoc¬ 
racy  is  derived  from  his  Father,  the  Eternal  and  Infinite 
God.  This  delegated  autocracy  lie  claimed.  All  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  is  his  by  divine  right.  We  may 
reasonably  infer  from  the  histoiw  of  the  past  that  many 
governmental  functions  will  be  committed  to  subordinate 
officers ;  that  his  final  and  glorious  Kingdom  will  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  oligarchy  and  democracy.  As  intimateil  above, 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  present  writer 
to  dogmatize  as  to  this.  The  records  of  the  past  at  least 
suggest  it. 
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Certainly  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  all  down  the  ages, 
the  Lord  has  been  the  autocratic  King  of  His  People, 
whether  called  out,  from  among  the  Gentiles  or  descended 
from  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  Yet  from  the  beginning, 
heads  of  families,  elders,  judges,  priests,  and  kings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Lord’s  appointment  and  with  the  consent 
of  tlie  people,  exercise(l  governmental  functions.  When 
the  bounds  of  Judaism  were  enlarged ;  when  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord,  which  under  the  New  Testament  we 
call  the  Church,  started  on  its  world-wide,  Christ-given, 
mission ;  amid  all  its  vicissitudes  and  corrui)tions,  as  well 
as  when  purest  and  most  faithful,  the  same  combination 
of  oligarchy  and  democracy  appears.  Christ  still  rules 
over  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  the  Church.  His  re¬ 
vealed  will  is  its  law.  Yet  he  rules  on  earth  by  means  of 
subordinates  whose  authority  is,  indeed,  derived  from  him ; 
but  whicli  is  and  must  be  sustaine<l,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  by  the  Christian  (Inn os  or  ])eo])le  who  elect  them, 
and  who  regard  them  as  divineh’  a])pointed. 

The  Roman  Church,  among  all  the  Churches,  most  re¬ 
sembles  an  empire.  In  its  government  the  democratic  ele¬ 
ment  is  apparenth’^  insignificant;  yet  the  presence  and 
power  of  this  element  are  essential  to  its  existence  as  an 
empire.  The  oligarchic  element  is  more  conspicuous.  The 
Pope,  though  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Lord,  would 
be  impotent  without  his  subordinate  officers,  appointed  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  by  himself. 

Evidently  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches  are 
both  democratic  and  oligarchic  in  their  respective  forms  of 
government.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches,  supposed  by  many  to  be  pure  democra¬ 
cies.  Their  congregational  assemblies,  in  which  every 
communicant  in  good  and  regular  standing  has  one  vote 
and  so  appears  to  have  equal  power  with  each  of  his 
brethren,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  controlled  by  their 
elders  and  deacons,  to  say  nothing  of  other  members  of 
unusual  ability  and  wealth  whose  influence  controls  the 
votes  of  many.  It  is  of  course  inevitable  that  the  general 
policies  of  the  Congregational  churches  are  determined  by 
delegated  bodies. 

It  thus  appears  that  church  government  takes  on  the 
various  forms  in  which  civil  government  appears.  All  of 
these  forms  are  combinations  of  democracy  and  oligarchy 
in  variing  proportions.  As  democracies,  the  power  of  gov- 
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ernment  inheres  primarily  in  a  demos,  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  make  an  intelligent  and  credible  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  as  Saviour  and  Lord; 
and  who  by  their  service  and  money  agree  to  execute  his 
Great  Commission.  As  oligarchies,  certain  of  these  con¬ 
fessors,  delegated  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  demos,  in 
some  churches  few  in  number,  direct  the  work  committed 
to  his  people  by  Christ  their  King. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  reverend  professor’s 
proposal  to  transform  the  Lord’s  Kingdom  into  a  democ¬ 
racy  pure  and  simple,  is  a  silly  attempt  to  rob  our  Saviour 
of  his  divine  right  to  be  the  God-appointed  King  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  having  authority  to  announce  to  them  facts  which  are 
real,  to  give  them  doctrines  which  they  must  believe,  laws 
which  they  must  obey,  ordinances  which  they  must  observe, 
and  a  glorious  destiny  which  they  are  to  enjoy.  If  such  a 
proposal  could  be  realized,  it  would  turn  the  church  into 
a  mere  human,  voluntary,  go-as-you-please  society,  having 
the  right  to  believe,  to  confess,  and  to  do  what  it  pleased. 
It  would  compel  in  every  case  a  minority,  however  large 
and  intelligent,  to  submit  to  a  majority,  however  small, 
unintelligent,  and  disloyal.  The  only  alternative  left  to 
the  minority  would  be  to  secede  and  to  form  another  so- 
called  church;  which,  in  turn,  as  a  pure  democracy,  would 
run  a  similar  course.  The  final  outcome  would  be  neither 
a  kingdom,  nor  a  democracy,  nor  an  oligarchy.  Rather  it 
wouhl  be,  as  civil  government  now  is  in  Russia,  a  religious 
anarchy,  having  Despair  as  its  god;  rather  than  a  divine 
government  over  a  free  and  consenting  people,  sustained 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  earthly  life  by  a  great  and 
blessed  Hope. 

E.  C.  Gordon 


8t.  Louis,  Missouri 


THE  THEORY  OF  A  FINITE  AND  DEVELOPING  DEITY 

The  object  of  my  article  in  the  April  number  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  1918,  was  to  elicit  discus¬ 
sion  among  theologians  of  Bergson’s  proposal  (if  he  did 
propose  it)  that  God  by  nature  is  a  Becoming.  Of  course, 
I  should  not  have  discussed  the  subject  at  all  if  the  pro¬ 
posal  had  not  attracted  me,  but  I  am  far  from  supposing 
that  it  has  been  thoroughly  explored  or  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  definitely  accepted  or  rejected.  And,  however  flat- 
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tering  it  may  be,  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  accept  Dr. 
Gruber’s  opinion  (in  the  article  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
a  moment’s  attention)  that  “from  the  viewpoint  of  such 
as  may  accept  unchallenged  its  [the  proposal’s]  underly¬ 
ing  premises,  it  would  seem  that  its  conclusions  should 
leave  the  matter  of- God’s  supposedly  necessary  limitations 
no  longer  an  open  question.” 

The  article  under  review  is  that  written  by  the  Rev.  L. 
F.  Gruber,  D.l).,  of  St.  I’aul,  and  published  in  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1918,  under  the  title,  “  The 
Tlieory  of  a  Finite  and  I)eveloping  Deity  Examined.” 
Dr.  Gruber  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  “  it  is  precisely 
in  the  premises  that  we  must  ditfer  from  its  [the  theory’s] 
advocates.”  He  should  therefore  have  devoted  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  premises;  but  this  he  does  not  do  at  all.  His 
final  outcome  is  merely  this,  that  upon  his  premises,  the 
premises  of  an  a  priori  philosophy,  and  by  the  methods  of 
deductive  logic,  the  theory  in  question  must  be  rejected, 
and  the  static  view  of  God  maintained.  We  admit  this 
without  question,  and  so  would  all  others  who  may  advo¬ 
cate  the  new  theory.  Our  principal  objection  is  to  that 
very  philosophy  and  to  its  premises.  It  is  of  such  things 
that  James  is  writing,  in  the  passage  I  quoted  from  him, 
when  he  says :  “  What  is  deduction  of  these  metaphysical 
attributes  but  a  shuffling  and  matching  of  pedantic  diction¬ 
ary  adjectives,  aloof  from  morals,  aloof  from  human  needs, 
something  that  might  be  worked  out  from  the  mere  word 
‘  God  ’  by  one  of  those  logical  machines  of  wood  and  brass 
which  recent  ingenuity  has  contrived,  as  well  as  by  a  man 
of  flesh  and  blood?  They  have  the  trail  of  the  serpent  over 
them.”  Orthodox  theologians  should  take  this  sentence  to 
heart  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  revolt  against 
their  theology  is  not  against  trifles  or  details,  but  against 
the  very  substance  of  it. 

To  cite  a  single  example,  out  of  many  possible  ones, 
we  read  (p.  490):  “somewhere  there  must  also  be  an 
unchanging,”  a  statement  for  whicli  no  proof  is  offered 
save  a  parenthetical  clause  on  the  following  page,  “  as  in¬ 
deed  the  very  word  change  would  seem  to  imply.”  Then, 
of  course,  our  contention  falls,  for  we  have  suggeste«1  that 
perhaps  God  Himself,  the  Ultimate,  is  constantly  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  development.  But  are  we  to  be  refuted,  after  all 
the  study  and  discussion  of  such  a  volume  as  the  “  Crea¬ 
tive  Evolution,”  by  a  sentence  which  without  argument 
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assumes  the  point  the  writer  wishes  to  prove?  That  word 
assume,  Dr.  Gruber  does  not  seem  to  understand,  for  he 
charges  modem  science,  after  all  the  labor  which  has 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  generalization  of  energy  and 
the  unity  of  force,  with  assuming  “  a  unified  force  as  the 
impelling  cause  ”  of  the  world  (p.  480)  !  The  experiential 
philosophy  assumes  nothing  except  the  possibility  of  man’s 
arriving  at  truth. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  Dr.  Gmber  may  be  right  in 
limiting  Wundt’s  principle  of  the  increase  of  spiritual 
strength  to  finite  spiritual  energy,  though  he  does  not  cite 
anything  from  Wundt  upon  the  point,  but  brings  in  one  of 
his  own  principles  to  justify  himself,  “  surely  an  infinite 
spiritual  entity  could  not  become  more  infinite”  (p.  490). 
But  the  suggestion  is  no  less  worth  thinking  of,  that,  as 
man’s  spiritual  energy  evidently  tends  to  increase,  so  it 
may  he  with  all  spiritual  energy.  That  point  deserves  at¬ 
tention. 

1  am  surprised  that  Dr.  Gruber  did  not  make  more  out 
of  the  difficulty  I  myself  raised,  that  a  developing  God  must 
have  once  been  nothing.  To  be  sure,  that  is  the  Hegelian 
position,  which  makes  “  pure  being  ”  equal  to  “  nothing.” 
Hegel  gets  the  phenomenal  world  out  of  that  starting 
point,  but  I  confess,  experientialists  cannot.  Whether  my 
answers  to  the  difficulty  amount  to  anything  or  not,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  them  discussed,  particularly  my 
suggestion  that  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  proposition 
“that  God  exists  and  is  progressing”  (p.  290). 

Let  me  not  fail,  in  closing,  to  recognize  the  ability  and 
thoroughness,  after  its  own  method,  of  Dr.  Gruber’s  arti¬ 
cle.  It  has  reminded  me  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster 

Oherlin,  Ohio 


The  object  of  the  writer’s  article  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  was  not  so  much  to  answer  Dr. 
Foster,  or  any  other  individual  exponent  of  the  theory  of 
a  finite  and  developing  Deity,  as  it  was  to  discuss  that  the¬ 
ory  itself  and  to  show  that  it  is  philosophically  untenable. 
Hence  the  article’s  form  and  method  of  treatment.  To  this 
fact,  therefore,  must  be  attributed  the  several  misunder¬ 
standings  and  misapplications  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Foster. 
However,  in  setting  forth  that  theory,  as  was  only  proper. 
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in  terms  used  by  its  exponents,  Dr.  Foster’s  illuminating 
article  demanded  special  attention.  And,  indeed,  while  my 
comment  (p.  490,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Foster)  on  the  defense 
of  the  theor}’’  by  its  exponents,  from  their  own  viewpoint, 
was  meant  to  apply  to  the  accumulated  defense,  it  would 
surely  not  apply  less  to  Dr.  Foster’s  excellent  article  than 
to  any  other. 

It  is  true  that  my  article  does  not  specifically  take  up, 
one  by  one,  the  expressed  and  implied  premises,  upon  which 
the  theory  of  a  finite  and  developing  Deity  is  based.  But 
this  is  because  such  treatment  would  have  taken  us  too 
far  afield,  for  one  article,  upon  the  debatable  ground  that 
separates  the  two  great  schools  of  the  a  priori  and  the 
a  posteriori  philosophy.  And  yet  those  premises  are  in  the 
main  probably  none  the  less  covered  by  my  argument, 
which  was  meant  to  be  positive  and  constructive  rather 
than  negative  and  controversial.  In  the  search  after  truth 
a  proper  combination  and  use  must  be  made  of  both  the 
a  priori  and  the  a  posteriori.  That  the  arguments  of  my 
article  are  valid  even  in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Foster,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  answer  any  one 
of  them ;  nor  does  he  even  set  aside  the  premises  as  invalid 
for  the  arguments.  He  even  admits  that,  upon  the  pre¬ 
mises,  “  the  theory"  in  question  must  be  rejected,  and  the 
static  view  of  God  maintained.”  Then  why  not  show  that 
my  premises  are  false?  I  must  therefore  leave  to  the 
reader  the  consideration  of  the  validity  of  those  premises. 
He  will,  of  course,  readily  see  that  the  experiential  philos¬ 
ophy  can  have  little  value  in  such  a  transcendental  prob¬ 
lem,  for  human  experience  could  not  measure  Deity  nor 
otherwise  resolve  the  questions  as  to  His  attributes  or 
essence. 

As  to  the  implied  charge  that  I  have  no  right  to  say  that 
mo»lern  science  “  assumes  a  unified  force  as  the  impelling 
cause  ”  of  the  universe,  I  would  say  that  I  did  not  say 
this  of  modern  science,  but  of  the  Bergsonian  philosophy 
of  creative  evolution  as  applied  to  the  theory  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Moreover,  Dr.  Foster  also  erroneously  inter¬ 
prets  my  statement  as  referring  to  the  law  of  conservation 
of  energy,  by  identifying  the  “  unified  force  ”  as  cause 
with  that  great  generalization  of  modern  science  as  to  the 
aggregate  effect.  However,  even  upon  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Foster’s  misinterpretation  of  my  words,  his  objection  in 
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groundless.  If  the  law  of  conservation  were  really  estab¬ 
lished  as  absolute,  the  word  assume  would,  of  course,  not 
apply.  But  if  that  law  is  not  fully  established,  then  it  is  not 
improper  to  say  that  modern  science  “  assumes  ”  as  a  great 
working  ln'i)othesis  that  there  is  such  conservation,  and 
therefore  such  a  law.  But  Dr.  Foster  must  know  that  that 
supposedly  absolute  law  has  not  yet  been  fully  established. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  world’s  ablest  physicists  are  among  the 
most  modest  in  their  claims  for  that  law.  And,  for  that 
matter,  the  latest  investigations  into  the  nature  of  matter 
and  energy  no  longer  permit  us  to  accept  unchallenged 
that  great  law.  If  the  mass  and  inertia  of  the  constitutive 
electrons  of  so-called  matter  vary  with  velocity,  as  has 
apparently  been  established,  and  if  mass  is  essentially  elec¬ 
trical,  or  nothing  but  euergj^  (a  theory  which  even  Berg¬ 
son  apparently  incorporates  into  his  philosophy),  then 
both  matter  and  energy  (or  better,  matter  or  energy  as 
ultimately  identical)  are  variables.  Hence  it  should  fol¬ 
low,  upon  Dr.  Foster’s  own  dictum  (“the  experiential 
philosophy  assumes  nothing”),  that  experiential  philos¬ 
ophy  could  not  3’et  own  the  law  (or  theory)  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  a  strange  contradiction  on 
the  part  of  an  exponent  of  the  theory  of  a  finite  and  devel¬ 
oping  Deity  also  to  accept  the  law  of  conservation.  For, 
if  that  law  were  absolute,  then  the  aggregate  of  energy  in 
the  universe  would  be  a  fixed  or  constant  quantity.  Hence, 
upon  the  basis  of  this  theory  of  Deity  as  the  “  Vital  Im¬ 
pulse  ”  conterminous  or  identical  with  the  universe  as 
energy,  God  could  in  no  sense  ultimately  be  a  developing 
Being,  even  though  He  were  finite.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  of  a  static  transcendent  God,  however  immanent 
He  may  be  in  nature,  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
status  of  the  law  of  conservation. 

In  such  a  transcendental  problem,  reasoning  upon  ac¬ 
cepted  fundamentals  or  ultimates  as  premises  virtually 
makes  impossible  any  answer  that  is  based  upon  anything 
less  than  fundamentals  or  ultimates.  And,  of  course,  as 
we  have  shown  in  the  article  (pp.  513,  516),  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  rise  above,  and  even  intelligibly  to  discuss  or  define,, 
ultimates.  Indeed,  in  establishing  a  point,  or  drawing  a 
conclusion,  from  such  an  argument,  especially  a  conclusion 
also  generally  accepted,  the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted  upon 
those  who  would  give  currency  to  a  theory  which  rests 
upon  premises  of  a  necessarily  limited  empiricism.  To 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  301.  9 
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deny  that  there  are  principles  and  laws  of  thought  that  are 
fundamental  in  human  reasoning,  is  to  do  so  in  the  face 
of  the  deliverances  of  universal  human  consciousness,  as 
well  as  all  ratiocinative  experience.  Indeed,  it  is  in  effect 
to  knock  the  very  pillars  from  under  the  temple  of  human 
knowledge  and  to  make  the  same  collapse  into  a  heap  of 
ruins  of  a  universal  agnosticism.  Dr.  Foster’s  suggestive 
quotation  from  Janies  affords  us  a  hint  in  that  direction, 
along  which  instead  one  might  profess  to  see  the  trail  of 
the  serpent.  But  as  we  are  not  answering  James,  further 
comment  is  unnecessary. 

From  a  simple  deliverance  of  consciousness  Descartes 
could  prove  personal  existence:  cogito,  ergo  sum.  But 
the  validity  of  even  this  proof  has  supposedly  been  set 
aside  by  shutting  up  consciousness  itself  within  the  term 
epiphcnomenalism.  But  such  philosophy  is  really  self¬ 
destructive.  If  the  truth  of  the  above  demonstration  of 
personal  existence  rested  upon  a  mere  epiphenomenon  or 
epiphenomena,  then  this  theory  of  epiphenomenalism  itself 
must  also  rest  upon  mere  epiphenomena.  Hence  the  proof 
above  has  at  least  as  much  validity  as  the  theory  that  would 
explain  it  away.  Or,  in  terms  of  a  mechanistic  philosophy, 
if  the  proof  of  personal  existence  is  merely  the  result  of 
molecular,  or  perhaps  electrical,  brain  processes,  then  this 
theory  of  mind  or  consciousness  as  the  result  of  such  brain 
processes,  must  itself  be  the  result  of  these  hypothetical 
brain  processes.  Or,  by  the  result  of  some  mysterious 
brain  processes  the  individual  personality  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  mind  or  consciousness  is  but  an  epiphe¬ 
nomenon  of  such  brain  processes  and  that  at  least  as  a 
psychical  entity  be  does  not  exist.  A  non-existent  person¬ 
ality  reasoning  out  its  own  non-existence!  And  in  a  similar 
manner  even  as  a  physical  corporeity  the  individual  can 
prove  himself  to  be  a  non-reality!  In  some  such  reductio 
nd  nhfivrduni  is  apt  to  end  all  human  ratiocination  that 
rejects  fundamental  deliverances  of  consciousness  and  the 
resultant  principles  and  laws  of  thought. 

That  there  must  necessarily  be  some  infinite  self-existent 
and  eternal  entity,  no  exponent  of  the  theory  of  a  finite 
and  developing  Deity  can  disprove  or  even  seriously  deny. 
Its  existence  is  as  certain,  and  even  as  evident,  as  that  of 
my  own  finite  dependent  being.  To  answer  this  by  labeling 
it  a  priori,  will  not  disprove  the  apparently  incontrovert¬ 
ible  and  indeed  manifestly  necessary  fact  or  in  any  other 
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way  invalidate  the  argument;  nor  will  it  establish  the  op¬ 
posite  position  or  contention.  This  fact  of  the  existence 
of  some  necessarily  infinite,  and  of  course  eternal  and  self- 
existent  entity,  is  set  forth  at  some  length  in  the  article 
(pp.  491  ff.). 

An  infinite  entity  must  necessarily  also  be  unchanging. 
As  to  Dr.  Foster^s  contention  that  I  did  not  prove  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  unchanging,  I  would  say  that  apparently 
enough  is  said  in  my  article  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  hold  that  even  God  changes.  But  surely, 
not  only  does  the  word  change  imply  an  unchanging,  but 
the  ultimate  necessarily  infinite,  whether  considered  as 
God  or  not,  must,  as  a  totality  at  least,  also  necessarily 
be  unchanging,  a  fact  which  underlies  a  large  part  of  my 
argument.  That  an  infinite  cannot  develop  or  be  devel¬ 
oped  should  need  no  further  proof  than  that  given  on 
pages  498  ff.  Surely  nothing  external  to  it  could  afford  a 
condition  for  such  development,  nor  could  anything  in¬ 
herent  in  it  be  a  potentiality  to  make  it  become  more  in¬ 
finite! 

The  above  points  bring  us  to  a  determination  whether 
God  is  that  infinite  and  unchanging  entity.  Of  course,  as 
we  clearly  showed,  God  confined  within  or  somehow  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  physical  cosmos  as  His  manifestation,  would 
necessarily  be  a  finite  Being;  and  as  a  finite  entity  He 
would  be  capable  of  development.  Indeed,  such  a  finite 
God  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  a  developing  Being,  or  a 
Becoming.  But  He  could  surely  not  be  an  eternal  Becom¬ 
ing,  unless,  as  we  have  shown,  that  Becoming  would  end 
in  an  absolutely  infinite.  But  this  would  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  impossible,  as  that  would  be  a  displacing  of 
the  necessarily  preexisting  infinite,  as  there  could  be  but 
one  infinite  of  the  same  kind.  Indeed,  such  a  finite  God 
as  a  Becoming  could  not  be  a  self-existent  and  eternal  Be¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  shown  (p.  492).  And  as  He  must  therefore 
have  the  ground  of  His  Being  elsewhere,  where  else  could 
He  have  it  than  in  the  necessarily  infinite,  and  therefore 
eternal  entity  above  noted,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  some  other  dependent  finite  entity?  Such  a  finite 
and  temporal  God  would  thus  have  to  be  conceived  of  as 
dependent  upon  some  infinite  and  necessarily  self-existent 
and  eternal  entity  as  his  supergod,  which  would  be  equiv- 
•alent  to  saying,  the  ultimate  real  God.  Hence,  the  error 
lies  in  identifying  Bergson’s  finite  “Vital  Impulse”  with 
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God  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  hypothetical  agent  or 
instrument  in  the  Deity’s  modus  operandi,  according  to 
this  philosophy  (pp.  493,  499  fif.). 

And  that  self-existent  eternal  and  infinite  Deity  thus 
arrived  at,  must  necessarily  be  an  omnipotent  and  omnis¬ 
cient  spiritual  Personality.  Surely,  such  alone  could  be  an 
adequate  Ground  of  the  universe,  which  must  necessarily 
be  His  creation  (pp.  492,  504  ff.,  524-525;  and  developed  at 
some  length  in  Creation  Ex  Nihilo,  chaps,  iii.  and  viii.). 
Further  development  would  not  be  possible  here. 

The  insurmountable  difficulty  involved  in  a  retroactive 
application  of  this  theory  to  God  and  nature  in  the  past 
we  believe  has  been  amply  pointed  out  on  pages  487-488. 
Indeed,  as  such  application  would  end  us  where  there 
could  have  been  neither  God  nor  universe,  the  untenability 
of  the  theory  so  applied  should  need  no  further  demonstra¬ 
tion.  From  such  an  “  Hegelism,”  as  the  student  of  Hegel 
wiU  admit,  even  Hegel  himself  could  not  deliver  us  any 
more  than  he  could  deliver  from  nothing  and  bring  into 
being  the  universe  with  its  God,  as  Dr.  Foster  also  ac¬ 
knowledges. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bergsonian  theory  of 
creative  evolution  is  itself  onh"  a  good  working  hypothe¬ 
sis,  and  that  Bergson  himself  has  not  yet  identified  his 
hypothetical  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  with  Deity.  Hence  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  theory  of  a  finite  and  developing  Deity  can¬ 
not  safely  intrench  himself  behind  that  philosopher’s  great 
work  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  for  that  theory. 

L.  Franklin  Gruber 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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Psychology  and  I’reaching.  By  Charles  S.  Gardner, 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Sociology  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  389.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  $2.00,  net. 

This  is  more  than  an  ordinary  book  on  Homiletics.  The 
autlior  breaks  entirely  new  ground.  Instead  of  the  com¬ 
monplaces  which  have  always  been  thrown  out  before  the 
theological  student  about  the  form  of  the  sermon,  the 
method  of  presentation,  and  many  other  obvious  standards, 
wliich  become  perfectly  evident  the  moment  the  average 
man  of  good  ability  begins  to  preach.  Dr.  Gardner  gets 
down  to  hindamentals,  and  reveals  those  secret  springs  of 
power  and  influence  which  lie  basic  in  the  will  and  the 
emotions  of  preachers  and  hearers. 

In  the  very  first  chapter  he  starts  out  to  explore  the 
depths  of  conduct.  Conduct  he  finds  is  not  always  ra¬ 
tional.  Tlie  rational  has  imposed  upon  it  at  the  beginning 
certain  reflexes  pro<luced  by  outward  stimuli  upon  the  ner¬ 
vous  organization.  These  reflexes  gradually  shade  into  in¬ 
stincts,  and  an  instinct  is  nothing  more  than  a  correlation 
and  adaptation  of  a  number  of  reflexes.  Then  there  are 
the  native  dispositions  derived  sometimes  by  heredity  and 
often  by  environment.  Then  comes  consciousness,  “  the 
inward  light  which  falls  upon  the  stream  of  experience,” 
naturally  developing  habits,  which  is  represented  as  or¬ 
ganized  consciousness. 

Mental  images  follow.  A  mental  image  is  a  “  conscious 
copy  of  an  experience.”  The  value  and  the  danger  of  these 
mental  images  in  the  preacher’s  art  become  very  evident 
when  Dr.  Gardner  recalls  the  criticisms  sometimes  made 
of  preachers  because  of  false  and  exaggerated  statement. 
There  are  psychological  explanations  for  the  ministerial 
defects  in  this  regard,  and  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
student  to  have  these  facts  before  him. 

The  next  step  in  the  mental  progress  is  the  building  up 
of  a  mental  system.  This  mental  system  results  from 
bringing  in  the  mental  images  of  past  experience  to  bear 
upon  the  situation  before  the  thinker  at  a  given  moment. 
A  mental  system  is  the  marshaling  of  all  our  mental  im¬ 
ages  into  concepts;  it  is  a  unification  of  our  knowledge. 
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Dr.  Gardner  distinguishes  between  the  man  who  thus 
coordinates  his  knowledge  for  theoretical  and  the  man 
who  coordinates  it  for  practical  ends.  For  the  preacher 
must  recognize  these  types  in  applying  his  message.  Occu¬ 
pations  and  interests  in  life  determine  the  character  of 
the  average  man.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  preacher 
should  not  only  know  theology,  but  “  more  and  more  he 
needs  to  study  the  daily  life  of  the  people  as  well,”  for,  as 
Dr.  Gardner  very  truly  says,  it  is  much  easier  to  unite 
people  on  a  thing  to  do  than  on  a  system  to  be  believed. 

The  chapter  on  feelings  is  a  discriminating  discussion 
of  a  subject  which  has  been  treated  all  too  superficially. 
He  recognizes  the  part  which  the  feelings  play,  but  he 
shows  how  these  stormy  demonstrations  aroused  by  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  emotions  are  simply  reflexive  mus¬ 
cular  reactions  and  do  not  grip  the  central  personality  of 
the  hearer.  The  religious  revival  is  not  condemned,  but  the 
superficial  appeal  to  the  emotions  is  most  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  it  always  involves  a  mental  reaction. 

Just  as  mental  images  are  organized  into  a  system  of 
thought,  so  the  feelings  are  organized  into  sentiments  and 
ideals.  Sentiments  are  made  up  of  the  primary  emotions, 
and  cluster  about  the  thought  of  home,  of  mother,  of  in¬ 
stitutions  like  the  church  or  the  state  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  Now  when  any  one  of  these  sentiments  becomes 
dominant  and  monopolizes  the  personality  it  excludes  all 
other  sentiments,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  ideal  which 
sways  the  whole  life  desire  and  activity. 

The  discussion  on  the  excitation  of  the  feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions  is  not  only  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  theoret¬ 
ical  knowledge,  but  for  the  preacher  is  of  a  great  practical 
worth.  Finely  does  Dr.  Gardner  show  that  the  impression 
upon  an  audience  is  rather  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  since  great  heat  and 
intensity  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  has  a  tendency  to  les¬ 
sen  the  internal  tension  of  the  hearer.  The  personality  of 
the  hearer  is  most  receptive  when  it  holds  itself  consciously 
to  the  theme  presented. 

The  attitude  of  mind  toward  belief  and  doubt  in  this 
discussion  is  so  very  suggestive  and  helpful  that  the  author 
himself  must  be  permitted  to  speak  to  the  reader.  The 
various  descriptions  of  the  open,  the  wavering,  the  vacant, 
and  the  closed  mind  should  be  of  great  help  to  the  preacher 
in  adapting  his  message  to  various  classes  of  hearers.  In 
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a  similar  way,  the  arresting  of  the  attention  of  the  hearer, 
so  that  it  shall  be  spontaneous  and  not  forced,  and  lead  to 
action  which  is  voluntary  and  positive,  are  matters  of  im¬ 
perative  necessity  if  the  speaker  is  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  with  his  hearer. 

Ill  these  days  when  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  sugges¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Gardner  sounds  a  strong  note  against  any  form 
of  suggestion  that  makes  for  an  uncritical  acceptance  of 
tiie  ideas  of  the  preacher.  The  acceptance  of  any  truth  is 
useless  unless  it  is  voluntary  and  leads  to  a  rational  con¬ 
trol  of  conduct.  Too  many.  Dr.  Gardner  asserts,  have  been 
compromised  all  through  life  by  the  uncritical  acceptance 
of  Christian  truth.  It  accounts  for  a  brave  show  of  nu¬ 
merical  strength  by  the  church  with  a  strange  lack  of  power 
in  organized  Christianity. 

With  these  foundations  deeply  laid  for  the  preacher’s 
guidance,  Dr.  Gardner  proceeds  to  study  the  character  of 
assemblies,  of  mental  epidemics,  of  occupational  types  and 
the  modern  mind.  Fortunate  are  the  students  who  have 
listened  to  these  fine  expositions,  for  they  lie  so  funda¬ 
mentally,  anti  yet  so  clearly,  at  the  root  of  all  practical 
and  effective  preaching,  that  an  understanding  of  them  is 
vitally  necessary  to  the  preacher’s  success. 

This  book  marks  an  epoch  in  homiletic  literature.  It  is 
the  first  book  that  treats  scientifically  the  secrets  of  strong 
and  effective  preaching.  It  does  for  the  preacher  what  the 
work  of  psj’^chologists  like  Professor  James  of  Harvard  has 
done  for  the  teacher.  It  opens  up  the  secrets  of  personality, 
and  reveals  the  hidden  springs  of  conduct,  and  the  true 
and  the  false  methods  by  which  the  conduct  of  men  and  of 
society  have  been  and  may  yet  be  shaped.  If  not  to  actu¬ 
ally  replace,  it  surely  should  supplement  in  the  preacher’s 
library,  all  the  homiletic  literature  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

N.  Van  der  Pyl 

Religion:  Its  I’rophets  and  False  Prophets.  By  James 
Bishop  Thomas,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  8vo.  Pp. 
xxvii,  256.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918. 
|1.50,  net. 

An  interesting  experience  gave  birth  to  this  book.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  had  gone  to  Germany  to  study  the  social 
implications  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  under  the  leadership  of 
men  who  had  taken  advanced  ground  in  the  application  of 
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the  principles  of  Jesus  to  the  life  and  problems  of  to-day. 
But  while  in  Germany,  he  found  a  gradual  tendency  to 
move  away  from  that  position,  and  to  accept  the  imperial¬ 
istic  ideals  which  since  have  plunged  the  world  into  the 
Great  War.  This  apostasy  on  the  part  of  German  theo¬ 
logians  served  to  strengthen  his  own  views  of  the  social 
meaning  of  the  gospel,  and  the  result  is  this  book. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  study  the  two  types  of  relig¬ 
ion  which  he  characterizes  as  the  prophetic  and  the  ex¬ 
ploiting,  the  question  of  supreme  importance  being  to  place 
Jesus  in  relation  to  the  prophetic  type. 

Professor  Thomas  begins  his  study  with  the  history  of 
the  rise  of  Jewish  ecclesiasticism  and  prophetism  with  their 
theology  and  ethic,  leading  to  the  monopoly  of  religion 
finally  by  the  priest  by  the  falsification  of  the  religious 
background  of  history.  It  was  this  monopoly  of  religion 
by  the  priestly  class  which  Jesus  encountered  during  his 
earthly  career,  and  against  which  he  hurled  the  burden  of 
his  great  message  of  the  kingdom.  Tlien  followed  again 
the  growth  of  a  priestly  class,  hardening  into  the  ecclesi¬ 
asticism  of  the  Roman  Church.  From  time  to  time  insur¬ 
gent  prophets  like  St.  Francis,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Dante, 
Wycliffe,  Savonarola,  raised  their  voices  against  this  un¬ 
socializing  of  religion,  of  making  it  a  thing  of  abstraction 
rather  than  a  vital  factor  in  human  life  and  society.  The 
“  Reformation  so-called  ”  of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  the 
period  of  Henry  VIII.  were  simply  transfers  of  the  system 
from  one  exploiting  class  to  another,  which,  he  maintains, 
is  now  being  adjusted  by  those  who  have  caught  the  social 
implications  of  the  gospel  in  recent  days. 

This  age  is  beginning  more  and  more  to  understand  the 
significance  of  this  message  which  Professor  Thomas  puts 
before  us  in  this  book.  The  religion  of  individualism,  which 
shut  out  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  to 
the  whole  of  life,  —  to  national  institutions  and  society  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  —  has  gone  to  seed 
in  the  present  state  of  Germany,  and  a  gracious  Providence 
is  bringing  this  emasculated  Christianity  to  the  judgment 
at  this  very  time.  There  is  always  the  danger,  however,  of 
carrying  the  point  too  far  the  other  way,  and  making  the 
individual  only  an  insignificant  atom  in  the  great  lump 
of  society.  This  Professor  Thomas  happily  avoids,  and  it 
is  this  fact  that  gives  the  book  its  worth.  In  these  days 
when  social  movements  are  in  danger  of  being  torn  from 
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all  .systems  of  religion,  a  book  like  this  is  needed  to  show 
how  vitally  the  two  are  related.  This  is  a  safe  book  to 
meet  the  radicalism  which  divorces  social  progress  from 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  makes  it  merely  a  quest  for 
a  full  stomach  and  more  holidays.  n.  v.  d.  p. 

Beligious  Education  in  the  Church.  By  Henry  Fred¬ 
erick  Cope,  General  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  12mo.  Pp.  viii,  274.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1918.  |1.25,  net. 

It  is  an  ideal  church  that  Dr.  Cope  has  in  mind  when  he 
lays  out  a  program  for  it.  One  would  like  to  see  a  church 
at  work  which  is  doing  all  the  things  that  Dr.  Cope  lays 
down  for  his  ideal  church. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  Dr.  Cope’s  program,  that  it 
does  not  limit  itself  to  the  children  of  the  church,  or  to 
the  Sunday  school.  His  educational  scheme  for  the  church 
comprehends  the  services  of  public  worship,  the  preaching, 
the  hortatory  appeals  of  evangelism,  the  social  life  of  the 
church,  society  in  all  its  phases,  and  even  the  physical  up¬ 
building  of  the  individual.  Tliat  is  an  ambitious  program, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  realized  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  church. 

Yet  this  is  the  church’s  fundamental  work.  Religion  is 
intended  for  the  whole  man  in  all  his  varied  relationships. 
And  it  is  for  the  church  to  foster  and  reinforce  everything 
which  ministers  to  the  whole  man.  Life  to-day  has  become 
exceedingly  complex,  and  this  very  complexity  of  life  calls 
for  new  ways  of  approach  to  life  from  the  church.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  a  preaching  service,  a  Sunday- 
school  session,  and  a  pastoral  visit  now  and  then  rep¬ 
resent  the  whole  work  of  the  church.  There  are  social 
conditions  of  which  the  former  generation  knew  nothing. 
Changes  in  community  life,  home  life,  and  world  aims  call 
for  new  adaptations.  And  the  church  must  adjust  itself 
if  it  is  to  continue  to  be  a  shaping  force  in  the  whole  life 
of  the  world.  To  meet  this  need  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
such  a  book  as  this  will  prove  a  helpful  guide,  n.  v.  d.  p. 

The  Winning  of  Religious  Liberty.  By  Joseph  Henry 
Crooker,  D.D.,  author  of  “  Shall  I  Drink?  ”  “  The  Church 
of  To-day,”  “  The  Church  of  To-morrow.”  12mo.  Pp. 
xiv,  269.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1918.  ^^1.50. 

Dr.  Crooker  has  rendered  very  important  service  to  the 
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reading  public  in  this  condensed,  yet  comprehensive  and 
clear,  portraiture  of  the  struggles  through  which  religious 
liberty  has  been  obtained  in  a  portion  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  toilsome  road  over  which  reformers  have  traveled,  but 
they  have  led  us  to  a  glorious  inheritance  of  freedom  and 
truth.  It  is  humiliating  for  us  to  recall  that  religious  per¬ 
secution  was  not  practiced  by  the  Inquisition  alone,  but 
that  Protestants  both  in  Europe  and  America  have  used 
this  instrument  of  persuasion  in  its  most  horrible  form. 
In  England  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  eminent  scholars  were  burned  at  the  stake  for  enter¬ 
taining  erroneous  opinions  about  the  Trinity.  In  1651 
three  Baptist  ministers  were  lodged  in  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
jail  for  holding  a  meeting  at  a  private  house,  and  heavily 
fined ;  and  because  one  of  them  did  not  pay  his  fine  he  was 
whipped  thirty  stripes,  and  two  of  his  parishioners  were 
sentenced  ten  lashes  or  forty  shillings  for  shaking  hands 
with  him  while  he  was  going  to  the  whipping  post.  Neither 
was  such  persecution  confined  to  Massachusetts,  but  in 
New  York  and  Virginia  the  same  persecuting  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Episcopal  churches. 

The  prevalence  of  toleration,  which  ended  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  which  is  now  enjoyed  in  all  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  as  well  as  in  some  others,  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Crooker,  the  outcome  of  influences  set  in  motion  by  Mar- 
silius  of  Padua,  who  in  1324  wrote  “  Defensor  Pacis,”  a 
most  powerful  treatise  from  which  Wiclif  borrowed  exten¬ 
sively.  This  was  translated  into  German  in  1522  and  into 
English  in  1535,  and  issued  in  more  than  a  score  of  edi¬ 
tions  and  translations;  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  and  the  establishment  of  liberty 
in  English-speaking  countries. 

But  the  growth  of  religious  liberty  was  slow  and  the 
great  leaders  of  Protestantism  to  a  large  extent  failed  both 
in  their  theory  and  practice.  Luther  advocated  a  State 
Church  which  put  Catholics  and  Anabaptists  under  the 
ban.  “  Calvinism  saved  Europe,”  but  Calvin  himself  justi¬ 
fied  the  execution  of  Servetus.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Crooker 
characterizes  his  teachings  as  “far  broader  and  less  hor¬ 
rible  than  those  of  later  Calvinism,”  and  adds  that  “  in 
that  transition  time  a  strong  man  was  needed,  and  he 
gathered  and  disciplined  the  men  who  saved  Protestantism 
and  made  Europe  free”  (p.  67).  The  third  chapter  of  the 
volume  treats  of  the  independent  congregation  as  it  was 
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developed  in  England,  and  the  fourth  chapter  gives  a  clear, 
vivid,  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  contribution  made 
to  religious  freedom  in  the  American  colonies,  especially 
in  New  England.  To  the  Pilgrim  Colony  at  Plymouth 
belongs  the  credit  of  first  incorporating  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  in  a  civic  community  and  religious  con¬ 
gregation  in  America.  “No  other  company  in  that  age, 
though  many  times  its  size,  held  in  trust  such  valuable 
political  and  spiritual  treasures.  .  .  .  No  other  made  so 
profound  and  creative  an  impression  upon  the  course  of 
human  events  on  this  continent.  No  other  continued  to 
exist  until  its  Ideal  became  the  working  method  of  a  great 
Nation”  (p.  244).  This  volume  should  be  read  by  all  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  of  the  tercentenary  celebration 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  Christian  Approach  to  Islam.  By  James  L.  Barton, 
Foreign  Secretary  of  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions;  author  of  “Daybreak  in  Turkey,” 
etc.  8vo.  Pp.  XV,  316.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
1918.  |t2.00. 

The  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  statement  which 
has  been  made  of  the  characteristics  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  of  its  relations  to  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
movements  of  the  modern  world.  Both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  Mohammedanism  are  presented  in  full  de¬ 
tail.  First,  the  external  history  is  given  in  suflScient  detail 
for  the  average  reader’s  understanding  of  the  subject.  With 
equal  success  the  character  of  the  religion  is  presented; 
thus  leading  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  discussion, 
which  the  author  is  specially  qualified  to  conduct,  namely, 
its  relation  to  Christianity,  and  the  best  methods  of  car¬ 
rying  on  missionary  work  among  Moslem  peoples.  The 
timeliness  of  the  volume  is  manifest  at  a  glance. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons 
FOR  1919.  By  the  Monday  Club.  Forty-fourth  Series. 
12mo.  Pp.  ix,  366.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1918. 
11.25. 

For  forty-four  years  the  Monday  Club  have  furnished 
sermons  upon  the  Sunday-school  lessons,  which  have  met 
a  permanent  want,  as  is  shown  by  the  continued  demand 
for  them.  Of  the  thirty  Congregational  clergyman  who 
furnish  the  sermons  in  this  volume,  only  four  (one  of  whom 
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is  Prof.  Wright),  were  original  members  of  the  Club.  But 
though  the  particles  may  change,  the  stream  goes  on  for¬ 
ever,  and  we  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  the  pul¬ 
pit  furnishes  the  best  position  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  This  series  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  set  in  the 
past. 

The  Godward  Side  op  Life.  By  Gaius  Glenn  Atkins. 
12mo.  Pp.  viii,  192.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1918. 
$1.50,  net. 

Dr.  Atkins  is  a  type  of  preacher  who,  amid  the  rush  of 
our  time,  when  men  think  little  about  the  <leep  things  of 
the  spirit,  is  giving  the  message  that  man  eternally  needs. 
Fortunate  for  the  city,  where  the  rush  of  commercialism 
is  wild  for  six  days  in  the  week,  to  liave  in  its  heart  a 
church  where  such  searching  sermons  are  being  preached. 

Here  are  fourteen  sermons,  every  one  of  which  gets  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  things,  and  lays  bare  those  godlike 
qualities  and  aims  which  man  still  needs  to  lift  him  to 
the  Eternal.  Dr.  Atkins  resembles  Martineau  in  the  style 
of  his  preaching;  and  reading  these  sermons,  one  finds 
that  in  method  of  treatment  and  type  of  thinking  he 
owes  something  to  Martineau.  In  fact,  a  few  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  are  directly  taken  from  the  sermons  of  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  thinker.  Yet  Dr.  Atkins  thinks  for  himself,  and  he 
conveys  his  own  message  and  not  another’s. 

The  Breath  in  the  Winds  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Fred¬ 
erick  F.  Shannon,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church-on- 
the-Heights,  Brooklyn.  12mo.  Pp.  173.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1918.  ^1.00,  net. 

Dr.  Shannon  has  been  sending  forth  sermons  with  some 
profusion.  Here  is  an  altogether  different  type  of  sermon 
h*om  that  exemplified  in  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Atkins. 
They  are  referred  to  as  brilliant;  they  sparkle.  They  are 
full  of  illustrative  material.  They  are  readable,  and  they 
must  have  been  easy  to  listen  to.  Such  varied  preaching 
as  that  of  Dr.  Atkins  and  Dr.  Shannon  illustrates  the 
varied  needs  of  man’s  religious  nature,  and  how  varied  also 
preachers  should  be  in  their  methods  of  appeal.  The  ser¬ 
mons  are  all  direct,  pointed,  and  appealing. 

With  God  in  the  War.  16mo.  Pp.  ix,  116.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  60  cents. 
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The  Pulpit  in  War  Time.  By  Martin  D.  Hardin^  D.D.^ 
LL.D. ;  Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.D.;  Andrew  C.  Zenos, 
D.D. ;  John  M.  Van  der  Meulbn,  D.D.  ;  James  G.  K. 
McClure,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  William  Chalmers  Covert,  D.D., 
LL.D.;  David  Hugh  Jones,  D.D.;  Edgar  P.  Hill,  D.D., 
LL.D.;  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  Ph.D.,  D.D.;  John  Timo¬ 
thy  Stone,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ed¬ 
gar  P.  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.  16ino.  Pp.  173.  Philadelphia: 
The  Westminster  Press.  1918.  75  cents,  net.  ■ 

The  War  and  the  Bible.  By  H.  G.  Enelow,  D.D.,  Temple 
Emanu-el,  New  York.  16mo.  Pp.  v,  115.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  1918.  60  cents. 

The  Bible  View  of  the  World:  An  Exposition  of  the 
Abiding;  Principles  of  Christian  Truth,  as  Applied  to 
the  Conditions  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Circumstances 
of  tlie  Present  Hour.  By  the  Rev.  Martin  Anstey,  B.D., 
M.A.,  author  of  “  The  Romance  of  Bible  Chronology.’^ 
16mo.  Pp.  ix,  148.  London,  Morgan  and  Scott. 

America — Here  and  Over  There.  By  Luther  B.  Wilson, 
Bishoj)  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  16mo.  Pp. 
107.  New  York :  The  Abingdon  Press.  1918.  75  cents, 
net. 

Christian  Internationalism.  By  William  Pierson  Mer¬ 
rill.  12mo.  I’p.  V,  193.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1919.  ^1.50. 

God’s  Responsibility  for  the  War.  By  Edward  S.  Drown, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in 
Cambridge,  and  author  of  “  The  Apostles’  Creed  To-day.” 
16mo.  Pp.  V,  56.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1919.  60  cents. 

Of  the  many  volumes  called  into  existence  by  the  war 
from  which  the  world  has  just  emerged,  special  notice  is 
called  to  the  following: — 

1.  “With  God  in  the  War.”  This  is  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  brief  utterances,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose, 
which  outline  the  purpose,  the  way,  and  the  goal.  Though 
designed  for  use  of  men  in  the  National  service,  it  is  of 
equal  value  to  readers  of  every  description. 

2.  “  The  Pulpit  in  War  Time,”  which  consists  of  ten 
sermons  by  prominent  Chicago  Presbyterian  clergymen. 
The  sermons  were  all  preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
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Sabbath  services  and  were  not  prepared  with  view  to  pub¬ 
lication.  They  therefore  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
way  the  pulpits  of  America  have  arisen  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  present  occasion. 

3.  “  The  War  and  the  Bible,”  which,  in  nine  chapters, 
treats  of  the  various  problems  that  arise  connected  with  the 
war  and  Christianity,  the  last  chapter  being  an  inspiring 
one  on  “  The  Peace  Ideals  of  the  Bible.” 

4.  “  The  Bible  View  of  the  World.”  This  volume, 
though  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  leads  naturally, 
in  one  of  the  closing  chapters,  to  a  helpful  discussion  of 
Christianity  and  war.  The  book  contains  an  outline  state¬ 
ment  of  the  conservative  views  in  exposition  of  the  abid¬ 
ing  principles  of  Christian  truth,  and  as  such  is  highly  to 
be  commended. 

5.  “America — Here  and  Over  There”  contains  four  ad¬ 
dresses  by  the  eminent  author  upon  returning  from  a  pro¬ 
longed  visit  to  the  front  in  Italy  and  France. 

6.  An  impassioned  plea  for  “  internationalism  ”  as  op¬ 
posed  to  “  un-nationalism,”  which  he  describes  as  a  sort  of 
“  free  love-ism.”  We  can  be  patriotic  and  still  work  for  a 
union  of  nations  with  force  enough  behind  it  to  compel  its 
dictates.  The  discussion  is  comprehensive  and  discrimi¬ 
natory,  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  everyone  in  this  crisis 
in  national  affairs. 

7.  A  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to  those  who 
argue  God’s  finiteness  from  the  evils  permitted  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war.  It  is  not  God’s  power  so  much  as  his  wisdom 
that  is  at  stake  in  the  evils  permitted  in  the  world.  The 
book  is  preeminently  one  for  the  times.  Seldom  have  we 
found  so  much  wisdom  so  well  expressed  in  small  compass. 

The  Outdoor  Story  Book:  for  Children  from  Four  to 

Eleven.  By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  12mo.  Pp.  x, 

223.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1918.  fl.OO,  net. 

A  series  of  fifty  stories,  parables  of  the  four  seasons, 
personifying  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  trees,  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  world,  all  telling  their  purposes,  their  hopes  and  fears, 
to  the  child  for  whom  all  nature  has  a  voice. 
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